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Dear E. W. L.— 

When you read this story I hope you will 
recognize the beautiful woods and hills of West 
Virginia and recall the happy days we spent to- 
gether there one long-to-be-remembered summer. 
Also, I hope you may recognize the influence 
of your teachings and some of your own views 
on the great question of Equal Suffrage. 

With t}\e love that began when you were a 
golden-haired baby, and has strengthened with 
the years as you have grown into a wonderful 
if} womanhood, this story is dedicated to you. 

CQ Maby Dillon. 

X 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MASTER 

i HE Northwestern Turnpike divides the farm of 

Soaring Bun from the rather pretentious 

"grounds" of the Manor House. The "pike," 

like most Virginia mountain roads, is narrow and rocky, 

and where it separates the lodge-gates from the pretty 

front dooryard of the farmer's cottage it is hardly more 

than a ribbon of sand and gravel. From the lodge-gates 

a driveway, heavily shaded with splendid hemlocks and 

spreading chestnuts, winds steeply up for a quarter of a 

mile to the broad verandas of the Manor House, where the 

Lord of the Manor loves to sit and look down over his 

fair acres. His view is an unobstructed one, for though 

groups of stately trees dot the expanse of rolling turf, 

they have been so skilfully set out or so carefully trimmed 

up that the vision of the man who is sitting at this moment 

in a long chair on the broad veranda embraces a wide 

sweep of park-land and meadow gently descending to the 

farmer's vine-wreathed cottage; then a steeper descent to 

the waterg of Roaring Run tumbling over its rocky bed as 

it races through the little valley; then a gentle ascent on 
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the farther side of the brook, merging into a steep rise of 
grain fields extending to the very edge of the dark woods 
that circle the bare round summit of Bald Knob. 

The little valley of Roaring Run and the first gentle 
slopes on its farther side are dotted with the big red barns 
and various outhouses belonging to a prosperous farm, and 
every one of them is visible from where their owner sits. 
It is half-past four in the afternoon and at this moment 
the herd of cream-and-dun-colored Jerseys is slowly filing 
into the small door of the great red dairy barn on the 
farther slopes of the Run, with the milkmen following 
in a long line, their shining pails, as they catch the rays of 
the descending sun, sending flashes of light far across the 
valley and up the slopes of the park into the Master's eyes. 

The Master's head is covered with a generous thatch of 
iron-gray hair, a little inclined to wave from the crown and 
to curl at the tips. His mirror tells him that he is ex- 
tremely good-looking, and if his mirror did not — if he 
were of that rare genus homo, a man lacking in vanity and 
therefore not given to a vain consulting of his mirror — 
then the approving eyes of many women, elderly, young- 
ish, and youthful, must have often called his attention to 
the fact in the last fifteen years. He is of that virile type 
so particularly attractive to women, tall, broad of shoulder, 
and altogether so well proportioned as hardly to look his 
six-feet-one. 

If any woman had been inclined to look farther, at the 
firm set of the square jaw and the glint of steel in the 
gray eyes under straight chiseled brows, she might have 
discovered the imperious temper which was this man's 
besetting sin. Whether that discovery would repel her or 
attract her more powerfully would prove a matter of 
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temperament entirely — whether she loved to rule or be 
ruled. There is no doubt that the majority of women think 
they prefer being ruled until they have tried it ; then they 
are likely either to rebel and make a lamentable failure of 
a life partnership, or, if gifted with the tact which is the 
endowment of a few rare women, with infinite skill become 
so imperceptibly the master that the man never discovers 
the change of role. 

John McClure — "Jock" to his friends — had been in no 
sense a lady's man. Women had amused his idle hours; 
with some of them he had made friends ; but life had pre- 
sented him with so many diversities of interest, so many 
distractions, that the society of women had never become 
a necessity. And, what is rather remarkable, a man who 
for fifteen years had been the shining target of Cupid's 
arrows had reached the age of thirty-six without having 
experienced a "grand passion." He was beginning now to 
believe himself invulnerable, and whether to congratulate 
himself or to regret his hardness of heart he hardly knew. 

At this moment women and their wiles were far from 
his thoughts. There was a gloomy light in his eyes as they 
roved over meadow and field, over farmyard and dairy- 
yard, and the man beside him, also lazily stretched in a 
long chair, regarded him anxiously. He was fully ten 
years older than the Master, and his hair was not iron-gray, 
but fairly white. Yet the firm contour of cheek arid brow 
and the unquenched fire of the dark blue eyes would argue 
that the hair was not powdered with the snows of many 
winters but, probably, with the weight of much thought and 
many cares and sorrows — if thought and care and sorrow 
ever really whiten a man's head. 

Watching his friend, he asked a little anxiously : 
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"I hope you are satisfied with your bargain, Jockf I 
hope you are not regretting your investment in Roaring 
Runt" 

"I was regretting it, a bit," answered McClure, slowly. 
Then turning to the other sharply : 

* * Can you tell me what 's to be done, Harding f It 
strikes me this is rather too much of a plaee to trust to an 
ordinary farmer that I can pick up anywhere. And now 
that your 'gentleman farmer' has been so unkind as to 
'die on me,' as they say around here, I should like you to 
tell me what I am to do." 

Harding recognized the irritability of this speech and 
was a little nettled by it. He knew that he was responsible 
for this farm scheme, but he knew, also, that no investment 
McClure had ever made had proved of more value in fur- 
nishing him with a perennial interest in life. It had 
proved an expensive toy, no doubt, but it had provided an 
army of men with work when the farm was being cleared 
and the buildings erected, and it still furnished employ- 
ment to a goodly number of farm-hands, some of them 
McClure 's own prot6g6s from the Juvenile Court. 

Something of all this he said in his own defense. He 
was a little sensitive on the subject; for, although he 
honestly believed that his first consideration in persuading 
his friend into this expensive scheme of carving a planta- 
tion out of a mountain wilderness had been to give him a 
new interest, when he saw McClure growing bored with de- 
vising ways and means of spending his money, he yet knew 
that he had been guilty of trying to kill two birds with one 
stone. 

McClure recognized Harding's sensitiveness and his air 
of defense. 
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" All very true/' he grumblingly assented, "but what am 
a I to do now?" 

"You know what I have said to you before — that I be- 
t: lieve it was not the better man or the better farmer of the 
two who died." 

"But that 's preposterous, Harding! That curly-headed 

c girl with the baby face a farmer ! I will never believe it. 

t No, she will have to go. I 'm sorry for her, but I must 

find another farmer and you will have to find a more suit- 

~ able trade for your protegee to earn her living by. ' ' 

"Have you seen her since you came down? " 

"No, I arrived only this morning, you know. I *ve got 
to see her, of course, but I 'm dreading it. I think I '11 
wait till to-morrow." 

"We rather expected you down for the funeral." 

"I wired you to do everything that was necessary and 
send me the bills, and I sent flowers. Wasn't that 
enough?" McClure's air was as of one resenting censure. 

"More than enough. The widow absolutely refused to 
allow you to pay the bills. ' ' 

McClure flushed angrily. 

"Why! Was she so in love with her husband that she 
would allow no one else to have a hand in the 'last rites'!" 
he scoffed. "It had not struck me there was much love 
lost between the two," 

"Jock, you are ungenerous!" the older man exclaimed 
indignantly. Then he went on more mildly: "I am not 
sure she was so greatly in love with her husband, at the 
last. I do not see how any woman could be with a man 
who drank himself to death. But she may remember him 
as she first knew him and loved him, and there is some- 
thing due a dead love as well as a dead husband, I suppose. 
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I think she was quite right to wish to bear all the expenses 
herself. Of course if she were utterly penniless some one 
else would have to bear them, but she has something left of 
the little capital they brought with them from home, thanks 
to your having set them to work so promptly in Roaring 
Run." 

"Thanks to your persuading me into this extravagant 
piece of business of carving a model farm out of the moun- 
tains of Virginia ! I know it was for their sake, not mine, 
but I never knew which of the two you took so deep an 
interest in: was it Harold Sinclair or his pretty little 
wife?" 

Harding was used to his friend's brutal frankness; 
McClure had sometimes the rough tongue of a Scotchman, 
and did not always observe the niceties of speech in his 
intercourse with his friend. But he was hardened to the 
brusqueness, and so the flush that slowly deepened under 
the bronze of his cheek, and which did not escape Mc- 
Clure 's keen glance, could not be attributed to resentment. 
McClure drew his own inferences concerning it. Nor was 
he entirely convinced that his inferences were wrong, when 
Harding spoke, after a moment's hesitation: 

"I think it was for your sake first, Jock. But it seemed 
to me a grand chance to help you both when Harold Sin- 
clair brought me his letter of introduction from Sir Thomas 
and begged me to help him find a farm to manage, either 
on shares or on a salary. It was the one thing he thought 
he knew how to do and I think he has proved he did know 
something about it." 

"Yes, I '11 acknowledge he has put things into pretty 
good shape and in a shorter time than I should have sup- 
posed possible. Five years have made a wonderful change 
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in this wilderness, but it has taken a pile of money to 
doit." 

"As long as you 're admitting things, suppose you admit 
that you never enjoyed spending money more or spent it 
to better purpose. To say nothing of the young couple, 
whom you furnished with a living, think of the men you 
have given employment to." 

1 ' Oh, yes ! but I 'm up against it now. With all Harold 
Sinclair's faults, he was rather unusual in knowing how 
to manage men and get the work out of them. ' ' McClure 
was still grumbling. 

"He or his wife," insisted Harding, quietly. 

"Oh, cut it out, Hugh!" exclaimed McClure, irritably. 
"I can't stand for the idea of his wife's farming. A 
gentleman farmer is bad enough, but a lady farmer! 
Great heavens!" 

There was a moment's silence. McClure puffed vigor- 
ously at his cigar to renew its fast-waning glow, and as 
Harding's pipe had gone out, of course, he employed this 
interval in refilling and relighting it. It was McClure 
who broke the silence. 

"So you knew Sir Thomas! And, after all, it was his 
brother Harold you were interested in? I always fancied 
it was the wife." 

He spoke with an air of good-natured raillery, but again 
his keen glance did not fail to discover the slow flush mount- 
ing under the tan. 

"Oh, I was interested in both of them," Harding re- 
turned with elaborate carelessness. "I knew both of their 
families in England ten years ago." 

There was another interval of silence and again it was 
McClure who broke it. 
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"How long have you been living in these wilds, 
Hugh? " he asked abruptly. "I ought to know, but I 
forget." 

About nine years, I think." 

And — do you mind telling met — what ever induced you 
to give up your practice, the best in the city, and bury your- 
self alive out here ? ' ' 

"I was tired of it all, Jock." Harding let his glance 
rest affectionately on the younger man, only ten years his 
junior, but he had always assumed a rather paternal air 
toward McClure, who had once been his ward, and toward 
whom he still had a feeling of responsibility that was at 
least elder-brotherly. "I was tired of the rush and roar 
of the city. I had made my name, and money enough to 
last an old bachelor a lifetime, and I loved these mountains 
and was glad to get back to them." 

"Have you never regretted it? — regretted all you gave 
up!" 

* l Never ! ' ' The answer was crisp and firm. 

"Well, you 're a marvel ! I like it well enough for a few 
days, or even a few weeks, but I want to get back to my 
kind, to my club and my friends; to all that makes the 
rush and roar of the city delightful after a few weeks in 
the 'vasty solitudes.' Whose horse is that?" he broke off 
abruptly. 

Harding followed McClure 's glance down the hill, across 
the road and still farther down, to where, on the hither side 
of Roaring Run, stood the stables. A groom was leading 
through the wide-open doors a horse, saddled and bridled, 
and he answered as abruptly : 

"Mine. I must be going." 

"But I thought you were to stay with me while I am 
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here!" McClure exclaimed in dismay. "You surely can't 
expect me to inhabit this big barn all alone I" 

Harding was embarrassed and showed it. "I 'm sorry, 
but I really can't this time, Jock," he said hesitatingly. 
"I 've several patients right around my box that I don't 
feel I can desert." 

"You needn't desert them. They can telephone you if 
they need you, can't they?" 

! Yes, but it 's a ten-mile ride." 

What 's that to you? You live in the saddle." 

Harding laughed. "Jock, you are a most persistent 
fellow ! There 's no getting around you. ' ' 

"Oh, if you don't want to come!" McClure stiffened 
slightly and the other saw it. 

"But I do," Harding hastened to say. "And I 11 tell 
you what I 'U do. I must go home now and take a look 
at my sick people, but if I find they 're doing all right 
and it 's safe to leave them I '11 come over in the morning." 

"That 's better," said McClure, heartily, and evidently 
much relieved. "I 've never been down here without a 
party, you know, since I bought the manor, and I don't 
believe I could stand it with only myself for society. Do 
you know, Doctor," with a sudden change of manner from 
genial host to anxious patient, "I 've been making discov- 
eries about myself. For the last two or three years I 've 
been growing restless. I used not to mind being alone; 
if I had a good book I rather enjoyed solitude. But I don't 
any more. Is that a sign of advancing age ? ' ' 

"How old are you?" 

"Thirty-six, next January." 

"No, I shouldn't call it age. You ought to marry and 
settle down." 
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Nonsense, Preacher! Show me your practice. But 
there comes your horse. Why don't you invite me to ride 
with you?" 

"I should like nothing better. I didn't propose it for 
fear you had had going enough for one day. Roaring Bun 
is not the most accessible spot in the world. ' ' 

Whereupon the Master called to the man riding up the 
driveway at a brisk trot to turn right about and bring up 
Chestnut King also, and a few minutes later saw the two 
friends ambling gently side by side down the rather steep 
incline to the lodge-gates. 

Now, as I have said before, the pike was not much more 
than a narrow ribbon of road, and the stately lodge-gates 
faced directly the little gateway into the farmer's door- 
yard. The farmer's cottage was not more than thirty or 
forty feet back from the little gateway and on its vine- 
wreathed piazza sat two ladies taking afternoon tea; for 
the hour was five, and the ladies were unmistakably Eng- 
lish. It was impossible to pretend not to see them and 
Harding's hat came off with that wide sweep characteristic 
of his genial salute, while he bent half-way to his saddle 
bow. McClure touched his hat stiffly with his crop — 
awkwardly, one would have said, if it were possible for 
Jock McClure to be awkward in any movement. 

But if any one had attributed his rigidity to embar- 
rassment, that one would have been greatly mistaken. He 
was not embarrassed but irritated. The sight of the young 
widow, looking prettier in her weeds than he remembered 
her, annoyed him as a reminder that she probably coveted 
the vacant post of manager of Roaring Run Farm, and he 
was not going to give it to her. It was not pleasant to 
have to turn a young thing like that out of doors, and he 
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was half angry with Harding, whom he held responsible for 
getting him into such a box. 

With that little impulse of irritation against his friend 
he glanced at him and was amazed to see, for the third time, 
that unusual red darkening the bronze. 

"By Jove!" he said to himself, "the doctor 's in love 
with the little widow. Well, here 's a situation for you ! ' ' 

To relieve what he regarded as the embarrassment of his 
friend he asked him a casual question : 

"Who was the elderly lady on the piazza with Mrs. 
Sinclair ?" 

"Elderly! I saw no elderly lady," answered Harding, 

stiffly. "If you mean the Honorable Miss Tremayne, she 

is Mrs. Sinclair's aunt, but I should not say she is a day 

/ over forty-two, if she is that, and I don't call that elderly/' 

"Oh, of course not," McClure hurried to disclaim. "I 
didn't get a good look at her." 

But when he had ridden half-way to The Hemlocks, as 
Harding called his place, had said good-by and was trot- 
ting soberly homeward, he fell to musing about his friend. 

"I wonder," said he to himself, "whether it is the little 
widow, after all, or the Honorable Miss Tremayne." 



CHAPTER n 

THE HONORABLE MISS TRBMAYNB DECIDES 

THE two women seated at their cozy tea-table on 
the piazza, the silver kettle steaming merrily be- 
tween them, glanced at each other significantly, 
as the riders passed far enough on to permit the exchange 
of glances behind their broad backs in safety. 

They were two very attractive women ; one would hardly 
expect to find their like buried in the mountain wilds of 
Virginia. The younger woman had tawny gold hair that 
crinkled and curled and glowed in the sunshine, tawny 
gold skin where the red of ripe apricots bloomed in the 
cheeks, and tawny gold eyes that danced and sparkled 
merrily with the glint of gold, but on rare occasions had 
been known, also, to flash ominously with the blue spark of 
steel. Cat's eyes, her friends called them playfully, and 
cat's eyes they were — the eyes of the young lioness at play, 
than which none are more beautiful, or more noble. Mc- 
Clure in speaking of her had called her little, but though 
her friends often called her little, also, she was petite only 
in the effect due to beautiful curves and perfect propor- 
tions, and the sinuous grace of trained muscles and glowing 
health. 

She was in fact taller than the woman who sat opposite 
her, who yet gave no impression of petiteness, and whom 
the boldest man would never speak of as little. The Hon- 
orable Miss Tremayne had a patrician nose, but she might 
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have been plain Miss Helen Tremayne with no thought of 
an "Honorable" as far as the rest of her features were 
concerned: bright brown eyes with far more of sweetness 
than haughtiness in their glance and ready to twinkle with 
humor at a moment's notice; a generous mouth melting 
into very lovable curves ; soft brown hair, liberally streaked 
with silver and crinkling and curling quite after the fashion 
of her niece 's, and that smooth, thick, white skin never af- 
fected by the weather and but seldom permitting any show 
of color through its creamy opacity. 

However, it was tinged with a soft rose now as she 
glanced at her niece, and her niece, noting the unusual sign, 
thought she understood it. But there was no reference to 
that thought in her question : 

What do you think of my ogre!" 
He looks as little like an ogre as I have ever seen any 
one look," her aunt replied. "You never told me he was 
handsome and so very well set up." 

"Is he!" Mrs. Sinclair questioned without interest. 
"I had never noticed particularly. Indeed, I have seen 
very little of him. He has had his house filled with guests 
a number of times since we came here, but we were not 
always invited to meet them and when we were I excused 
myself, if possible, from accepting, and if it was not pos- 
sible made myself as invisible as I could while there and 
slipped away at the first opportunity." 

"I don't see why, Constance," and now the patrician 
nose was very much in evidence, and one could see at a 
glance why Miss Tremayne was often called haughty by 
those who knew her slightly. "Certainly your social 
standing is on a par with that of any of these people." 

"At home, yes. But here I am only the farmer's wife, 
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to be treated kindly but with condescension, and it is not 
pleasant to be condescended to. ' ' 

"I should say not!" nose well in the air. "Do you 
mean," after a moment filled with silent snorts, if there 
can be such, "do you mean to say Doctor Harding treats 
you with condescension!" 

"Oh, Doctor Harding, no I He 7s a love! and, besides, 
he is one of the neighbors, one of the habitant. He lives 
here all the year round ; he 's not 'city folks.' " 

"What an absurd idea!" 

"Absurd! What!" 

"That he should bury himself alive in these mountains. 
And I suppose he bad a very respectable practice in Phila- 
delphia!" 

"A magnificent practice, at the very tiptop. But you 
know what people say when a man does that!" 

"What do they say!" 

"That he 's been crossed in love," said the niece, slyly 
and a little fearfully. A severe silence, accentuated by 
more inaudible snorts, was the only notice taken of her 
speech, unless one excepts a second faint tinge of rose in 
the smooth white cheeks. The silence was broken finally 
by Mrs. Sinclair, who spoke hesitatingly : 

* ' I suppose I Ve got to see him and I dread it. It was 
quite decent of him to stay away four whole months. I Ve 
been dreading every day that I should hear he was here, 
ready to turn me out." 

"I hope he will; then you '11 have to go home with me. 
I Ve no patience with that scheme of yours for running 
the farm yourself ; and if Mr. McClure is as sensible as he 
looks he will have none, either." 

"But I don't want to go home, Aunt Helen." 
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Why not, Constance ! " 

Oh, I don 't know ! Perhaps I 'm weaned away ; per- 
haps I 'm in love with America.' ' 

Perhaps, but really and truly what!" 
Well, then, really and truly I think I can make a 
success of the farm. I think I can make it pay and I want 
to try it." 

"He 11 never listen to it!" 

"No, I 'm afraid he won't." 

"And you will come home with me, dear!" 

"Oh, Aunt Helen! what have I to go back to! Father 
and mother gone, strangers living in the dear old rectory, 
and the earl furious with me for having thrown myself 
away, as he calls it, on Harold. ' ' 

"And it was throwing yourself away," thought her 
aunt, "and no wonder my brother was furious when you 
might have married staid, sober Sir Thomas instead," but 
all she said aloud was: "You always have me, dear." 

"But couldn't I have you here!" wistfully. 
"Wouldn't you stay over here with me, Aunt Helen!" 

Helen laughed. 

"And have Rexford cut me off, too! He was none too 
much pleased with this visit I 'm making you; but of 
course I couldn't stay away when your cable came about 
poor Harold. I would not have waited these months but 
that Rexford was ill and I had to wait until he was well 
enough to be left. ' ' 

"It was good of you — I can never tell you how good, or 
what a comfort it is to have you here. But I hope, too, 
you will enjoy it a little. Aren't our mountains wonder- 
ful! And don't you think the cottage is pretty and com- 
fortable!" 
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"The mountains are wonderful and the cottage is charm- 
ing! And with one luxury I don't remember ever to have 
seen in an English farm-house — bath-rooms with porcelain 
tubs and hot and cold water on tap." 

"And doesn't Black Betty give you good things to 
eat!" 

"I have never tasted better. Who taught her to make 
English muffins t" 

"I did, and she makes them very well, but she thinks 
they 're mighty poor stuff compared with her 'beat bis- 
cuit' and buttermilk biscuit, and light-rolls and waffles." 

"I 'm not sure but I begin to think so myself. I be- 
lieve they understand cooking in America better than we 
do in England, unless one keeps a French chef. Certainly 
no English farm-house could furnish such a menu as you 
have been giving me since I arrived." 

"Then won't you stay?" 

"Do you think I 'm to be bribed by way of my gullet t" 
laughed Miss Tremayne. 

"No, but look at the mountains, Aunt Helen — Pheasant 
Ridge, Bear's Back Ridge, Camel's Hump Ridge, Ele- 
phant's Head Ridge — towering one above the other in 
their grand sweep to the west, and old Bald Knob holding 
the eastern portal of the valley in solitary grandeur. Oh, 
I wish Mr. McClure were not here ! The sunset is coming 
on and we would go up to the Manor House and watch 
the whole grand sweep of clouds and mountains from the 
veranda there. It 's magnificent and I never miss it when 
the owner 's away. 

"See, how all about us, 
Kneeling like hooded friars, the 
Misty Mountains 
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Receive the benediction of the sun. 
glorious Bight!" 
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I don't recognize your poet." 
Longfellow. You see I 'm truly Americanized." 
I see. But why can't we go up to the manor? Your 
ogre 's not at home. ' ' 

"And get caught in the act by his unexpected return! 
No, I thank you. But I suppose he 's gone home with 
Doctor Harding," she added, a moment later, "and even 
if he doesn't stay to dinner, that 's ten miles there and 
ten miles back ; % we might venture it. What do you 
think!" 

Miss Tremayne thought nothing audibly; she let her 
niece decide to go or not to go, unaided. She was as 
averse to being caught in the act as Constance, but that 
was not the reason for her silence. Her thoughts had 
flown in an entirely different direction ; for the moment the 
sunset was forgotten. 

"Constance," she said suddenly, "if you are determined 
to try it I will stay with you for a while — long enough for 
you to find out whether you can make it a success. Pro- 
vided, of course, you can persuade your ogre to let you 
try." 

"Will you! Oh, Aunt Helen!" Constance breathed 
quickly with excitement. "But I 'm not making a martyr 
of you, am I!" anxiously. 

"Not exactly," said Miss Tremayne, with the ghost of a 
smile. 

"Oh, you are too good! But what made you come to a 
decision so suddenly, Aunt Helen," asked Constance, curi- 
ously, "when for two days you have been steadily pooh- 
poohing the idea!" 
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"I don't know. Perhaps it was your excellent tea and 
muffins; perhaps it was the prospect of glorious sunsets, 
or your Misty Mountains kneeling like hooded friars ; per- 
haps — " 

"I don't care what it was," Constance broke in im- 
patiently, "you 're a dear, and I 'm going this minute to 
write to the ogre and make my proposal to him in my best 
business style. Never mind going up to the manor: 
there '11 be plenty more sunsets just as grand as this one 
promises to be." 

She rose from the tea-table as she spoke and stepped 
through a French window into her living-room. Her back 
was turned to her aunt and so Miss Tremayne did not see 
the rather odd smile that curved her red lips and twitched 
the corners of her lovely mouth. Nor, if she had seen it, 
would she probably have understood it. But the smile 
meant : 

4 

"I know what suddenly inspired Aunt Helen. It was 
my mention of Doctor Harding and the fact that he lives 
only ten miles away." 

And Helen, sitting alone on the piazza and watching the 
swift marshaling of gold and crimson banners around Ele- 
phant's Head in the west, breathed a light sigh. 

"I am an old fool," she mused, her brown eyes twinkling 
merrily. "What would Constance think if she knew I 
was staying quite as much for my own sake as hers ? — and 
I feeling like a hypocrite when she tells me how grateful 
she is! And the worst of it is," with a whimsical shrug 
of her shoulders, "I 've been here three whole days and 
he 's never been near me." 

For a few minutes the merry brown eyes watched the 
crimson in the sunset turn to rose and the gold to amber; 
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then she shook herself vigorously and a vindictive little 
spark leaped in among the merry twinkles in her eyes and 
routed them. 

"My fighting blood is up!" she said quite audibly, if 
there had been any one near at hand to hear. "If he had 
been half-way decent to me I would have gone away home 
peaceably and let him alone. But to pass right by and 
never get off his horse to shake hands with an old friend ! 
He shall pay for it.' ' 



CHAPTER III 

THE HONORABLE HELEN WHITES A NOTE 

JOCK McCLUBE rode only half-way with Dr. Hard- 
ing, but the sun had set and the quick dropping of 
the veil of darkness that so astonished Miss Tremayne, 
used to long northern twilights, together with the sudden 
chill that fell upon them with the sun's setting, sent the 
two women to the comfort of the crackling lightwood fire 
in the living-room, and so they did not see him pass on 
his return. But Mrs. Sinclair heard the horse's hoofs 
on the rocky road, and her heart gave a quick beat at the 
thought of her note so soon to meet the eyes of the man 
whom, in spite of all her brave resolves, she regarded with 
a wholesome awe. What would he think of her daring 
proposal t Tear it to bits, most likely, drop it into the fire, 
and send her a curt refusal. 

She was not far wrong in her premonitions. The note 
was handed to McClure by his valet, who also acted as 
butler when the Master was alone at the manor, with no 
guests and therefore no corps of servants. He looked at 
it with surprise, for he divined that an envelope addressed 
in a woman's writing could only be from Mrs. Sin- 
clair, and it did not for a moment occur to him why she 
should be writing to him. He had been used to letters 
from Sinclair asking for remittances of money, and he 
concluded Mrs. Sinclair was following in the footsteps of 
her impecunious husband. The farm had never paid and 
calls for money from Sinclair had grown more frequent 

22 
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and more irritating as the years went on. McClure could 
afford the luxury of such a place, perhaps, but he did not 
like to be annoyed by what seemed to him unnecessary ex- 
travagance. If it were not so heartless to the poor little 
widow — who, if not heartbroken, was no doubt penniless, 
and therefore to be pitied — he could have felt almost re- 
lieved at the sudden taking off of Sinclair. Sinclair was 
a man with the traditions of a gentleman and had to be 
treated with consideration; McClure would rather have a 
man whom he could handle without gloves when he was 
annoyed, for he had all the imperious temper of his Scotch 
forebears in matters of business. 

He deferred opening the note until he was out of his 
riding-clothes and into a loose dinner coat, comfortably 
seated before a blazing fire, waiting for his dinner to be 
brought in. He opened it expecting nothing more than 
a pathetic plea for money, which he was quite ready to 
grant. He was astounded by what he read and had to go 
through it a second time before he could fully comprehend 
it. Then he did exactly as Constance had seen him do in 
her mind's eye. 

"Botheration!" he exclaimed aloud, with a scowl, tore 
the note through, and tossed it into the flames. "Con- 
found these women ! There is no limit to their assurance ! 
Wishes 'to undertake the farm.' Would 'take it on a com- 
mission basis without salary.' Thinks she 'could make it 
pay. ' Does she think she is a better farmer than her hus- 
band ? He could never make it pay, and I paid him a very 
good salary." 

So he fussed and fumed as is the way of bachelors, es- 
pecially if they are Scotch, where a woman i$ concerned, 
until James brought in his soup. 
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"James," he said sharply, "as soon as you have served 
dinner take a note down to Mrs. Sinclair for me." And 
as he spoke he started toward his desk. 

"Will you not take your soup first, sirt ,, James inter- 
posed respectfully, "it will be cold, sir." 

McClure frowned but, being used to James's respectful 
coercion, sat down to his dinner with an ill grace. But 
his soup was uncommonly good and very comforting on a 
chilly evening, and James had set his favorite bottle at 
his elbow. His green duck was toothsome and broiled to 
perfection; his salad and stilton exactly to his taste, and 
by the time he had drawn up his chair before the fire again, 
with his cigar and his demi-tasse on a little stand beside 
him, he had begun to reconsider. 

"I will call on her and hear what she has to say for her- 
self," he concluded. "I suppose that much courtesy is 
due a woman ; but if I am to consider the matter at all I 
shall give her to understand it will be on a strictly business 
basis — no favor shown because she is a woman." 
' Half an hour later, just as the Honorable Helen was 
meditating on the expediency of taking her bedroom candle 
and herself up-stairs, and had already yawned audibly 
three times as a sort of preliminary notice of her intention, 
the two women were startled by a step oji the piazza floor 
and a knock at the door. Now, their nearest neighbor, 
excepting of course the master of the manor and the farm- 
hands in the red farm-house a quarter of .a mile down the 
valley, was three miles away, and not on such neighborly 
terms with the Sinclairs as to drop in upon them at that 
hour of the evening. One of the farm-hands would have 
come to the kitchen entrance; Miss Tremayne was sure 
this was the tramp she had been expecting ever since she 
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had discovered the isolation of the farm, and she begged 
Constance not to answer the knock. But Constance thought 
no tramp would have so assured a step ; it was the footfall 
of a man who felt himself on his own property. She had 
not liked the sound of it, it sounded anything but concilia- 
tory. To her excited nerves it sounded arrogant, and the 
knock had come as near being peremptory as the knock of 
a gentleman well could. 

It was therefore with inward trembling, but as one who 
nerves herself to meet the inevitable, that she answered 
the knock and responded briefly to McClure's formal salu- 
tation as she conducted him through the little entry into the 
living-room. The Honorable Miss Tremayne had held her 
ground valiantly, determined to be at hand to rescue her 
niece from any bloodthirsty tramp, should need be, and 
was on her feet now, with her lighted candle in her hand, 
presenting it to the intruder much as she might have pre- 
sented a pistol. 

But when she saw, instead of a tramp, the shapely head 
of the Master, stooping a little to pass through the doorway 
that fell an inch or two short of his six-foot-one, she was 
sorry she had not retreated in time, and set down her 
candle with the air of one making a full and formal sur- 
render. McClure was sorry, too, for he had a sneaking 
idea that he could browbeat the youthful Mrs. Sinclair into 
relinquishing her scheme, but if she was to be supported 
by this formidable aunt then it might be another matter. 

The introductions and the necessary interchange of cour- 
tesies between the Honorable Helen and the Master of 
Soaring Bun Farm having been safely accomplished, the 
Master turned at once to business. He began very affably, 
for him, Constance thought ; for the slight intercourse she 
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had heretofore held with him had not led her to regard him 
as a thoroughly amiable man. 

"You know what has brought me here this evening at 
so late an hour, Mrs. Sinclair ? ' ' 

"I suppose so/' she answered gravely, trying to decide 
mentally whether his quick response was a favorable omen 
or otherwise. "You received my note, of course t" 

"Yes, but only just as I was sitting down to dinner, 
after riding half-way to The Hemlocks with Doctor Hard- 
ing. I would have postponed my visit until to-morrow 
but that I leave in the morning for a day in Washington 
and it occurred to me that, if I saw you to-night, we might 
go over together your arguments and mine, pro and con. 
My trip on the train would give me time to consider them 
thoroughly and on my return I will give you an answer." 

He seemed here to wait for some commentary on his plan 
from Constance, but she merely bowed and he went on : 

"To begin with, Mrs. Sinclair, I had about determined, 
in my own mind, either to sell the farm or to put it into 
the hands of a capable business man on a purely business 
basis.' ' 

"I should want it on such a basis," interpolated Con- 
stance. 

* ' Yes, I know. ' ' The interruption seemed to have jostled 
him slightly from the calm suavity of his manner; a little 
line appeared between the keen gray eyes and his words 
came quickly and with the sharp little clip peculiar to them 
when he was annoyed. "Yes, I know, but it would be very 
difficult for a man of my temperament to have business 
dealings with a woman. Your husband may have told you, 
Mrs. Sinclair, that I am at times somewhat difficult?" 

"He always said that you were most fair," she an- 
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swered slowly, "and I know that you have been generous/ 

"Yes, but I don't want to be generous any longer. I 
want to regard my farm as a business venture and make 
it pay a fair interest on the capital invested." 

"That is what I want, also," she persisted steadily, "and 
what I think I can accomplish. ' ' 

"You!" He tried to speak lightly and hoped his man- 
ner was more jocular than he felt. "Do you regard your- 
self as a more competent farmer than your husband t You 
know, I suppose, that the farm ran behind heavily every 
year!" 

"I do not know that I am a better farmer; I believe I 
could be a better financier. There were ways in which I 
have always thought the farm might be administered more 
economically, and there were neglected assets that I believed 
could be made productive, but naturally my husband 
thought he knew more about such matters than I." 

"But, Mrs. Sinclair, I do not want anything stinted or 
picayunish in the management of the farm. While I am 
a little tired of having to go so deep down into my pockets 
every year to make up the deficit, I have been proud of 
the rapid development of the farm and the general impres- 
sion it gives of neatness and prosperity. I should hate to 
see anything that looked like scrimping. I would rather 
sell the farm and be done with it. As long as it is held in 
my name I want it at least to be a credit to its owner. ' ' 

The tint of ripe apricots in Mrs. Sinclair's cheeks deep- 
ened steadily as she listened to what she regarded as the 
imputations of this speech, but though she could not quite 
quench the steely sparks that had begun to blaze in her 
her eyes, she succeeded in keeping all traces of fire out of 
her voice. 
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"Mr. McClure," she smiled, "I have but one answer to 
your insinuations — try me for one year. If at the end of 
that time the farm is not in every respect as much of a 
credit to you as it is to-day, turn me out. Only, give me 
a perfectly untrammeled hand to do things in my own Way 
and to incur such expenses of operation as I shall consider 
necessary. I mean, give me a letter to your business man 
in Philadelphia, empowering me, when I need more stock, 
farm implements or hands, to send to him to procure them 
for me ; the stock and implements to be regarded as capital 
invested, the hands, of course, operating-expenses. My 
proposition is, that at the end of the year I will remit to 
you two thirds of the net profits from the farm produce, 
retaining for myself one third in lieu of salary; that 
should there be losses instead of profits, I agree to share 
the loss in the same ratio, I will bear one third of it. I 
wish to add," hurrying a little and slightly raising her 
hand as if to restrain McClure, who she saw was about to 
interrupt, ' ' I wish to add that I can say, almost certainly, 
that you may expect at the end of the first year a dividend 
of at least five per cent. ; after that I hope it will be much 
more. ' ' 

"Whew ! you take my breath away !" exclaimed McClure, 
looking quite as aghast as he sounded. "Do you know the 
amount invested t" 

"No, I do not. I might make a fair guess at it, but I 
prefer not to try." 

"In round numbers, I should say a hundred and fifty 
thousand. I bought the land for a song, but the clearing, 
the stock, the buildings, the equipment generally, would 
bring it to nearly or quite that figure. You would have to 
clear over eleven thousand dollars to pay me five per cent. 
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on my investment and still have a third of the profits for 
yourself.' ' 

Mrs. Sinclair was silent. The truth was she was taken 
aback. She had known the original price of the land and 
she had not counted on the improvements mounting up so 
hugely. When she spoke it was with a faint smile, for she 
was determined to "save her face." 

"I may be mistaken. I do not guarantee the five per 
cent., but that is what I am hoping for. In the meantime 
I hope you will give me a trial; it will be as easy to turn 
me out at the end of the year as now." 

McGlure felt that he had his dismissal and he arose to 
his feet and extended his hand. 

"Give me to-morrow in which to consider it, Mrs, Sin- 
clair, and in the meantime I wish to say you are a brave 
woman. Good night. Good night, Miss Tremayne." 

The two women sat silent until long after the latch of the 
little cottage gate had clicked behind the Master. Miss 
Tremayne 's eyes were glued to the piece of crochet-work 
she was busying herself with, but to her niece, anxiously 
regarding her, it seemed that the rigid set of the firm 
mouth was due to no intricacies of the crochet. When 
she could endure the silence no longer she broke it 
timidly : 

"Aunt Helen, will you not say something t" 

Helen laid her work down carefully, folded her hands, 
and raised her eyes. 

"Constance, I am an old fool!" she said crisply, "and 
you are a young one. I never ought to have said I would 
stay with you and let you have your chance at the farm. I 
had no idea it was such a stupendous undertaking. I had 
no idea there was so much capital invested. A hundred 
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and fifty thousand dollars ! That 's more than thirty thou- 
sand pounds, is n't it! I want you to give it up, Constance. 
I want you to let me off my promise to you and come home 
with me. You to clear eleven thousand dollars, when 
Harold lost money on it every year I It 's absurd ! It 's 
preposterous ! It 's impossible 1 ' ' 

"I don't have to make five per cent., you know," Con- 
stance urged. "I fancy if I cleared one per cent, or came 
out just even, Mr. McClure would be satisfied." 

"And suppose you don't. I don't see how you can if 
Harold couldn't. Suppose you lose; how are you going 
to pay your share of the deficit!" 

"I have my dowry money, you know. It 's very little, 
but I think it would pay that. I should never have ven- 
tured to offer to pay my share of the loss of it had not been 
for the dowry." 

"Your dowry! That makes it so much worse. If you 
had no capital to lose you could be no worse off than you 
are now, but when that is gone and you have to go home 
at last and be a pensioner on the earl's bounty, with no 
little income of your own to fall back on, it will be, to 
say the least, horribly uncomfortable. Constance, I insist, 
give it all up now while you have a little money of your 
own. Come back with me; Rexford will make you an 
allowance and with your dowry you can be very inde- 
pendent." 

But Constance shook her head. 

"Constance! you madden me! Must I write to the 
earl!" 

"You never would do that!" Constance flamed. 

"No, I don't want to unless you compel me, but why 
are you so — persistent!" 
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4 'Call me obstinate, if you will. I know I must seem so 
to you. But, Aunt Helen, I will tell you, now, why I can- 
not give it up. I can never leave Roaring Run Farm in 
debt to that man! I cannot stand the thought that his 
being good to Harold and me has occasioned him serious 
loss." 

"He is rich enough to stand it, I should judge." 

' • That has nothing to do with it. ' ' 

"But how will you make it any better, if you only in- 
volve him in still further loss!" 

'-I will not. Aunt Helen, I would confess it to no one 
but you, but there were many times when Harold lost Mr. 
McClure's money, or failed to make any for him, because 
of his — condition. I know that Doctor Harding persuaded 
Mr. McGlure to buy this farm and put Harold and me on 
it simply for the sake of providing us with a living. I 
have felt like an 'object of charity' every year that I knew 
Harold failed to clear expenses, and I shall feel like an 
object of charity all my life unless I can leave Roaring 
Run Farm on a paying basis, making fair dividends for its 
owner." 

Constance's voice had grown tense with feeling as she 
spoke; eyes and cheeks were flashing and glowing with re- 
pressed excitement. Her aunt looked at her for a long mo- 
ment, and as she looked her eyes softened and she spoke 
gently : 

"I think you are all wrong to feel so about it, Con- 
stance. Men are always making these business ventures 
and expecting to lose money in them. You should not be 
so sensitive." 

"Perhaps I would not be with another kind of man, a 
man like Doctor Harding, for instance. But that man ! I 
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cannot endure the thought 1 Harold did not seem to mind 
it, but it has been gall and wormwood to me for years. ' ' 

Miss Tremayne heaved an audible sigh and then, with a 
whimsical shrug of her shoulders, seemed to wash her hands 
of the whole affair. 

' ' Come, then, and kiss your old auntie * good night. ' I 'm 
off for bed and I 'm sure I '11 not sleep a wink, with the 
thought of this Sinbad of a farm on your shoulders. ' ' 

With that, having presented a stately cheek to her niece 's 
salute, she whirled suddenly, seized Constance about the 
neck, deposited a resounding kiss full on her lips, snatched 
up the candle which had remained lighted all through 
McClure's visit, and marched off, dabbing her eyes viciously 
with her crochet-work. In her own room she lapsed into 
a bad habit of hers, which she was always vainly trying 
to correct — talking aloud to herself. It was not, with her, 
a failure due to age, she had always had it, but she knew 
it was usually attributed to senility and she was forty-two, 
and though no one dreamed it of the self-contained Honor- 
able, she was beginning to dread the thought of approach- 
ing age. Now, as she walked up and down the room with 
a stately step that not even the agitation of her thoughts 
would hurry, she exclaimed aloud: 

"Poor Constance! Her life with Harold was a long 
nightmare and now she is dooming herself to a second life 
of fruitless toil. And she 's so pretty — no she 's beautiful ! 
she would make a great success at home, in her widow's 
weeds. And there 's Jack Ellersley, as nice a fellow as ever 
lived, been in love with her always and still is, no doubt. 
And I fancy Sir Thomas could easily be caught the second 
time, since he 's never found any one to share his baronetcy 
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with him. Oh, I must take her back with me, even if I have 
to write the earl to order her home !" 

Then she stopped suddenly in her walk. "No," she said 
slowly, "I 11 write Doctor Harding instead. He '11 know 
how to convince her, and there 's no reason in the world 
why, just because of a dead-and-gone past, I should not 
write him. ' ' 

With the Honorable Helen, to decide on a course of action 
was to put it into instant execution. With an air of great 
determination she sat down at her desk and while soft pink 
roses bloomed, and died, and bloomed again in her cheeks, 
she wrote her note to Doctor Harding. 



CHAPTER IV 

A BAD BEGINNING 

MSS TREMAYNE'S note to Harding did not ac- 
complish what she had ostensibly hoped for, but 
it did accomplish one thing she had secretly 
hoped for: it brought Harding to the cottage at Roaring 
Run Farm and gave her a chance to show that with her, at 
least, bygones should be bygones. 

That is, she thought she showed this, but I am not sure 
that either one displayed quite such ease or indifference 
as two people who had nothing to recall in the past might 
have done. Certainly there was that unusual glow under 
the bronze of Harding's cheek, as he made his entry into 
Mrs. Sinclair's living-room, that his friend McClure had 
thrice noted, and Miss Tremayne's rare pink roses were 
all abloom as she extended her hand to him with studious 
sang-froid and elaborate cordiality. Conversation ran 
quite trippingly as long as Mrs. Sinclair was in the room, 
but when she was called out to see one of the farm men 
it halted embarrassingly. It was Harding who came to 
the rescue. 

" You said I was on no account to let Mrs. Sinclair know 
that you had written me. How, pray, am I supposed to 
know of her desire to take over the farm! She has not 
confided in me, and I do not see that I can proceed to con- 
vince her of her error while I am supposed to be in the dark 
concerning it." 

34 
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"Of course not. But can't you emulate Sentimental 
Tommy and 'find a wy't Couldn't you introduce the 
topic with a casual 'I wonder what Mr. McClure 's going 
to do with the farm' t" 

* ' I might if I were talking to any one but the widow of 
the farmer, but that strikes me as not so casual as cold- 
blooded when I am speaking to Mrs. Sinclair." 

"Oh, of course, of course!" exclaimed Miss Tremayne, 
hurriedly, and all confusion. "How stupid I am! I am 
not usually so wanting in consideration for the decencies, 
I beg you to believe. But I 'm sure you can find a way 
without my blundering help ; you are so clever," with a sly 
glance at him that said louder than words, I am trying to 
bamboozle you. 

Harding laughed. 

"You shall not corrupt me by soft speeches, Miss Tre- 
mayne. I know very well that I am not clever and that 
you know I 'm not. Moreover, I 'm not at all sure I am 
of your way of thinking. I rather think it might be a 
good thing for Mrs. Sinclair to undertake the farm, and I 'm 
almost sure it would be a good thing for Mr. McClure and 
the farm." 

"Horrors!" exclaimed Miss Tremayne, but was pre- 
vented from getting any further by the entrance of the 
subject of their conversation, who plunged right into the 
question they had been discussing and gave Harding his 
opportunity, not to help Miss Tremayne convince her of the 
folly of her course but to encourage her in pursuing it. 

"That was Hawley," said Mrs. Sinclair, "and he wants 
my permission to plow up a new field on the other side of 
Bald Knob and put it in corn. I told him I did not feel 
authorized to give him the permission, but I would speak 
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to Mr. McClure about it. The men have never consulted 
Mr. McClure about anything and they are all deadly afraid 
of him. I 'm afraid of him, myself, but I want you to 
know, Doctor Harding, that I have asked him to let me 
take my husband's place as manager. I 'm to have my 
answer to-morrow. I know your opinion carries more 
weight with him than any one's; will you speak a strong 
word for me J" 

"Constance!" Miss Tremayne began to remonstrate, but 
Harding took the word from her. 

"Miss Tremayne has just been telling me that you want 
to undertake it. I understand she is strongly opposed to 
your doing so and I do not like to go counter to her wishes, 
but if it were left to me to express my unbiased convic- 
tions I should say I believe you will succeed and bid you 
God-speed. ' ' 

"There, Aunt Helen!" exclaimed Constance, trium- 
phantly, "you see there is one man in the world who be- 
lieves in me." 

But Miss Tremayne was not easy to move from her oppo- 
sition, and they were still warm in argument when Black 
Betty announced tea on the piazza and Harding was per- 
suaded to partake of a repast in which, he declared, he 
seldom indulged in America, though he liked it immensely 
in England. 

"To take it with two Englishwomen will, I suppose, be 
almost like taking it in England," he said, and if an un- 
usual brightness of his mild eyes and a suppressed excite- 
ment in his ordinarily calm manner were signs of enjoy- 
ment, then he enjoyed the little function keenly. He liked 
to have Miss Tremayne call him "Traitor!" reproachfully 
and he took a mischievous pleasure in drawing her into 
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argument more heated than logical, and he evidently de- 
lighted greatly in ranking himself as Mrs. Sinclair's cham- 
pion and Miss Tremayne's foe. 

But his enjoyment was of brief duration. At the end of 
fifteen minutes he was compelled to break away. 

"I have promised Mr. McClure to meet him at the Oak 
Kidge station, ' ' he exclaimed, drawing out his watch, with 
an old-fashioned apology. "It 's a fifteen-mile ride and 
I 've barely time to make it." And with hasty adieus he 
was off, but as he waved farewell, with wide-swinging hat, 
from his seat on Selim he called back : 

"I '11 use all my eloquence on Mr. McClure, Mrs. Sin- 
clair ; he shall have fifteen miles of solid argument in your 
behalf." 

However, Harding's arguments were unnecessary, for 
McClure had already made up his mind. He had decided 
to give Mrs. Sinclair her chance and so he told Harding. 

"I know I 'm a fool to do it," was his way of putting 
it, "but it 's only for a year and she can't make it cost 
me much more than her husband did every year; and it 
gives me time to look around for some one. Just now I 
don't know which way to turn for the right kind of man 
and I confess it 's rather a relief to have things settled, 
at least temporarily. If I find they are going badly this 
year, and the right man doesn't turn up to take charge, I 
can always sell the farm, you know." 

The cottage was dark when the two horsemen came up 
to it and turned into the lodge-gates opposite, but it was 
not very late, and Harding, believing that in a darkened 
chamber on the second floor Mrs. Sinclair was probably 
listening to the sound of their horses' hoofs on the rocky 
road, and longing to know McClure 's decision, ventured 
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to call tip, so softly that it need not disturb her should she 
be asleep : 

"It 's all right, Mrs. Sinclair/ ' 

There was a quick response through the open window: 
"Oh, I 'm so glad, Doctor Harding; I'm so grateful to 
you!" 

It was a disembodied voice falling bell-like, clear and 
soft, through the still air, and McClure heard it with a 
tingling sense of pleasure for which he could not account, 
though he betrayed nothing in his comment to Harding but 
a grumbling discontent : 

"Grateful to you! I thought I was the benefactor!" 

To her finger-tips Mrs. Sinclair was a business woman; 
or, if she was not one naturally, she was determined to 
become one now that she had assumed such grave responsi- 
bilities. Therefore, summoning "Young George," as he 
was called to distinguish him from the older George Hawley, 
she went over with him carefully on paper every field of 
the farm, what had been sowed on it last year and what it 
was best to plant it with the coming year ; every cow, calf, 
bull, horse, sheep, and pig on the place, and the condition 
of each, as also of every implement, piece of machinery, 
and outbuilding. That Young George was able to give her 
accurate information on almost every point proved what she 
had believed to be the case: he was the right man to make 
foreman; and, having put him through his examination so 
thoroughly, she proceeded to endow him with the position. 

Now, the foreman under her husband's rule had been — 
and he still held the position — a man peculiarly distasteful 
to her. He had her husband's ruling vice, love of drink, 
redeemed by none of her husband's virtues. He was a 
coarse, brutal Irishman, stem to the point of cruelty with 
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his subordinates, who cordially hated him, cringing to and 
fawning upon those in authority. His servility had blinded 
her husband to his defects, and even McClure had regarded 
Hawley as an exceptionally capable man. She was not 
sure that Mr. McClure would approve of his dismissal, but 
she was not going to ask his approval. The stipulation 
she had been most insistent upon was that she should be 
given an absolutely free hand in the management. 

There had always been a but scantily veiled hostility 
between Hawley and Mrs. Sinclair since her first year at 
Soaring Bun. He had begun with his fawning methods 
in his intercourse with her, but she would have none of 
them; she distrusted the man even before she had dis- 
covered his malign influence over her husband. He had not , 
only been a willing second to Sinclair in his drinking- 
bouts; she was very sure he had often instigated them and 
urged them on to the excess to which they frequently at- 
tained. He had been her husband's companion on that 
last dreadful ride from Oak Ridge when Sinclair's horse, 
stung to madness by the mistreatment to which his master, 
in his drunken folly, had subjected him, had revolted, 
thrown his master and broken his neck. She had some- 
times suspected Hawley of a sinister design in encouraging 
Sinclair in his drinking, hoping to finally disqualify him 
for the management of the farm and step into the position 
for himself. He had long since ceased to treat her with 
anything but the scantiest and surliest civility; yet, since 
her husband's death, he had returned to something of the 
fawning servility of his earlier manner and had deferred 
to her every question of importance. She had begun to 
believe that it was possible she had been unjust in her sus- 
picions of him, and she dreaded greatly that interview with 
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him when she must give him his dismissal, feeling some 
pity for the man's humiliation mingled with her fear of 
his coarseness and brutality. Had she known that at this 
p very moment McClure was reading an application from 
Hawley to be made manager of the farm, so cleverly worded 
as to intimate, with apparent reluctance, that there were 
many ways in which he was sure the former management 
could be improved upon, she would have felt less pity for 
the man in the coming interview, but no less dread of him. 

Young George was commissioned to convey to Hawley the 
message from Mrs. Sinclair that she wished to see him. 
Now, Hawley had been perfectly aware that Young George 
had been sent for first, had taken careful account of the 
length of time he had been closeted with Mrs. Sinclair, and 
had been angered thereby. 

"I will see her when I git ready," was his insolent an- 
swer to Young George's message; "I can't have women- 
folk interferin' with me wurruck." 

Young George, who had been devotedly loyal to Mrs. 
Sinclair from the moment of his arrival from the Philadel- 
phia Juvenile Court three years before, and whose loyalty 
to the young widow was ten-fold more intense than it had 
been to the young wife, with difficulty restrained himself 
from a show of anger. But all he said was: 

"I advise you to go and see Mrs. Sinclair at once, the 
quicker the better." 

Hawley 's response was a sneer: 

"Mamma's darlin' can go and see her himsilf, if he likes. 
I 'm no widdy's pet." 

There was fire in Young George's eye and his fists 
clenched involuntarily, but the young fellow had both dis- 
cretion and self-control. He turned on his heel and strode 
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off toward the house, and Hawley, thinking he was going 
to report him to Mrs. Sinclair, called after him in more of 
a panic than he would have cared to own to : 

' ' Come back here, you young divil ! I 11 go an ' see the 
widdy mesilf, an' afther I 've seen 'er I '11 settle with yoti. 
1 11 give you your walkin '-papers, young man. 1 11 have 
no pryin' tattle-tales hangin' 'round me any longer." 

George's answer was a smile so plainly of derision that 
Hawley was both infuriated and frightened. Heretofore 
he had held Young George, as he had held every other man 
and boy on the place, in a state of cowed submission. No 
man dared call his soul his own if Hawley was in one of 
his tempers, which was not seldom, since they were sure to 
follow his frequent drinking-bouts. But it was evident, 
this time, that Young George was not at all afraid of him, 
and there must be some reason for this new spirit of in- 
dependence. If Mrs. Sinclair had put him up to it, then 
Hawley would go and have it out with Mrs. Sinclair. 

He wore none of the air of fawning deference that he 
had assumed since Mr. Sinclair's death, when he entered 
the little room that had been his late employer's office and 
found Mrs. Sinclair awaiting him. He doffed a reluctant 
hat, uttered a surly "Good mornin'," and took the chair 
she indicated to him with a truculent air that was unmis- 
takable and that steeled Mrs. Sinclair to the performance 
of an unpleasant duty. 

"Mr. Hawley," she began at once, "I am sorry to say 
to you that I will no longer need your services. I have 
been looking over my husband's books and I find there is 
due you a hundred and fifty dollars. I will add twenty- 
five to that amount, since I am giving you such short notice, 
and ask you to resign your duties at once to my new fore- 
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man, Mr. George McAfee* I should be glad, also, if you 
could make it convenient to leave Roaring Run immediately, 
as I shall need your quarters in the farm-house." 

She had spoken so quickly and so decidedly, with no sign 
of fear in her crisp tones, that Hawley's breath was taken 
away. Like all bullies, he was an innate coward. More- 
over, he did not understand her air of authority. Hereto* 
fore she had deferred all matters of importance, even of 
such small importance as the plowing up of a new field, to 
Mr. McClure. There was no reference to McClure in her 
dismissal of him. For a moment he was cowed as he had 
intended to cow her ; he half arose from his seat and half 
extended his arm for his hat on the floor beside him, but 
with the movement the blood rushed to his head and the fire 
to his brain. He had been drinking and it did not take 
much to set him aflame. 

"I '11 take my dismissal from Mr. McClure and from 
no goldarned widdy woman !" he shouted belligerently. 

She had never considered herself a very brave woman and 
at this moment she was in deadly terror of Hawley, whom 
she now perceived to be more than half -intoxicated. Her 
husband in his cups was still a gentleman : he had never 
been violent ; but the brute in this man gleamed ferociously 
from his red eyes. Inwardly trembling, she spoke with 
calm authority: 

"Mr. McClure has nothing to do with this. I am in 
charge of the farm and I will engage the men I need and 
dismiss those I do not need. Moreover, you will go at once, 
Hawley, or you will forfeit the twenty-five-dollar bonus I 
have offered you." 

Her voice had risen as she went on and in spite of her 
effort at self-control there had been a little quaver at the 
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last. Her announcement that she had charge of the farm, 
when Hawley had been counting on it for himself, roused 
him to a pitch of fury that gave him the aspect of an 
enraged wild beast ready to spring, and it was this hideous 
spectacle of the man that had been responsible for the 
slight faltering in Constance's voice. 

But she did not quail morally. Even when the madman, 
shrieking out frightful oaths and vile epithets, and foam- 
ing at the mouth in his fury, sprang toward her with mur- 
der in his eye and outstretched fist, she stood quietly and 
held him with a steadfast eye. It was that undaunted look 
that saved her. Had she quailed for a moment he would 
have felled her with a blow of his ponderous fist that would 
have no doubt meant murder, but he hesitated a moment 
before that brave and steadfast gaze and his moment of 
hesitation gave opportunity for her rescue. 

Young George had been afraid of the effects upon Hawley 
of the dismissal which he knew must be in store for him, 
and while not liking to linger near enough to appear to be 
eavesdropping, he yet thought it wise to be within reach, 

* if needed. He was only a few rods from the house, busied, 
apparently, in inspecting a fence that needed repairs, when 
he heard Hawley 's roar of rage and the torrent of vile 
language that followed. Flinging down hammer and saw, 
he dashed for the house, threw open the office door, and 
flung himself between Hawley and Mrs. Sinclair. With 

' a yell of rage more like the roar of a wild beast than any 
human sound Mrs. Sinclair had ever heard, Hawley sprang 
at Young George '& throat. But the young fellow was quick 
and lithe, and, managing to escape the murderous clutch, he 
caught Hawley a fair and square blow between the eyes that 
staggered him for a moment. Nevertheless, the lad was but 
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a stripling and would no doubt have fared badly in a 
prolonged struggle with Hawley, whose size and strength 
were enormous. 

Mrs. Sinclair had been courageous enough for herself, 
but she was in terror for her brave young defender, and 
her terror took the form of lightninglike devices to aid 
Young George. She turned quickly to a drawer of the desk, 
took out a ball of small rope, and with trembling fingers, 
but nevertheless swiftly and deftly, proceeded to knot a 
noose such as her husband had taught her and which he 
had learned from the cow-boys on the western plains. It 
was a futile device,. no doubt; it was hardly possible she 
could have succeeded in looping a lariat over the bull-like 
head and neck of Hawley as she hoped to do, but it was fine 
to see a timid and delicate woman dojng her best to aid her 
defender. 

At least so thought McGlure, who at this moment ap- 
peared at the open door, with Miss Tremayne close behind 
him. Their advent was announced to the three, too pre- 
occupied to have noticed it otherwise, by a piercing shriek 
from the woman, followed quickly by a stern and impera- 
tive shout of command from the man. The woman's shriek 
made no impression on either Hawley or George, but at the 
man's voice Hawley loosed his murderous clutch and turned 
a sullen face, swollen and purple with rage, toward 
McClure. 

' i Out of this room and out of this house, both of you ! ' ' 
shouted McClure, too shocked and indignant for any par- 
leying or investigations into the right or wrong of the 
matter. Both men started to obey, but Mrs. Sinclair in- 
tervened. 

"Send Hawley out, Mr. McClure, but allow George to 
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remain, if you please," she said in a voice that straggled 
in vain to keep all tremor out of it. 

"Very well, if you say so," grumbled McClure, who 
thought there could be no extenuation for sueh brutality in 
the presence of a woman. Young George had been a favor- 
ite with him, he was his own protegS, rescued from the 
Juvenile Court, and he had been proud that he had made 
good on the farm and so justified his judgment in the rescue. 
But for that very reason he was inclined now to be the 
sterner with him. 

"Well, sir, what is all this about?" he began severely. 
But Mrs. Sinclair again interposed : 

"I will tell it, if you please," with a gesture of silence 
toward George. "I called Hawley to the office a few min- 
utes ago to dismiss him, and, infuriated at his dismissal, 
he turned upon me with a torrent of vile language, and 
then, seeing that I refused to be intimidated, sprang toward 
me with clenched fist to deal me what I verily believe but 
for George McAfee would have been my death-blow. 
George had evidently overheard Hawley and rushed in to 
save me." 

"What ! was it so bad as that !" exclaimed McClure, look- 
ing at Young George as if for confirmation. 

"I believe it was, sir," George answered modestly. "I 
believe when Mr. Hawley is drinking, sir, he is not himself. 
I believe he could easily kill a person when he 's crossed, 
he gets that blind with rage." 

"Drinking!" exclaimed McClure and silent for a mo- 
ment. Mrs. Sinclair," he said, recovering himself with an 
effort, "are you through with Young George? I think it 
might be wise for you and me to discuss this matter to- 
gether. ' ' 
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" Yes," she said, "I kept him only because I did not wish 
the two men to go out together. I was afraid Hawley 
would be quarrelsome again." 

"Quite right — George, keep away from Hawley for a 
while, and in the meantime, will you go up to the Manor 
House and ask Doctor Harding to step down here t Also, 
George, while you are there, will you see what you can do 
with the door between the kitchen and the butler's pantry t 
It is swollen by the weather and refuses to shut, James 
tells me." 

George made his embarrassed bow, and went out into 
the garden, picked up his kit of tools, and started for the 
Manor House. 

' ' That will keep him busy for a while, ' ' said McClure as 
the door closed behind him, "and give Hawley time to cool 
off." 

"Time, I hope," said Mrs. Sinclair, "to get away from 
the farm altogether. I am convinced he is a dangerous 
fellow. I shall not feel that George is safe until Hawley 
has left the farm for good. ' ' 

"And what about yourself?" 

"Oh, I am not afraid for myself! I do not believe he 
would come deliberately in search of me to harm me." 

"I am not so sure about it. In fact, I shall insist that, 
for the present at least, you have Young George sleep at 
the cottage. I do not consider it at all wise, until Hawley 
is well out of the country, for you two women to stay here 
alone. ' ' 

Constance colored with vexation. The whole dreadful 
affair was intolerable to her. She thought it must seem to 
McClure like beginning her management of the farm with a 
fiasco. She was sensitively alive to the bad beginning she 
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was making; she could not even dismiss an employee with- 
out stirring up a vulgar row, such as would have been im- 
possible had a man been in her place, and which was as 
impossible to quell without the assistance of a man. Now, 
when she was so particularly desiring to appear inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, to have Mr. McClure taking meas- 
ures for her protection and comfort was unbearable. She 
would, have none of it ! Why, she might as well be one of 
those frivolous Philadelphia belles who had come down 
to the house parties at the manor and treated the farmer's 
wife with supercilious condescension. She wished to run 
this farm by herself: she would have neither McClure 's 
assistance nor his protection. Therefore she answered 
stiffly : 

" It is not at all necessary, Mr. McClure. I can very well 
take care of myself." 

But at this Miss Tremayne spoke up. She had remained 
silent after that first involuntary shriek, the only sign of 
her presence being a series of terrified gasps at each new 
development of horrors in Constance's explanations. 

"Constance, do be sensible!" she implored. "I shall 
not sleep a wink with no man in the house and that terrible 
creature prowling around." 

"But it 's George he would be after. It would be safer 
without him that with, I believe," Constance objected. 

"Then I shall send down Canute to take care of George," 
McClure said in a tone of finality that admitted of no fur- 
ther discussion of the question. 

That matter being settled, he turned to Mrs. Sinclair 
with a quizzical glance. 

"Will you tell me how you came to discharge Hawleyt 
The event has proved that you were right, but I had always 
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supposed him a decent fellow and an admirable foreman. ' ' 

"I knew he was neither. I have not lived on the farm 
with him all these years without knowing him well. I 
could not have run the farm a day with him as foreman." 

"Did you know he had applied for your place?" 

"No!" 

"Yes; and I was coming down with his letter in my 
pocket to see if we could not promote him a little — give 
him a little more responsibility with a little more salary 
to console him for his disappointment — when I stepped 
in on the fracas." 

"Poor fellow! I can make a little allowance for him; 
or at least I can understand why he was so furious. To 
apply for 9 position and then have the successful applicant 
turn you out of the one you already hold would try the 
temper of an angel, which poor Hawley is not." 

"There is no allowance to be made for him!" declared 
McClure, sternly. "He is a ruffian of the worst type. I 
am still shuddering at the thought of what might have 
happened but for Young George 's readiness. ' ' 

"And your opportune arrival," supplemented Miss Tre- 
mayne. "I think he was making short work with George; 
and then, I suppose, he would have turned on Constance. ' ' 

"I think I will go down to the farm-house now and see 
him safely off the place, ' ' began McClure, but was stopped 
by a horrified " Oh ! no ! " from both women. Before they 
had time to explain that it was not to be thought of ; that 
he should not venture within the neighborhood of the mon- 
ster ; that his life would be in danger should he even think 
of it, there was a timid knock at the door and a small boy 
presented himself and a note, very soiled and very ill 
spelled but sufficiently legible to make it clear that Hawley 
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wished the check for one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
sent by bearer, when he would clear out at once. 

McClure thought his demand preposterous. He could 
not believe he was two months behind in his salary, and 
the twenty-five dollars bonus he most certainly did not 
deserve. 

But I have given my word, ' 9 said Mrs. Sinclair. 
But I do not consider the manner of his receiving your 
offer as agreeing to it." 

1 ' He agrees now. ' ' 

"Very well, do as you think best; you 're managing this 
farm ; but I formally register my protest. ' ' 

McClure 's stern tones and the steely gleam of his eye 
both cut Constance to the quick, and for a moment she 
looked the picture of distress. She was really very much 
afraid of McClure, but her word was her bond, even to a 
rascal like Hawley. Yet she could not but remember that 
all wages were included in the running-expenses of the farm 
and that the twenty-five dollars, therefore, must be just 
so much out of Mr. McClure *s dividend. She registered 
a mental note to take it out of her private purse ; but how 
was she to let Mr. McClure know that she was not robbing 
him in sticking to her agreement? — for on sticking to it 
she was quite resolved. 

McClure saw her distress and relented. Although he 
was an obstinate Scotchman and liked having his own way, 
and though while he was perfectly willing to squander thou- 
sands, if it pleased him, he hated to see others spend a cent 
if it did not please him, yet he had all the Scotch softness 
of heart and Susceptibility to a woman's influence, suc- 
cessfully masked by a sternness of manner that at times 
amounted to harshness. 
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Now, as he relented, his face, which heretofore Mrs. Sin- 
clair had considered hard and cold, was softened by a genial 
smile, and nothing could have been more courteous than 
his words and tones. 

* 'Write your check as you think best, Mrs. Sinclair; I 
withdraw my protest. I like you all the better for being 
a woman of your word and shall consider my affairs safe 
in the hands of one who is to be neither driven nor per- 
suaded from her own right judgment." 

1 'Thank you/' said Constance, gratefully. "I hated to 
begin by antagonizing you," and as she spoke she felt the 
first faint touch of liking for this man, who had heretofore 
rather repelled her, and the friendly feeling expressed it- 
self by dancing lights in her tawny gold eyes. 

"By Jove, she is beautiful!" said McClure to himself, 
looking down into her shining eyes. And "I begin to see 
why Aunt Helen calls him handsome, ' ' thought Constance, 
catching the warm twinkle of admiration and glow of good 
feeling in the gray eyes she had always thought as cold and 
hard as steel. 



CHAPTER V 

STRICTLY BUSINESS 

AND now began for Constance a new life fall of 
intense interest and delight She could hardly 
remember being happier, even in the first year of 
her married life, certainly never since then. Her marriage 
had been a love marriage, but it was the love of a very 
young girl, taken by a handsome face and winning manner. 
She had married against the urgent protests of her friends, 
almost against the expressed prohibition of the stern earl, 
her guardian, and for a few months she had been wildly 
happy. But it was a short-lived happiness and when her 
husband began to show that he cared more for his glass 
and the society of his boon companions than for the love 
and respect of his young wife, he soon killed her love and 
respect. Constance learned that to be tied for m years 
to a man whom one no longer loves and cannot respect, is 
to have the joy of life extinguished. One may go on, out- 
wardly indifferent, even showing some apparent interest 
in the trivial things of life, but the zest of living is gone. 

Harold's sudden death came as a dreadful shock, and at 
first there was a swift and overwhelming return of the early 
love, a forgetting of all the years that had intervened since 
the first happy one. But it was inevitable that with the 
recovery from that first shock should come the gradual 

realization that a great load of misery had been lifted out 
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of her life. It was inevitable that with the lifting of that 
load the spirits so long depressed should gradually rise; 
the whole soul so long atrophied should slowly awaken 
to the joy of life. The old sparkle and glow of girlhood 
came back to her eyes, a sparkle and glow that her friends 
had long missed; that those who had known her only re- 
cently had never seen. 

Yet she had many tender thoughts of the old Harold, 
whom she had loved, and she resolutely refused to dwell on 
the later Harold whom she had come to barely tolerate, 
and out of that tender feeling for the old love had grown 
her first strong desire to undertake the farm and retrieve 
her husband's mistakes. The longer she dwelt on that 
thought, the more determined she became to clear his repu- 
tation of the stigma of bad management and inefficient 
business methods. She would leave the farm, if leave it 
she must, out of debt and on a paying basis. 

She was quite sure this could be done. In these years 
that she had spent on the farm she had seen a thousand 
leaks that she had longed to stop, and innumerable chances 
for adding to the farm's revenues that she had longed to 
take. She had come to Roaring Run with high hopes. 
Here, at last, had seemed the opportunity that her husband 
had never had to cut loose from the entanglements of com- 
panions and vices that had crippled his youth, and build for 
himself, if not a fortune, at least an honorable competency. 
It had begun well. Harold had a real genius for organiza- 
tion and development; he was full of enthusiasm, and, 
buried in the heart of the mountains, far from temptation, 
reform seemed an easy matter. He had loved to talk over 
his plans with his wife ; he listened to her suggestions and 
often followed them, recognizing their practical value and 
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generously giving her full credit when credit was due. 
They began to be, in a way in which they had never been 
before, good friends and good comrades, and Constance was 
happy. 

She could never quite understand how this was all gradu- 
ally changed; how he came to receive every suggestion, 
even the mildest and most trivial, with irritable impatience, 
until she learned never to offer one ; how he no longer talked 
over with her his plans for the farm but went ahead reck- 
lessly and extravagantly, it seemed to her, consulting no 
one ; most of all, how the old habit crept slowly back until 
it had wrapped its tentacles around him in a deadly grip 
that only death itself could loose. She believed that she 
could attribute most or all of this change to the foreman 
Hawley, but what she could not understand was how a 
coarse, common, illiterate brute, as she rightly regarded 
Hawley, could secure such an ascendency over Harold, who 
with all his faults had still the instincts of a gentleman. 
No wonder that her first act in her new rule had been to get 
rid of Hawley, whom she regarded as not only her hus- 
band 's evil genius but her own. 

t It had been arranged, as both McClure and Miss Tre- 
mayne had insisted, that Young George should sleep at 
the cottage, and a comfortable room had been fitted up for 
him opening x out of the office. McClure had also kept his 
promise of sending down Canute, one of his two Great 
Danes, to protect Young George. 

Constance had disliked these arrangements; they seemed 
to her a confession of weakness on her part, an acknowledg- 
ment of feminine inadequacy to meet every emergency. 
Now, at home in England — these were the days before the 
Great War — she was a suffragist, and had always claimed, 
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even two or three times on a semi-platform — that is to say, 
in a drawing-room meeting of suffragists — that there was 
nothing a man could do that a woman could not do as 
well ; no emergency a man could be called on to meet that 
a woman could not prove herself equal to. It was, per- 
haps, with a lurking desire to prove the truth of these oft- 
repeated assertions that she had so ardently longed to 
secure the management of the farm, and here, in the very 
outset, she was proving herself the weaker vessel and must 
needs look to a man — and a dog — for protection. Yet she 
^ould not but confess, also, to a very comfortable feel- 
ing of security with Young George asleep, and snoring 
rhythmically, in a first-floor room, and Canute, also gently 
snoring, chained to the piazza railing. She need not lie 
awake with strained ears listening for every unusual sound ; 
she could sleep in peace, assured that Canute's low growl 
or deep-mouthed bay would awaken both her and George 
if any danger approached. 

Hawley seemed to have taken himself well out of the 
neighborhood ; she saw and heard nothing of him, and it was 
with a keen sense of elation, a feeling of power she had 
never known before, that she entered upon her new duties. 
It was a feeling nearest akin to what she had felt on a re- 
membered ride of her girlhood when, well seated in her 
saddle, snaffle and curb held in a light but firm hand, she 
had guided a spirited hunter, never before ridden by a 
woman, over field and fence, through bog and brook, safe to 
the finish of a wild fox-hunt. 

The air was keen on these early spring mornings, but 
long before the heavy mists had rolled up from the little 
valley of Roaring Run, and wreathed old Bald Knob in 
smoky billows, she was in her khaki riding-habit, astride 
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the high-bred Kentucky mare her husband had given her 
in their first year at Roaring Run Farm, Young George at 
her side, riding over every field and meadow, inspecting 
stables and dairy, seeing that the men were well started 
on the day 's work and discussing with George the program 
for the next day. While she had been a keenly interested 
observer of the work of the farm for five years, had read 
diligently the books on farming with which the library 
was well stocked, and the farm journals that came weekly, 
there were yet many things she did not know and was eager 
to learn as quickly as possible. She resolved to propose 
to Young George a partnership; she would give him the 
results of her reading and he should give her the fruits 
of his experience. 

It was early May; the orchards were a mass of pink and 
white bloom; in the garden pale purple lilacs hung their 
heads, heavy with fragrance ; great branches of starry white 
dogwood and masses of rose-tinted azaleas made the woods 
brilliant with color; along the narrow, rocky pike wild 
rose and woodbine garlanded the rough stone walls and 
in the meadows the cows stood to their hocks in luscious 
grass and fragrant clover. 

It was early morning, also, and the sun was just peeping 
over the shoulder of Bald Knob as Constance, with Young 
George at her heels, stepped out of the dairy barn where 
she had been watching the milking. Their horses were 
waiting for them outside and she put one arm over the 
neck of Barbary Bay (Bab, for short) and turned to look 
up .at the long line of cows winding their way up the lower 
slopes of Bald Knob. The dew lay so heavy on the lush 
grass that it was almost like wading through wide pools 
of water, and, from where she stood, she could see the wet 
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flanks of the cows shine and glisten as they caught the rays 
of the early morning sun. Tom, the herdsman, was driving 
them to the upland meadow, and when the last loitering 
cow had lumbered clumsily across the lowered bars, he 
put up the bars and turned briskly back, half running down 
the steep slopes to join Mrs. Sinclair and George. 

The milkmen had borne their brimming pails into the 
milk-house, and already through the open door the cheerful 
hum of the separator reached Constance where she stood. 
Joe, the butter and milk overseer, could be trusted to see 
that all went right in his department. Two of the men 
were carrying the skim-milk, fresh from the separator and 
still warm from the cows, to the young calves, impatiently 
awaiting their breakfast in their stanchions near by, and 
making the air vocal with their eager "Ma-a-a Ma-a-a." 
The rest of the men were leaving the milk-house in a noisy 
group, and, the eyes of both foreman and manager being on 
them, were scattering with ostentatious haste to their 
various duties. For every man on the place, be he groom 
or gardener, stable-boy or plow-boy, must be pressed into 
service at milking-time. 

Constance stood and looked off, first at the long line of 
fawn-colored cows slowly winding up the slopes of Bald 
Knob, then at the sleek Jersey bulls in the lower meadow, 
that at sight of the cows had pressed eagerly to the fence 
on the side toward the upland pasture, and with low musi- 
cal bellows were wishing them a wistful "good morning"; 
then, beyond, to the red farm-house where the farmer's wife 
and her "help" were passing in and out of the open 
kitchen door, intent oa cleaning up after the great farm 
breakfast and getting ready for the early farm dinner; 
then her eyes swept on, across Roaring Run, to the stables 
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where the grooms were currying and grooming the Master's 
thoroughbreds outside the stable doors; then still farther 
on to the vine-wreathed cottage with the blue smoke curling 
from the chimney* showing that Black Betty was already 
in the kitchen getting her mistress's dainty breakfast 
ready; then across the pike and up the farther slopes to 
where the gabled roofs and chimneys of the Manor House 
pricked up among the clustering chestnuts and hemlocks. 
There was no smoke curling from the Manor House chim- 
neys; there would be no plebeian seven-o'clock breakfast 
waiting for the Lord of the Manor, and no keen appetite, 
won by hours of early riding, with which to eat his late 
one. Her lip curled unconsciously at the thought, and then 
a great thrill of elation crowded out every other feeling. 

For a year, at least, this wide domain of meadow, field, 
and forest, was hers to do with as she would, and she was 
determined to do so well with it that it should be hers for 
many a long year more. This year she would work it on 
shares and make it pay a fair profit to its owner, but next 
year she would rent it outright, as the farmers at home 
rented the earl's farms, and all the profits and absolute con- 
trol would be hers. And so well should it pay that in time 
she would be able to buy it from its owner, leaving him 
only his pleasure house on the hill, where he could enter- 
tain his gay friends at his will; and again her lip curled 
unconsciously. 

So absorbed had she been in her day-dreams, her soul 
ravished by the beauty of the panorama the rolling mists 
were rapidly unveiling to her eyes, that she did not notice 
the herdsman standing beside her, hat in hand, till George 
called her back to consciousness by his respectful, "Did you 
want to speak to Tom, Mrs. Sinclair?" 
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Then in a moment day-dream and poetic visions vanished 
and she was all practical business woman. 

"Tom," she began in her crisp tones, "I have many 
questions to ask you; follow us down to the stone seat on 
the bridge." 

She vaulted into the saddle as she spoke, and, George 
following her on his own horse and Tom on foot, went 
carefully down the steep and rocky road to the stone- 
arched bridge crossing the brook, full to the brim this 
morning from spring freshets, and rushing under the stone 
arch with a roar that threatened to drown their voices. It 
necessitated Constance's dismounting from Barbary Bay 
and seating herself beside Tom on the stone bench. 

Then for an hour the three sat and talked herds and 
milking — the number of cows milked ; the pounds of butter 
produced; the amount of green forage and the amount of 
grain raised for feeding (Constance believed that the thou- 
sands of dollars spent for cattle feed had been entirely un- 
necessary on a farm of this acreage), the keeping of records 
of the milk each cow gave daily, and the tests for butter- 
fat from each cow— -neither of which, Tom confessed shame- 
facedly, had ever been kept — so that they might get rid of 
the poor cows and increase the producing capacity of the 
herd ; the tattooing of all one-year-old calves and the tag- 
ging of the little ones so that they could add to the herd 
only the heifers who were daughters of the best milkers, 
until the herd should number hundreds instead of only 
eighty; the feeding in winter of plenty of green forage 
from the silos, and the warming of the cows' drinking- 
water so that they should give as much milk in winter as 
in summer. 

Tom was somewhat embarrassed by the searching cate- 
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chism to which he was subjected, but many of the sugges- 
tion^ for improvements came from him, and Constance's 
appreciation of them greatly pleased him. It was his sug- 
gestion to warm the drinking-water in winter by using the 
heater that warmed the water for washing churns and 
utensils in the milk-room. To prove the importance of 
heating th§_water he told a marvelous tale : 

"I knew a cow," he averred, "that would give more 'n 
fifty quarts of milk a day, winter ai*.d summer, and she 'd 
drink a good deal more 'n a hundred quarts of water. But 
we always warmed her water for her in cold weather. 
Why, she would n't drink hardly any if it was ice-cold, and 
of course then she would n't give much milk." 

"That 's wonderful, Tom," Constance declared soberly. 
' ' I wish we had a few milkers like that ! But we '11 see that 
your cows have the water warm next winter. And now, 
is there anything else you can think of that will help the 
cows give more milk?" 

"No 'm," said Tom, scratching his head thoughtfully, 

not jest this minute." 
All right, then, Tom; if you think of anything later, 
come to me about it. — And now, George, we must be off for 
Bald Knob or I shall be late to my breakfast. ' ' 

She mounted Bab as she spoke and at a word from her 
Bab went flying on ahead of George's slower horse toward 
the eastern slopes of Bald Knob. Why, it looked like a 
great green field already, she thought, as she drew rein, 
and with an intelligent eye scanned the wide expanse of 
gently sloping ground they were to put into corn, George, 
who had been trotting slowly behind, lost in wonder at the 
amazing "sense" of this young and beautiful creature, 
came up now and, vying in eagerness, they pointed out, 
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each to the other, the wonderful advantages of this wide 
meadow tract for a corn-field. 

"We '11 have corn here next September fifteen feet tall/ 9 
said George. 

"Yes, and it will yield sixty bushels to the acre — twenty- 
four hundred bushels, George — unless we cut it for green 
forage. ' ' 

"Oh, but we won't cut it for green forage !" said George, 
hastily. 

Constance laughed. 

"No doubt you think I 'm daft on the question of green 
forage, George, and I am. When you 've cultivated the 
corn for the last time you can put in cow-peas between the 
rows and they 11 be up in time for soiling the cows in the 
fall, and for the winter silo. But I must be going; it 's 
seven o'clock! I '11 keep Miss Tremayne waiting for her 
breakfast. — Come, Bab, this is a good road; see how fast 
you can go." 

Fifteen minutes later they came flying up the road to- 
ward the cottage, like two wild Indians. Constance 
sprang from Bab's back almost before the mare had come to 
a standstill. 

"Come up to the office at ten o'clock, George," she said 
as she handed him Bab's bridle, "and I will have the plans 
and estimates all made out, I think." 

Then she turned to the cottage. There, on the piazza, 
sat Aunt Helen, busy with her crochet, and at her side, in 
the most comfortable of Canton chairs, a long, lazy figure 
looking at Constance with boldly admiring eyes. She 
flushed angrily, for a moment. What right had he on her 
piazza at that hour! Then remembering that she was 
hostess in that little cottage she smoothed out her frowns 
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and uttered a cool "Good morning, Mr. McClure." 

Perhaps he had not been aware of the undisguised ad- 
miration incited by the air of glowing health and spirits 
radiating from Constance in every swift graceful move- 
ment, in the crisp waves of her tawny hair, and in the deep 
glow of her golden* eyes, so that to the two on the piazza 
she seemed like a bit of the radiant spring morning itself. 
If he had been aware of his look, there was no trace of it 
left in his cool glance as he sprang down the steps and 
hurried to open the gate for her. 

"You are late, Constance," called Miss Tremayne, as the 
two came up the path together, "and we have guests for 
breakfast." 

She could not restrain the involuntary exclamation of 
dismay: "Quests!" 

"Yes," said McClure, quickly and with an exaggerated 
air of deprecation. "Don't scold, please. Harding and I 
were so hungry and there were no signs of any breakfast at 
the house for an hour yet, and Miss Tremayne took pity on 
us and said we might have some here." 

She laughed at his cringing air. "All right," she said, 
"whatever Aunt Helen says, goes. But where is Doctor 
Harding?" 

"Here he comes," said Miss Tremayne, looking down the 
road. "He went down to the farm-house to lance the 
baby's tooth." 

"Oh, then sit down to breakfast; don't wait for me. I 
know you 're starving. It will take me forever to get 
ready for breakfast." 

"It never takes you more than fifteen minutes; we '11 
wait," said Miss Tremayne. 

"Please don't," she called back, for she was already 
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running up the stairs. "And I hope you have enough to 
eat for two starving men, Aunt Helen." 

Outwardly she was all complacent smiles, inwardly 
furious with her aunt for having invited this man, whom 
she was sure she detested, to a cozy and informal meal. 

' ' She might at least have had regard for my mourning, ' ' 
she thought, and was half minded to breakfast in her 
room. 



CHAPTER VI 

A BREAKFAST PABTY 

NEVERTHELESS in fifteen minutes Constance 
was down-stairs, her skin tingling and glowing 
from her cold plunge, her hair in crisp, lustrous 
waves from its vigorous brushing, her eyes sparkling with' 
the joy of life and the splendor of health. 

She was wearing a short white skirt and a plain white 
linen blouse with high collar, black string tie, and black 
leather belt. She had debated her dress through the whole 
five minutes devoted to her vigorous tubbing and through 
the next five minutes devoted to her hair. She would have 
liked to wear down-stairs her sole mourning-gown, heavily 
trimmed in crape and very pretty and becoming, she knew. 
Since the coming of her Aunt Helen, she had dutifully 
donned it every afternoon for tea and for the late dinner, 
a meal which had fallen into disuse on the farm for the last 
year or two but which Constance had revived out of def- 
erence to Miss Tremayne's habits. 

But it was not because the gown was pretty and she 
knew she looked well in it that Constance had debated 
wearing it down to breakfast: she had no desire in the 
least to make herself attractive to McClure, whom she still 
thought she regarded with aversion. But the look of ad- 
miration she had surprised in his eyes had angered her: 
he had evidently forgotten, she said to herself, that she was 
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so recently a widow. She would recall him to that fact 
by wearing her widow's weeds. However, it did not take 
her long to decide that it would be foolish to depart from 
her ordinary custom for this man, who was nothing to her 
but her landlord, to be met and dealt with on a purely 
business basis. It was her invariable custom — or, rather, 
she intended it should be, since this was only her third day 
in the management of the farm — to spend the first three 
hours of the morning in her khaki habit, riding over the 
farm with George; to return in time for a bath and to 
dress for breakfast in the short white skirt and blouse that 
served for office suit and for all the business of the morning 
hours until time to don her one ' 'frock' ' for afternoon and 
evening. She would not depart from her invariable cus- 
tom. 

Now, at a little after four in the morning, when Con- 
stance had started on her tour of the farm, the air had 
been keen, but by half -past seven it was as mild and balmy 
as a May morning should be. She was not surprised, there- 
fore, on coming down-stairs, to find that the breakfast-table 
had been set in that screened-in corner of the piazza, where, 
if one sat facing the north, there lay stretched before his 
eyes, like a panorama, the long slope down to Roaring 
Run, dotted with farm-buildings and shaded by clumps of 
magnificent chestnuts and hemlocks, and the up slope be- 
yond the Run with its big barns and milk-house. Or, if 
one sat facing the east, there were glorious old Bald Knob 
and the winding valley; facing the south, one had the up- 
ward slope of the manor park with its fine turf and noble 
trees and the distant glimpse of the manor roofs and chim- 
neys ; or, facing west, if possible the most beautiful view of 
all; the winding pike entering the forest glades, and the 
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great mountain ridges piling one above the other beyond, 
until they lost themselves in the misty blue distance. The 
air was a golden champagne vocal with the melody of blue- 
bird and meadow-lark, song-sparrow and brown thrasher, 
and Black Betty's coffee was fragrant to the nostrils and 
delicious to the palate, and her muffins and toast toothsome 
and wooing to the taste ; Constance forgot, for the moment, 
that there was any reason why she should appear less 
light-hearted than she felt. 

"Are you always out so early?" asked McClure, looking 
at her radiant face and thinking she looked sixteen, though 
he thought he knew she was twenty-six. 

i l I intend always to be, but this is only my third day, you 
know, as manager. I can hardly say 'always' yet." 

1 * Five o 'clock — is that your hour ? " 

"Four." 

"Whew! I had some idea of inviting myself to accom- 
pany you on some of your tours. I should like to know a 
little more about the farm and I should like to try the 
rejuvenating and appetizing effect early hours are said to 
have. But four ! Could n't you make it five for my bene- 
fit!" 

1 ' Certainly not. ' ' She shook her head at him, with in- 
flexible determination. "The milking would be over, the 
men scattered everywhere. If you want to come out at 
five o'clock for a morning ride you can hunt us up, George 
and I shall be around somewhere and any of the men can 
probably tell you where." 

Harding chuckled. 

"What are you laughing at!" demanded McClure, 
severely. 

' * I like to see your new manage? show her independence 
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of her landlord. You 've no business, you know, to be 
interfering with business. ' ' 

' * But whose business is it, I 'd like to know, if not mine ? ' ' 
McClure was still feigning severity. 

"Mine," answered Constance, promptly. 

McClure looked at her a moment aghast, while Harding 
■chuckled again. 

"Oh, you are determined to make that five per cent, 
profit, I see," said McClure, grimly. "Well, I tell you it 
can't be done." 

" I 'm not sure that it can, but I intend to try, ' ' replied 
Constance calmly. 

"Do you mind divulging some of your schemes for mak- 
ing from fifteen to twenty thousand more out of the farm 
than has ever been made before?" 

"No, I don't mind 'divulging,' but they are not quite 
matured yet. I could tell you some of them." 

"Please!" 

"I am going to test the cows and get rid of all that do 
not produce at least three hundred pounds of butter a year, 
for one thing." 
Anything else?" 

I'm going to raise all the feed we need, both grain and 
roughening ; there were nearly three thousand dollars spent 
for feed last year." 

"Good! — that is, if you can." 

"I can." 
1 Anything else?" 

I 'm going to milk a hundred cows instead of eighty." 
Good! Let me see — one hundred cows, three hundred 
pounds of butter apiece, thirty thousand pounds of butter. 
How much do you get for it?" 
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"We Ve been getting thirty cents a pound the year 
round. I 'm going to get thirty-five." 

"Do you think you can do it?" 

"I 'm positive I can." 

McClure made a mental calculation swiftly: "Thirty 
thousand pounds at thirty-five cents : that 's ten thousand, 
five hundred dollars. You know you have to clear nearly 
twelve thousand to give me my five per cent, and you your 
third." 

"I know, but I haven't promised the five per cent. I 
only hope for it. Besides, I have some other schemes that 
are not fully matured. However, there 's one thing : I 
want you to give me permission to have a forester down 
from Washington to go through the woods. There 's some 
magnificent timber there, and some of it, I 'm sure, will 
never be as good again as it is now. I don't mean," she 
hurried on as she saw McClure start to speak, "I don't 
mean to deplete the woods or to cut down any part of 
them; merely to take out an occasional tree that ought to 
be taken. ' ' 

"Mrs. Sinclair," said McClure, speaking earnestly but 
trying to veil his earnestness with an air of pleasantry, 
"you have my permission, now, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, to do anything you please with Roaring Run Farm. 
You can cut down all the forests, if it seems best to you ; 
I have unbounded confidence in your judgment. But 
there 's just one thing I want you to understand. If I see 
you worrying and wearing yourself to a frazzle in your 
effort to clear that twelve thousand dollars, I shall consider 
our contract at an end and sell the farm over your head. ' ' 

"Bravo!" Harding uttered his approval with an en- 
thusiastic nod. ^ 

if. 
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"I wish you would sell it anyway, Mr. McClure," said 
Miss Tremayne. "I think it would be a thousand times 
better for Constance to go back home to England with 
me." 

"I can't quite agree with you there,' ' said McClure, 
drily, and turned abruptly to Constance: "By the way, 
what kind of foreman is Young Qeorge making! Do the 
men respect him?" 

Now, McClure 's speech had unaccountably moved Con- 
stance. She had felt the slow color steadily mounting 
higher with each word of approbation. It was because she 
had not liked him, she said to herself ; because she thought 
he had not liked her, and because she knew him to be stern, 
imperious, and exacting, that his words of approval and 
consideration so deeply moved her and made a steady re- 
sponse difficult. However, she did her best. 

"George is all right," she answered; "the men like him 
and they know he knows what he 's talking about, so they 
are quite willing to listen to him. If you should ever get 
hold of another Juvenile Court youngster just like him, 
send him down to me; I 'm sure I can make use of him." 

While they had been talking, breakfast had been progress 
sing. They had eaten their grape-fruit, finished a cereal 
swimming in golden cream, and were now dallying with 
their fragrant coffee, curled rashers of bacon, crisp and 
odorous, newly laid eggs, boiled six minutes, since they were 
so high up in the air, and toast tender and beautifully 
brown, with some of the golden butter for which the farm 
was famous. Moreover, lilacs and apple blossoms were 
filling the air with fragrance ; birds were singing joyously 
as birds sing only in May; golden sunshine was streaking 
with gradually shortening shadows the close green turf of 
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the little lawn, and the four people at the breakfast-table 
were all young enough to feel that it was good to be alive 
on such a glorious May morning, and the good red blood 
was coursing in their veins a little more rapidly than was 
its wont. 

Nevertheless two of them were not absolutely at their 
ease. Harding, while in no respect appearing to ignore 
Miss Tremayne, was yet devoting himself markedly to Mrs. 
Sinclair. Miss Tremayne, on the other hand, was almost 
laboriously polite to Harding, while apparently absorbed in 
listening to Mr. McClure. Now, there was nothing in either 
McClure 's. or Constance's conversation to absorb either of 
the two listeners, and they knew it, and knew that had they 
been perfectly at ease they would have found much to say 
to each other. Ten years before there would have been no 
lack of interesting topics, let t"hem meet where they would ; 
now they were secretly wondering, he, whether the brilliant 
Miss Tremayne had grown less entertaining as she grew 
older, she, whether Doctor Harding, her niece's nearest 
neighbor for the last five years, had become the young 
widow's admirer. 

"What I want to know is, ' ' McClure was saying, 4 * do you 
enjoy these early morning hours — of hard work, I should 
call it?" 

"I adore them!" exclaimed Constance, with the fervid- 
ness of youth. 

"What I want to know is," said Harding, with the be- 
nevolent air of the physician, "when do you sleep! Prom 
eleven to four, or even from ten to four, will not give you 
the sleep you require. We shall have you breaking down 
on our hands if we don't look out. Farmers, you know, 
go to bed with the chickens, but I 'm quite sure you don 't. ' ' 
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Almost/' interpolated Miss Tremayne, who saw her 
opportunity to score a point. "We are not troubled with 
evening callers, and as soon after dinner as our digestions 
permit we are glad to go to bed. It was half-past nine 
last night. ' ' 

"Oh, but it 's not always so early, Aunt Helen !" re- 
monstrated Constance. "You know last night we were 
both tired out from our long tramp up Bald Knob." 

' ' Well, if it 's not, it ought to be, unless you sleep in the 
daytime,' ' said McClure severely. 

"But I do." 

"Indeed she does!" corroborated Aunt Helen. "Prom 
twelve to one for the last three mornings she has slept like 
a baby — ' sleep deep and sweet.' A bomb going off in her 
room would n't have roused her, I venture to say." 

"Good!" ejaculated Harding this time. "If she can 
keep that up she will be all right." 

' ' Oh, I can keep it up, ' ' exclaimed Constance, impatiently, 
who hated to be talked about, but determined to make a 
clean breast of her day's program and so be through with it. 
"I have a talent for sleeping. Moreover, I 'm a very 
methodical person. Prom four to seven, inspecting the 
farm ; from seven to eight, breakfast ; from eight to twelve, 
in the office planning work or pottering about the farm, at- 
tending to incidentals ; from twelve to one, asleep ; and the 
rest of the day — free ! ' ' 

"Horrors! and here it is nearly or quite half -past eight! 
This methodical young person will never invite us to break- 
fast again. ' ' 

McClure sprang to his feet as he spoke and began to 
brush an imaginary crumb from his waistcoat with his 
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napkin. Constance wanted to say, "I didn't invite you 
this time," but Harding said it for her. 

"She didn't invite us this time; we invited ourselves. 
But come along, Jock, we must be going. We must not 
trespass upon the business hours of the Farmer of Roaring 
Run." 



1 1* » • * 



CHAPTER VII 

MORE SCHEMES AND A SNUBBING 

CONSTANCE sat down at her office desk irritated 
and dissatisfied. She was annoyed with her Aunt 
Helen for having invited this breakfast party, but 
she was much more annoyed with herself for its effect upon 
her. As the two men were leaving, there had been a few 
minutes of the persiflage natural at such a time, and such 
as she would have known how to receive with nonchalance 
and return with spirit, in the old days in England. In- 
stead, she had felt herself awkward, constrained, and almost 
embarrassed. 

On one thing she was resolved : she would see as little of 
her landlord as possible and would be curt and businesslike 
to a degree in the interviews that were unavoidable. There 
should be no more breakfast parties, nor parties of any 
other kind. 

And then, having fully decided upon this course, she 
suddenly felt sorry for her aunt, who had not the engross- 
ing business of the farm to interest her and who must 
greatly miss association with her kind. These two men 
were absolutely the only human beings, as far as she knew, 
within the radius of miles, whose society could give Miss 
Tremayne any pleasure ; and she also knew that there w$re 
few men anywhere who could more fully meet her require- 
ments for intellectual and social companionship. 

72 
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But she could not dwell longer on these perplexities; 
there were matters pertaining to the farm demanding her 
instant and undivided attention. She must get a letter off 
to the Forestry Department in Washington by the nine- 
o'clock mail, and George would be here before she was 
ready for him. 

George did arrive before she was ready for him, but she 
decided to take him into her confidence and go over her 
half -formed plans with him. 

"George/' she said suddenly, "do you know that we 
have to make from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars more 
out of the farm this year than we have ever made be- 
fore!" 

George looked aghast, but as he had never known any- 
thing of the finances of the farm he did not venture a sug- 
gestion. 

"You see, our pay-roll is about seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars. Most of what we eat, of course, comes from the 
farm, so that I do not believe our expenses need exceed ten 
thousand. They have exceeded it, heretofore, but that was 
because we did not cultivate enough land, nor milk enough 
cows. This year we shall milk one hundred cows and I 
shall ask thirty-five cents a pound for our butter. But that 
will make us only about ten thousand, five hundred dollars 
and leave us only five hundred profit. I want nearly twelve 
thousand profit. Where are we going to get it?" 

George was silent, but his eyes were bright and shining, 
his whole air was eager and alert. Mrs. Sinclair was sure 
he was following her and ready and eager to help. 

"Do you think we can do it, George?" 

"It looks like a pretty big thing, but if you think we 
can do it, ma'am, I 'm sure we can." 
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George's confidence was sublime. Constance looked at 
his curly red head and his honest freckled face and took 
heart of courage. 

"I almost believe we can. I should be sure of it if we 
were where the farm will be in a year from now. I want 
you to save every heifer calf every spring that has a good 
history behind her. I want the herd to be at least three 
or four hundred some day. That ought to make us from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars from our butter alone. 
We have land enough to feed them and we can have ma- 
chinery enough and men enough to make the butter and 
take care of the cattle. I don't believe our men now are 
kept as busy, most of the time, as they ought to be for their 
own good." 

No, ma'am, that they ain't!" said George, positively. 

And there 's nothin' like bein' idle to get young fellows 
into mischief. I '11 be glad enough if you '11 find more 
work for 'em." 

"Well, George, I 'm going to raise eggs for the market. 
We have waste feed enough to make it no extra expense 
outside of the hen-houses and buying the first instalment 
of hens. I 've been studying up the profits in poultry and 
I think we can make a part of our twelve thousand out of 
it." 

George looked dubious. 

"How much '11 it cost to build hen-houses, ma'amt" 

"I will build small colony houses, and a house accom- 
modating fifty hens need not cost more than twenty-five 
dollars. Dawson and some of the men can do the work, 
so they need cost us nothing for labor. I am going to 
start with two hundred hens : I shall want four houses. ' ' 

George still looked dubious. 
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"Who *U look after them? I Ve always understood 
chickens need pretty good care." 

"Yes, I've thought of that. Do you know Betty 
Brown?" 

George blushed scarlet and seemed to be too much over- 
come for articulation ; he merely nodded. Constance had 
had an idea that George had a soft spot for Betty, but had 
not been sure of it until this moment. She was the pretty 
young daughter of Tom the herdsman. Tom, being a 
veterinary surgeon, and having the entire care of the 
health of the herd, was the highest paid man on the place, 
and pretty little Betty, being somewhat of a spoiled beauty, 
was inclined to consider herself as belonging to professional 
circles, since the men often jestingly called her father 
1 ' Doc, ' ' and she gave herself airs accordingly, looking down 
on ordinary farm-hands. 

1 l I understand, ' ' said Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' that Betty is beg- 
ging her father to let her go to Oak Ridge and take a 
place in a store. Tom does not want her to do it, and I 
think, myself, it would be a very bad thing for her." 

"Her head 's set on it," said George, gloomily. 

"Oh, you know about it, do you?" and George was im- 
mediately thrown into agonies of confusion which Mrs. 
Sinclair hastened to cover. 

"Betty wants some money of her own, naturally. She 
attended the Oak Ridge High School, you know, and is 
very bright and clever. I think she could easily take 
charge of watching the hens and the feeding, seeing that 
the eggs were gathered and packed for market, and keeping 
the accounts; the men could do any hard work that she 
needed them for. Now, what do you think, George?" 

George's face had been steadily clearing as he found 
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Betty was to have no disagreeable work to do^-only a posi- 
tion of responsibility. 

"I believe she 'd like it, ma'am, and I 'm sure she could 
do it all right." 

Mrs. Sinclair smiled inwardly at George's naive betrayal 
of the fact that he was concerned solely for Betty's part 
in it. But she gave no outward sign. 

' 1 1 'm sure she could, George, ' ' she agreed heartily, * ' and 
as soon as my plans are perfected and I am quite certain 
about undertaking it I shall speak to her about it." 

George 's face shone ; evidently Betty 's Oak Ridge scheme 
had been a severe trial to him. He thought Mrs. Sinclair 
was through with him, and he started to leave, radiant, 
without doubt bent on seeing Betty at once, but Constance 
stopped him. 

1 1 1 want to ask you about the old apple orchard, George. 
Have you any idea how old it is?" 

"They say it 's nigh thirty years old, ma'am. It was 
set out when the old manor was first laid out. It 's been a 
fine orchard in its day." 

"And it ought to be a fine orchard yet; thirty years is 
not old for an orchard. But it has been neglected. There 
never has been a barrel of apples fit to sell from it since 
I 've been here." 

No 'm, they 're only good for cider and the pigs." 
Well, George, I want to see what can be done with it. 
How many trees do you think there are in it?" 

"Somewhere between fifteen hundred and two thousand, 
I believe." 

"Think of it!" exclaimed Constance, joyously. "Why, 
we can make four or five thousand a year out of the orchard 
alone, if we get to work cs. it right ! It 's too late to do 



if 
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much with it this year, but we '11 plow up the land and sow 
buckwheat, and whitewash the trunks, and in the fall 
we '11 plow the buckwheat under and prune and spray the 
trees thoroughly, and in a year or two they '11 be worth a 
fortune to us." 

George's eyes were getting bigger and bigger with every 
glowing word Constance uttered. 

"Why, of course, ma'am!" he exclaimed. "I don't see 
why somebody did n't think of that long ago. Just as soon 
as we get the corn in on that new forty-acre lot I '11 set the 
men to work plowin' up the orchard, so win' the buckwheat, 
and whitewashin' the trunks, and we can do a little pruning 
I think; but next year we '11 make a thorough job of it." 

Constance sat a long time after Young George left her, 
seeing visions and building castles in the air. Her build- 
ing-material was of the most perishable, her foundations 
were laid in butter and eggs and apples, and yet she be- 
lieved they were sure; and she saw rising from them a 
stately mansion of hopes realized, independence attained, 
reputation retrieved. She found her pulses beating so 
rapidly she could no longer sit still. She rose and paced 
the little room restlessly for a few minutes; then, finding 
her quarters too confined for her swelling thoughts, she 
took a big shade hat from its convenient peg on the wall 
and set off up the pike toward its entrance into the woods. 

It was a favorite walk with her. For a quarter of a mile 
it skirted the Manor House park, shaded only at intervals 
by trees overhanging the stone wall that shut in the park 
from the pike. But where the stone wall turned to climb 
the low ridge on whose crest the Manor House stood, the 
pike dipped suddenly into a cool deep forest glade. It 
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was nearing the noon hour; the glare of the sun on the 
rocky, sandy pike was hot enough to make the cool green 
depths grateful to the eye and pleasant to the sense of feel- 
ing. A little beyond where the road entered the woods, a 
stone arched bridge crossed a tumbling mountain brook. 
Constance had walked rapidly to keep pace with her rush- 
ing thoughts — no maiden in the delirium of young love 
was ever more whirled and tossed in the maelstrom of 
tumultuous dreams — and now she crossed the bridge and 
sat down on a mossy rock at the very edge of the little 
stream, where she could dabble her hot hands in the cool, 
refreshing water and try to calm a little the feverish ex- 
citement of her thoughts. 

To make a success of the farm, to feel herself no longer 
dependent on the charity of that hateful man — for so she 
had often called McClure in her thoughts — to prove that a 
woman is not necessarily a weakling but can sometimes 
accomplish as much as or more than a man, all this was a 
delicious elixir to her self-esteem, cruelly wounded in the 
last five years; and she was glorying in it now as if the 
success were already accomplished. But the soft gurgling 
of the stream, the refreshing touch of the mountain water, 
the cool green depths of the forest, all began at last to have 
their legitimate effect: her pulses were rapidly quieting 
down and she could look rationally at the work that lay 
before her, without seeing it only in the blaze of glory that 
had been dazzling her. 

The pike led on through the little hamlet of Auburn, two 
miles away, toward The Hemlocks, Doctor Harding's place. 
Constance sat with her back to The Hemlocks and her face 
toward Roaring Run Farm and she did not look up when 
she heard a horse's hoofs on the pike behind her, supposing 
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the rider to be one of the mountaineers, who, though rough 
of aspect, were honest as the day and as little to be feared. 
But the horse's hoofs pounded up the plank flooring of 
the little bridge and stopped. Constance looked up, 
startled by the stopping, and met the amused and slightly 
cynical glance of her landlord. 

"I thought you were always at your nap by twelve 
o'clock, Mrs. Sinclair." McClure 's voice was well modu- 
lated and his tones crisp and clear-cut. Constance had to 
confess to herself it was a pleasure to listen to them, they 
were so unmistakably the voice and tones of a gentleman. 
"I fear you are not the soul of routine you have led me to 
think you." 

"Twelve o'clock !" Constance sprang to her feet in dis- 
may. "Why, I utterly forgot my nap, I 've been so ab- 
sorbed in business plans!" 

At the word she ran lightly up on the bridge and had 
almost crossed it before McClure, in his leisurely fashion, 
had dismounted. 

"Wait a minute, Mrs. Sinclair," he called. "I will walk 
along with you." 

But by that time Constance had quite crossed the bridge 
and was turning toward a little stile at the roadside lead- 
ing into the woods. She turned back at his voice : 

* l Oh, pray do not get off your horse, Mr. McClure ! ' ' she 
called; "I am so late I shall have to take the short cut 
through the home pasture. ' ' 

In a moment she had mounted the steps of the stile, 
waved her hand from the top, and disappeared down the 
other side into the woods, leaving McClure gazing stupidly 
after the fast fleeing white dress, half amused and half 
angry at his decided snubbing. 




CHAPTER Vin 

AND STILL THE WONDER GREW 

|ONPOUND her impudence I" McClure growled 
as he threw his leg over Chestnut King's back. 
But in a •minute he smiled grimly. "I like the 
way she did it, though: it was deliciously cool and neat," 
he confessed to himself. 

He had stood stupidly gazing after her so long that by 
the time he and Chestnut King emerged from the woods, 
upon the open road commanding a view of the home pas- 
ture, Constance was half-way across the pasture. He 
watched her flying figure until she ran up on the cottage 
piazza and vanished behind the rose vines. 

He was muttering still further vituperations to himself 
as he drew near the cottage, when he caught, or thought he 
caught, the faint echo of a ringing laugh. To his amaze- 
ment he felt himself coloring with annoyance. 

"I suppose she is telling the Honorable Miss Tremayne 
how she snubbed her landlord," he said grimly. "Get up, 
King!" he ordered sharply, cutting the air viciously with 
his crop. Chestnut King flashed a great dark eye, rimmed 
with startled white, at the vicious crop, laid back his small, 
beautifully pointed ears, and flew. 

Thundering by the cottage to the manor gates, McClure 

looked neither to the right nor to the left. But all was 

still as the grave in the cottage. No doubt Mrs. Sinclair 

SO 
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was already buried in sleep. Chestnut King swerved so 
sharply from the pike into the park road there was danger, 
for a moment, of his unseating his rider. McClure re- 
garded himself as absolutely at home in the saddle, and to 
feel himself uncertain in his seat, even for a moment, ir- 
ritated him greatly. It irritated him the more that he 
could not be perfectly sure his discomfiture was not wit- 
nessed by mocking eyes from behind those snowy bedroom 
curtains. He was in no very amiable frame of mind, there- 
fore, when he reached his own doorstep, and James coming 
out on the veranda to meet him with the information that 
Doctor Harding had been called away to Mrs. Blake on the 
other side of Elephant's Head Ridge, and had left word he 
could not tell when he could get back, perhaps not that 
night, he was really savage. He stood for a moment gaz- 
ing with angry unseeing eyes at the magnificent panorama 
of mountain ridges, rising one above the other until topped 
by Elephant 's Head Ridge, blue in the distance. 

"I will go home to-morrow !" he exclaimed aloud, with 
the petulance of a small boy. "Why should I subject my- 
self to this deadly dullness!" 

James, who had gone into the house to telephone to the 
stables for a groom, came out again just in time to hear 
McClure 's petulant speech and thought it addressed to 
himself. 

"Quite right, sir," he answered with alacrity, for it was 
deadly dull to James, also, and he longed for the society 
of his kind, and for his comfortable Philadelphia quarters, 
where he did not have to add the duties of butler and foot- 
man to the lighter ones of valet. "No reason at all, sir, 
none at all. Shall I telephone for reservations on the Con- 
gressional Limited f " 
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McClure smiled despite his grim humor. He had not 
supposed he was overheard and had not expected to be 
taken up so eagerly. 

"Not immediately, James," he answered, "I Tl think 
about it first and see if I get a message from Doctor Hard- 
ing. I '11 let you know my decision in plenty of time for 
you to secure reservations and do your packing." 

"Very well, sir; thank you, sir," said James, quite 
drooping after his sudden elation. 

It may be that the next three hours spent on that breezy 
veranda had some influence in deciding McClure not to 
leave on the morrow. With the glory of the mountains 
marshaling themselves before him whenever he lifted his 
eyes from his paper or his book, and lilacs and apple blos- 
soms, tulips and hyacinths drenching the air about him with 
fragrance, and the cheery sounds of farm life, softened by 
distance, mingling with the spring song of oriole and red- 
bird, it would have been strange if he had not been so in- 
fluenced. 

A man alone in a country house, or in any other house, 
is at a disadvantage. A woman may find much to amuse 
her in the details of housekeeping, in her crocheting, in her 
embroidery, or in the last new novel; but comparatively 
few men care anything for novels, and unless he is a verita- 
ble bookworm the average man will soon tire of any other 
form of reading. If he has had one morning ride on his 
favorite nag, he has exhausted the distractions of country 
life; for, unless he is an ardent lover of nature or a born 
Nimrod, he will not care to tramp the woods alone. It 
was not yet four o'clock when McClure found he had culled 
every item of interest in his papers and was but slightly 
interested in the book he was conscientiously trying to read. 
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He was at his wit's end, for a moment, wondering what to 
do next, but remembering that four o'clock was the after- 
noon milking-hour he seized his hat joyfully, and strode 
off down the hill toward the dairy barns, nearly a mile 
away. 

Not so much to shorten the distance as to avoid passing 
by the cottage gate, he cut across lawns, leaped over flower- 
beds, and wound through shrubberies, until he found him- 
self at the stone boundary wall, over which he vaulted with 
something of the ease of his boyhood, crossed the pike, 
leaped a second stone wall into the home pasture, and with 
a gait compounded of equal parts of slide, run, and scram- 
ble descended the sheep declivity to the little bridge over 
Roaring Run. 

The dairy barn was on the slope on the farther side of 
the run and the cows and the milkmen were just entering it 
as McClure reached the bridge. He had not often visited 
the herd unless it were in the company of a party of city 
guests who wished to be shown the farm sights. At such 
times there was usually some one belle absorbing his inter- 
est and demanding his attention to the exclusion of the 
cows. He was not naturally a farmer: he rather liked 
owning a show farm, but in its details he took but slight 
interest. Now, however, with the afternoon sun bringing 
out the fawn-colored herd into strong relief, he began to 
feel a glow of pride in their appearance. He strode on up 
the hill, determined to get the name of each animal from 
the herder and learn its good points. 

He had undertaken this visit to the herd to relieve an 
intolerable tedium: he left the dairy barn after a stay of 
nearly an hour, glowing with interest and enthusiasm. He 
had talked to the men in a fashion that astounded them and 
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pleased them mightily; so after all he was human, this 
grand Philadelphia Mogul, of whom they had heretofore 
stood greatly in awe; and he left them well pleased with 
himself, and with every man cherishing a new and pleasant 
feeling for him. There was even in his mind a vague feel- 
ing that he might like the work of managing the farm him- 
self. If he had work to do, life at the manor might not 
prove uninteresting. When Mrs. Sinclair was ready to give 
it up — for in his own mind he was quite convinced she 
could never live up to her contract — he had half a mind to 
try it. He would be earning his own living and that in 
itself would be a new and fascinating amusement, he be- 
lieved. 

As he climbed the steep foot-path from Roaring Run to- 
ward the cottage, he remembered that it was the afternoon- 
tea hour and he debated with himself whether or not he 
should stop at the cottage and ask for a cup of tea. He 
would not have thought of debating so small a matter — he 
was in the habit, in the city, of dropping in for a cup of tea 
without ceremony at any one of a dozen houses — but only 
that morning he had invited himself to breakfast and he 
feared making himself a bore to his neighbors, one of whom, 
he could not forget, had certainly snubbed him five hours 
before. 

However, the thought of returning to the lonely Manor 
House, Harding still miles away on the other side of Ele- 
phant's Head Ridge, overweighted his scruples. He de- 
liberately took the path that would lead him along the west 
side of the cottage, close to the piazza. Should they be hav- 
ing tea on the screened-in corner, as was their wont on 
pleasant days, they could not fail to see him, and he would 
at least give them a chance to invite him. 
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It had been a crowded afternoon for Constance. She had 
had her nap, a little curtailed at its beginning, and her 
luncheon, but immediately after luncheon she had had a 
caller who had demanded an amount of absorbed interest 
that was bound to prove more or less of a strain. 

Her caller was Betty Brown. Now Mrs. Sinclair had 
long felt a certain amount of interest in Betty, but her in* 
terest had not shown itself actively. During the school 
term Betty was in Oak Ridge from Monday till Friday 
evening, sometimes not even coming home for the week end, 
but staying in Oak Ridge with school friends. Mrs. Sin- 
clair did not often see her when she was at home ; there was 
no church where, seeing Betty on Sundays, she might be 
reminded of the girl's existence. Of late she had re- 
proached herself for this neglect of a young girl who, it was 
evident, had aspirations for a different manner of living, 
and was no doubt as lonely as Constance had found herself 
through those long five years. The aspirations were not 
very exalted ones — to be a shop-girl in Oak Ridge seemed 
to be their present limitations — but it was for the society 
of her kind the girl was longing and that she could find in 
Oak Ridge. 

Seated comfortably in the little office after luncheon, 
Constance expounding her poultry scheme, and Betty lis- 
tening intently, her dark eyes glowing with something of 
the same ardor that set Constance's tawny ones aflame, 
Betty had offered this timid objection : 

4 'It 's a grand chance, Mrs. Sinclair. I 'd make much 
more money than I could in Oak Ridge and have no board 
to pay, either ; and I think I could manage it all right too, 
and I 'd love dearly to try, only; only — " 

"Only what, Betty?" Constance urged. 
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"Only, ma'am, I 'd still be just as lonely," said Betty, 
hesitatingly. And then, warming to her theme: "You 
can't think what good times the girls have in Oak Ridge. 
They see each other every day, and they have clubs that 
they go to in the evening, and even on Sundays they meet 
at church and take walks together and visit each other." 

"Have you no girl friends here, Betty! Are there no 
nice girls among the farmers' daughters around here!" 

"Oh, yes 'm, quite a few! But we never see each other. 
They all live so far apart and they 're busy all day, and 
there 's nothing to go to in the evening and no church on 
Sundays. They only get together two or three times a 
year at the tournament, or the Harvest Home picnic, or 
mebbe when the Dunkards have revivals." 

This was just in the line of another of Constance's 
schemes, but it was a vague, half -formed one ; she had not 
felt she was ready to speak of it yet. However, as she 
listened to Betty's tale of the loneliness of the lives of 
these farmer girls she decided this was, without doubt, the 
very moment for speaking of it and thus give it form and 
substance. 

"Betty," she began abruptly, "you know that little 
house at the foot of the home pasture?" 

"You mean where the farmer used to live before Mr. 
McClure bought the old manor?" 

"Yes. I have been thinking that I should like to turn it 
into a club-house. I think we could throw all the lower 
floor into one room. Around the sides we could have book- 
cases and racks for papers and magazines. At one end we 
would build a stage where the club could give plays, or 
tableaus, or concerts, with readings and recitations. We 
would have light card-tables for reading-tables and game- 
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tables, that could be easily removed when the club wanted 
to give an entertainment of any kind. Once a month, or 
perhaps oftener, the club could give a dance and they 
could have a regular meeting, say once every two weeks, for 
business with a literary program. Now, if you stay here 
and take charge of the poultry, you could help me carry out 
my plan. f 9 

Betty's eyes were shining. "Why, that 's just like the 
club in Oak Eidge !" she exclaimed. "Would it be just for 
girls t" 

' ' No, I think I M have it for girls and men both. We 'd 
call it the ' Roaring Run Club.' We 'd have a certain num- 
ber of men and girls get together and organize the club. 
You and George could tell me whom to invite, and after 
that, new members could be taken in on the recommenda- 
tion of club members." 

There was no more difficulty in persuading Betty to 
undertake the poultry. She was full of enthusiasm, both 
for the poultry business and for the club. They had gone 
thoroughly into the details, both of the poultry and the 
club, and Constance found, when Betty left her, head up 
and treading on air, that it was tea-time and she was 
thoroughly weary from the long and exciting discussion. 

She was glad enough of the cup of fragrant tea that 
awaited her, and the hot toasted muffin and her aunt's 
restful gossip. She did not mean to say a word to her of 
either Betty or the club ; if possible, she was not even going 
to think through this rest hour of anything connected with 
the farm. Yet beneath her calm exterior, her thoughts 
were a whirling maelstrom. Ideas for working out the 
details of organization of the club, or for the ways and 
means of meeting its expenses, kept flashing to the sur- 
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face of her mind and mingling in a strange jumble with 
the politic* and literature of their conversation. 

When, at the sound of a muffled footfall on the turf 
below the piazza, she turned and saw McClure, she forgot 
entirely that she had snubbed him in the morning and had 
decided to avoid any intercourse with him beyond the 
barest needs of business. 

"Oh, Mr. McClure!" she called, "will you come up and 
have a cup of tea? I want to consult you about more 
plans. ' ' 

"More plans!" McClure responded gaily to the eager- 
ness in her voice, and he was half ashamed to discover how 
relieved he was by her cordiality and how grateful he felt 
for it. "If you 've evolved many more plans since I saw 
you this morning, you will give me a headache. Where 
does she get her amazing fertility of invention, Miss 
Tremayne?" 

"Don't ask me! — not from the Tremaynes, I 'm sure. 
We never were clever in business.' ' 

"Sugar and cream ? How much?" asked Constance, as 
McClure dropped into a comfortable chair with an audible 
sigh of satisfaction. 

' ' Three lumps and a lot of cream. Mrs. Sinclair, I must 
thank you for your kindness to an outcast. I came up by 
the cottage longing for an invitation to tea, but not daring 
to hope for it after — " 

"After what?" 

"Inviting myself to breakfast this morning, and — " 

"And what?" 

1 ' Getting so severely snubbed at noon. ' ' 

Constance laughed. * ' Oh, that was n 't snubbing ! I was 
in a hurry." 
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"Did you get your nap?" 
"I did." 



"I 'm glad," he murmured impressively. "Routine 
must be maintained. ' ' 

Constance was vexed. Now that she remembered her- 
self, she wished this interview to be strictly businesslike. 
His teasing tone savored too much of familiarity. But 
she knew she had herself to blame ; her invitation to tea had 
been too eager for pure formality. 

"Where is Doctor Harding?" asked Miss Tremayne, 
quickly, for she had seen that Constance was annoyed, and 
she did not wish her to vent her irritation on Mr. McClure, 
for whom Miss Tremayne had conceived a sudden liking; 
or, at least, if the liking were not for McClure himself it 
was for his society, which was proving an oasis in this man- 
less desert. 

"Doctor Harding is over beyond Elephant's Head Ridge 
on professional duty. There 's no knowing when he '11 
be back — not to : night, I 'm sure. So you see what a lonely 
orphan I am, Miss Tremayne, and how good it is of you and 
Mrs. Sinclair to take me in. I 'm humbly grateful." 

"Oh, there 's no question of gratitude," Constance in- 
terposed quickly, to prevent her aunt's too sympathetic re- 
sponse. "I wanted to see you on business." 

"Yes, I forgot — merely business, of course," murmured 
McClure meekly. 

Constance went on with heightened color. This man 
had the power of annoying her and she was vexed at her 
own annoyance. 

"I have many plans, Mr. McClure, as you said a while 
ago, and most of them are for money-making. But I have 
some not entirely mercenary. I would not trouble you 
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with them but that I am not sure I can carry them out 
without your and Doctor Harding's cooperation. 

"Test" McClure answered her look, which seemed to 
ask for a promise of cooperation. "I cannot answer for 
Doctor Harding, of course, but let me have your plans 
and if they prove as sensible and as feasible as those I have 
already heard, I think I can promise to do all in my power 
to help you." 

His manner was now as purely businesslike as Con- 
stance's own and put her at once at ease. 

"I have not lived on Roaring Run for five years, Mr. 
McClure, without learning that the isolation of this moun- 
tain life is a terrible destroyer of all mental and moral 
aspirations. It is an incubus that it is impossible to rise 
from under. It bears most heavily upon the women and 
girls, of course: the men can get about and meet one an- 
other occasionally; sometimes, though, their only gather- 
ing-place is some mountain still or some wayside tavern, 
and their only recreation noisy and dangerous brawling. 
But for the women there is not even that social relief. If 
they become mere animals in their dull, hopeless existence, 
it is not their fault ; and of course if the women are mere 
animals there is not much hope for the men. There is 
scarcely a mountaineer who is not a hard drinker and but 
few women who are not wretchedly unhappy, unless they 
have become too hardened for feeling of any kind. ' ' 

Constance was started on a theme on which she had 
dwelt much, and it was running away with her. She began 
to realize this and drew herself up short. 

" There!" she said, laughing a little, "I have delivered 
my sermon, and you have stood it very well." 

McClure had been sitting with his eyes down, intent on 
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the cup he held in his hand. Not once had he lifted them 
to express either interest in her theme or encouragement 
for her to continue, and it was this impassive face which 
had warned Constance she was in danger of growing prosy. 
He looked up at her challenge and asked curtly : 

"Have you found it had that effect on your farm- 
hands ? ' ' 

" It is a little better here, because the men have one an- 
other, and the discipline is rather strict ; there is no drink- 
ing allowed on the place. But they have nothing to do 
with their evenings and most of the younger ones find their 
way to the drinking-resorts and are fast becoming no better 
than the other mountaineers." 

1 1 Have you any remedy to propose ? ' ' 

Each question came with a sharp clip. McClure had all 
the air of some legal inquisitor. His air seemed to Con- 
stance to indicate the spirit of antagonism and uncon- 
sciously it put her on her mettle. 

"Not a remedy, exactly,' ' she answered, "but I have a 
plan that I think may help." And then she proceeded to 
unfold her plan for a club-house, going into even fuller de- 
tail with McClure than she had gone with Betty. McClure, 
through the unfolding of the plan, sat with his eyes down 
and face impassive as he had sat through her "sermon." 
But through the sermon he had been thinking,, ' ' Poor little 
woman, how she must have suffered ! She is speaking from 
her own experience." And through the disclosing of her 
remedy he was thinking: "She is a wonderful woman! 
She has solved the problem. I have never seen her like 
for broad planning and businesslike execution." Never- 
theless, either from a spirit of teasing or because his Scotch 
nature would not permit venturing on a new depart- 
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ure without due caution, he began to make difficulties: 

"How much do you suppose it will cost to fit the old 
farm-house for a club-house 1" 

"I have made no estimate, but the work will cost nothing : 
the men will do it under Dawson's direction in hours when 
there is nothing else to keep them busy. There will be 
some lumber required, some paint, half a dozen card-tables 
to begin with, about fifty chairs, and some subscriptions to 
papers and magazines. If I could have two hundred and 
fifty dollars, I should be willing to guarantee to bring all 
the expenditures within it. I should hope to fill the library 
by contributions of half-worn books from the libraries of 
your friends in Philadelphia. Also, your friends might 
contribute games, or we may be able to buy some with the 
two hundred and fifty. ' ' 

"How will you control the membership? Will not all 
the men on the farm think they ought to belong, and are 
all of them fit to be thrown socially with the better class 
of young men and girls?" 

"No, they are not all fit now. But I am hoping that the 
club will be a sufficient incitement to them to improve their 
manners and their morals, until they shall become fit. 
George and Betty and I will very carefully make out a list 
of charter members and after that no one can get into the j 

club without the consent of the members." ! 

"Will the club-house be open on Sundays!" 

"Oh, on Sundays, of course! — but only for reading, or 
writing letters, or a little quiet music in the afternoon. I 
did not tell you that we will rent a piano from Oak Ridge. j 

On Sunday mornings we will try to have a Sunday-school 
with the club members for teachers." 

"And you for superintendent?" 
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"Yes, if necessary, but perhaps Doctor Harding will ride 
over on Sunday mornings, and superintend." 

"There's another thing that occurs to me. Do you 
suppose that a lot of half -civilized boys and girls can get 
together every evening, or any evening, and not grow into 
lawless habits ? Won't the place become a nuisance and 
outrage the decency of the community, unless you have the 
youngsters well chaperoned?" 

"Oh, I hope not! The club rules on behavior will be 
very strict, and I shall always try to drop in sometime 
during the evening for a few minutes. And then I have 
still another plan, although I am almost afraid to broach 
it. You will think me a visionary, with all my schemes." 
"Let us know the worst," McClure urged, smiling a lit- 
tle ; for he had come very near thinking that very thing. 

"Do you not have in your cities home missionaries? 
Would not some church send us a young clergyman, 
and pay his salary? There are two very good rooms 
and one small one on the second floor of the club cottage. 
They could be fitted up for bedroom, sitting-room, and 
bath, and if we could get the right kind of young man, 
full of the love of his fellow-men, he would enter right into 
their social life, be their comrade and their playfellow, and 
I should feel the situation was saved. The club-room could 
be used for church services for the present. I should want 
him sufficiently musical to train a choir and perhaps a 
glee-club, and I should want him enough of an athlete to 
organize and coach baseball, foot-ball, and basket-ball, and 
withal, a perfect gentleman, so that the young people can 
learn the courtesies of life by example. Do you think 
such a paragon could be found?" 
1 * You take my breath ! I should think you would have to 
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have a Saint Michael, at least. Must he be of your 
church ?" 

' "I shall not mind the church, if we can only get the 
man. Do you think it is possible t" 

"We can only try," said McClure, and then he added 
gravely: "Mrs. Sinclair, I like your scheme immensely, 
and I will'do what I can to help you carry it out. I believe 
it to be perfectly feasible. The two hundred and fifty 
dollars you shall have, and the man we will hunt for." 

Constance was overwhelmed by such instant and whole* 
hearted agreement with her plans. She had not expected 
it. She had looked for a continuance of objections to be 
combated, and had hardly hoped, even in the end, to con- 
vince him. In the midst of her effort to express her thanks 
the telephone bell rang and she was called out of the 
room. 

"My niece will be the death of me yet, Mr. McClure," 
said Miss Tremayne, trying to speak lightly, for Constance's 
plans had moved her soft heart to the core and she was 
deeply touched. "Have you ever known such a woman!" 

"Your niece is a wonderful woman," he returned, smil- 
ing. 

"And still the wonder grows 
How one small head can carry 
All she knows." 

"Or rather," said Miss Tremayne, 

"And still the wonder grew, 
How one small girl could do all she can do." 



CHAPTER IX 

IN A VIRGIN FOREST 

THE telephone message that called Constance from 
the room was from the Forestry Service at 
Washington. The message said her letter had 
been received not an hour before and it happened that a 
forester was to start for her neighborhood on a similar er- 
rand the next day ; if so early a date would be convenient 
to Mrs. Sinclair, he would be with her by breakfast the 
next morning. 

She returned to the piazza greatly excited ; it seemed to 
her that everything was coming her way, and coming at 
once. She found McClure still there, though only waiting, 
he averred, for her return, to make his adieus. 

"You will think," she said to him, "that I must have 
written to Washington for a forester without waiting for 
the permission you gave me this morning, when I tell you 
that one will breakfast with us to-morrow and spend the 
day going over the woods with George and me. But my 
letter was written after breakfast and sent off by the nine- 
o 'clock mail. They are so prompt because they happen to 
have a man coming in this direction to-morrow, and they 
want him to save time and railroad fares by making one 
trip serve for the two." 

"To-morrow morning ?" said McClure. "Quick work! 
And may I go with you and George ? That will be an in- 
teresting trip." 

95 
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He did not understand Constance's slight but perfectly 
perceptible hesitation, and he was piqued by it. "After 
all, they are my own woods/ ' he said to himself. Con- 
stance was saying the same thing to herself: "After all, 
they are his own woods.' ' Her hesitation had been be- 
cause she felt that all her well-determined plans to see 
as little as possible of her landlord were being scattered 
to the winds. She hoped her hesitation had not been no- 
ticed, as she hastened to declare : 

"It is unnecessary to ask. I do not know any one who 
has as much right to be present or can feel as deep an in- 
terest in such an investigation as the owner of the woods 
to be investigated. ' ' 

McClure perceived that he was to be allowed to accom- 
pany the party on sufferance, and while he did not feel 
flattered, he yet decided to be on hand. 

That was a wonderful day to Constance. By half -past 
eight the little company of four — Constance, McClure, 
Baird, the forester, and George — were in the woods, and 
Baird, not long out of the Yale School of Forestry, was 
wildly enthusiastic over what he called the finest virgin 
forest he had yet seen. He was good-looking and full of 
enthusiasm for his work. Also, he had quite patently lost 
his heart on the spot to certainly one of the most beautiful 
women he had ever met. 

Constance did not mind his admiration: it was so open 
and naive, "so young," she termed it to herself. Perhaps 
she rather liked it, and liked it the more because it so evi- 
dently annoyed McClure. 

"Insolent puppy!" she heard him mutter to himself as 
she was walking ahead with Baird and Baird had betrayed 
his admiration a little too openly. 
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She turned her head over her shoulder and looked at 
McClure. 

"Did you speak I" she inquired blandly. 

He knew she had heard him, but he was not a bit em- 
barrassed. He answered demurely but with a twinkling 
eye: 

"Yes, Mrs. Sinclair; I was expressing my astonishment 
at the extent of Mr. Baird's knowledge; but I did not ex- 
pect to be overheard.' ' 

No doubt Baird had been exploiting his superior knowl- 
edge of forestry a little; no doubt he was somewhat con- 
ceited, and no doubt he liked to shine in the eyes of such 
a very pretty woman. Certainly he talked learnedly of 
"forest floors" and "forest crowns" and how to estimate 
them, and of much that was Greek to McClure as well as to 
Constance and Geopge. 

He had been informed that McClure was the owner of 
the forest and he turned to him, somewhat patronizingly, 
McClure thought. 

"You should conserve this forest most carefully, Mr. 
McClure," he said. "You can perpetuate it for all time 
if you take good care of it." 

"Do you hear, Farmer Sinclair t" said McClure. "You 
did not know, did you, that it was one of your duties to 
see that the forests were properly conserved t" 

"I suppose that was Mrs. Sinclair's purpose in sending 
for me — to consult me about conservation," said the for- 
ester. 

Now, had not the "farmer" been such a very attractive 
young woman, the forester might have been a little of- 
fended when she confessed she had not thought of conserva- 
tion. She had wanted him to instruct her as to which 
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were the best timber trees, which were ready to cut or 
ought to be cut, and to give her a rough estimate of their 
value. But young Baird had no thought of being offended. 

' * I will do the best I can for you, Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' he told 
her, "but that is not exactly in my line. What you need 
is a timber-cruiser. He could tell you at a glance the num- 
ber of board-feet in any tree and its market value. How- 
ever, I know a good deal about timber and I will tell you 
all I know." 

Constance was annoyed with herself that she had sent 
for a federal forester when she should have sent for an or- 
dinary timber-cruiser: perhaps she had no right to his 
time on what she saw now was strictly her private business. 
Moreover, she was mortified that she should continually be 
making blunders in her landlord's presence: a pretty 
farmer he would think her ! 

"Oh, no!" she demurred quickly. "I can't interfere 
with your legitimate business. I '11 send for a timber- 
cruiser. But I 'd be glad of some instruction in conserva- 
tion; that, I suppose, is in your line?" 

Baird insisted that he would give her all the instruction 
he could in the other, also, whether it was his line or not, 
and Constance had to yield to his insistence. 

' ' All right, ' ' she said finally, ' ' and thank you very much. 
But now give me my lesson in conservation. What must I 
do first t Have all this rubbish of dead leaves and twigs 
and branches cleared out, I suppose? It must be several 
feet deep." 

Baird smiled, a smdle that McClure thought "superior" 
and that irritated him extremely; it irritated Constance 
not at all. 

"Oh, by no means, Mrs. Sinclair!" Baird said. "That 
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'rubbish,' as you call it, is your forest floor. It is because 
you have such an unusually fine floor that you have such 
magnificent trees. I think I have never seen a finer forest 
floor or a finer forest crown. The crown, you know, is the 
tops of the trees. If they are full and leafy and the trees 
are so closely set that they shut 1 out the light, the trees 
which are light-demanding — 'intolerant,' we call them — 
are bound to grow tall and without limbs, as these trees are, 
for nearly a hundred feet — grand for lumber !" 

"At least I have learned something," said Constance. 
"Mr. McClure, if you had given me an order yesterday to 
see that the forests were conserved, I should have stupidly 
set to work at once to have all the leaves and litter scraped 
up and carted off." 

"And I should have stupidly suppoised you were doing 
the proper thing, ' ' said McClure. 

"Then you wouldn't even have me take away this 
crumbling old tree that looks as if it might have lain here 
for a hundred years 1" Constance asked. 

1 ' By no means ! It helps make the humus, without which 
there is no fertility." 

"I don't see, then, what I can do by way of conserving. 
Do you simply mean I am not to cut down the trees t" 

"No, though I hope you don't intend to cut down the 
entire forest. If you do, and reforestrate, it would take 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty years to grow a for- 
est like this one. Every forest reforestrates itself if left 
to itself, but conservation can greatly help the forest by' 
cutting down every dead or dying tree and immediately 
planting or setting out one in its place." 

They were standing under a magnificent group of white 
pines, a good four feet in diameter at the height of a man's 

513662B 
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breast, and sweeping up straight and tall, clean of all 
limbs, for nearly a hundred feet ; while their crowns greeted 
the sun nearly a hundred feet higher in the air. 

" Grand !" exclaimed the forester. "I have never seen 
finer white pines! And yonder are white oaks just as 
fine. You have a mine of wealth in your white oaks and 
white pines alone, Mrs. Sinclair. The one is the most use- 
ful hard-wood, and the other the most useful soft-wood 
tree." 

Constance was inwardly glowing with delight. She saw 
her way clear now, or so she believed, to making that cov- 
eted five per cent. McClure, too, was catching the enthu- 
siasm of the forester. He had always supposed his woods 
to be more or less valuable, for firewood, if nothing better, 
but he was destitute of wood lore and he had not guessed 
how really fine they were. 

They were inspecting the woods on the upper side of the 
pike, climbing the high ridge above them, and now they 
came upon a great group of chestnuts and hemlocks. Baird 
exclaimed with delight at their beauty. There were no 
trees more beautiful, in his opinion — no broad-leaf tree so 
stately as the chestnut, and no evergreen so graceful and 
so majestic as the hemlock. 

"How they love to grow side by side!" he said. "And 
how they set each other off!" 

"That is what I have loved so about this place," said 
Constance, "the chestnuts and hemlocks. Did you notice 
the two magnificent trees on the slope of the hill just be- 
hind the cottage f" 

"Yes, I saw them through the windows at breakfast. 
For pure beauty they would be hard to beat, but they 're 
not much good for timber. They were grown in the open, 
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which makes them spreading and graceful, but when you 
want timber, you must crowd your trees in the forest. 
Look at that fellow yonder! — seven feet in diameter, I 
should say, and for sixty-five feet, at least, not a limb to 
make ugly knots in the boards.' ' 

Constance was scanning the great tree eagerly, from its 
broad base to its luxuriant crpwn high in the air above her. 
McClure divined her thoughts. 

"Are you trying to estimate how much it will bring at 
the sawmill, Mrs. Sinclair f" he asked, with a twinkle in his 
eye. "I fear, Mr. Baird, you have doomed my noble chest- 
nuts. I see in Mrs. Sinclair's eyes that she will ruthlessly 
sacrifice them to make a certain dividend she has set her 
heart upon." 

Constance laughed, for he had come very near the truth. 

"I should like to know how much lumber is in it, and 
how much it is worth," she confessed. 

"Here, I can easily estimate the number of board-feet for 
you, ' ' said Baird, in his quick, capable fashion, ' ' and I will 
show George how, and he can go through the woods esti- 
mating all your trees for you. ' ' 

George grinned delightedly, and in an incredibly short 
time, it seemed to Constance, by the aid of a slender ten- 
foot wand marked off into inches and spiked at one end, 
that the forester was carrying, and an endless tape-line that 
he drew from his pocket, the deed was done. 

Constance, sitting beside McClure at the foot of the great 
tree, and watching the operation delightedly, was betrayed 
into a somewhat confidential air with the landlord she had 
fully determined to keep at a distance. 

"Isn't he delightful f" she murmured into McClure 's 
ear. 
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"Yes, he is, rather/' McClure admitted grudgingly, but 
charmed by the unexpected confidence. "I didn't think 
at first I was going to like your forester, but I believe I 
am." 

"I 'm so glad I sent for him, are n't you?" 

"Did you send for himf Did you know him before?" 
McClure demanded with quick suspicion. 

"Oh, no, I had never heard of him. But I'm so glad 
they sent him; he 's adorable, isn't he?" 

McClure did n't have to answer, for Baird gave him no 
chance. 

"Your tree is seventy-six and four tenths feet at its 
merchantable height, Mrs. Sinclair," he announced. "Un- 
less it proves to be worm-eaten you '11 make quite a little 
fortune out of it. And even if it is, you '11 make a lot sell- 
ing the big branches for shingles and the little ones with the 
bark for tannic acid, and the logs for burial caskets and the 
like." 

"But how am I to find out how much my seventy-six feet 
of logs are worth!" asked Constance, with a woman's in- 
nate instinct for reducing the abstract to the concrete. 

"Yes, Mr. Baird," — McClure smiled cynically — "no glit- 
tering generalities, if you please ; this denuding the forest is 
strictly a business proposition." 

Constance was annoyed, but she ignored McClure 's 
speech, and Baird, who took it as it was meant, a bit of 
clumsy playfulness, laughed appreciatively. 

"Oh, we must reduce them to board-feet, Mrs. Sinclair," 
he said, "by the Doyle Rule. But that 's easy, too. Then 
send for the catalogue of a good lumber firm and it will 
give you the price per thousand." 

"Ill send for the catalogue," volunteered McClure. 
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"I '11 write Brady to send a number from the best firms.' ' 

Constance sent him a quick glance, as much as to say, 
"You are getting as much interested in this timber business 
as I." And though the glance meant little, McGlure was 
determined to regard it as meaning something. 

' ' Good ! ' ' said Baird in his eager way, which was begin- 
ning to seem not so offensive to McClure, and very pleasing 
to Constance. ' * Of course, though, you have got to deduct 
the expense of getting your trees cut, drawn to the mill, and 
sawed. How do you propose to get them cut, Mrs. Sin- 
clair? Will you send for a regular camp? They 're not 
always the pleasantest neighbors, you know. ' ' 

"Oh, no!" Constance was horrified at the thought of 
the expenditure. "I 'm not going to do any cutting on a 
big scale. I just want to take out a tree here and there, 
and I expect it to cost me very little. I want our own men 
to do it in the winter, when they have no field work. Don't 
you suppose they can?" 

' * Certainly, if they know how. ' ' 

Constance looked at George, and George looked at Baird. 

"There 's a lumber camp five miles over, on Gray's 
Ridge," he said, speaking with modest confidence. "They 
have a sawmill and I suppose we '11 take our logs there to 
be sawed. I '11 ask them to let me come over and work 
for them for a week or two, and after that I guess I '11 be 
able to show the men how to get the trees down. ' ' 

"I 'm sure you will. And you 're lucky, Mrs. Sinclair, 
to have a sawmill so near. I 'm glad you are not going to 
cut down these magnificent forests ; but remember, the mo- 
ment a tree is down, if it 's only one, you must put another 
in its place." 

Constance hesitated over her next question ; 
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"Would you mind telling me — I 'm diffident about ask- 
ing, since you 're not a timber-cruiser, but you Ve been 
already so kind, perhaps you won't mind being a little 
kinder— would you tell me which trees are the best to cut t 
— the most profitable, I mean." 

"No, I don't 'mind.' " He smiled down on her in such 
friendly fashion that McClure, who had begun to like the 
young man, muttered between his set teeth, "Puppy!" 
"Nothing could be better than white oak and white pine," 
Baird went on; "they are the two woods most in demand. 
And nothing could be much better than chestnuts. There 
is one reason why I would recommend cutting chestnuts 
before oak. The oak will live to be three hundred years old 
and still be in prime condition. But after chestnut gets 
to be eighty or a hundred, it 's always in danger of getting 
worm-eaten. And lately a terrible fungus disease has been 
attacking chestnuts. Nothing can save a tree that is once 
attacked." 

" Oh ! is there no way of stopping it 1 I can 't bear to 
think of my beautiful chestnuts in danger ! ' ' 

McClure could not forbear an inward smile at the calm 
fashion in which Constance appropriated his forests for 
her own. 

"No way has been found yet," said Baird, "except to 
cut down the tree as soon as infected and burn every 
branch, twig, and leaf not used for lumber. ' ' 

"You will have to have the trees watched very carefully, 
Mrs. Sinclair," said McClure, with the austere air of a 
stern landowner demanding protection for his property 
from his paid employee ; and Constance was nettled by the 
air. 

"But I 'm afraid I sha'n't know the disease when I see 
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it," she said. "How shall I guard against it, Mr. Baird!" 

"I will go over your trees very thoroughly while I am 
here, and I will come back at intervals and keep watch of 
them," he answered. 

Now, this was not much to McClure 's liking. He 
thought Mrs. Sinclair was already showing too marked an 
interest in the handsome young forester. 

"Of course," Baird added, "black walnut and black 
cherry would give you more money than either white oak, 
white piifle, or chestnut, but so far I have seen no signs of 
either of them." 

"But we have walnuts," — Constance spoke with quick 
excitement — "whole groves of them, down on the Seven 
Bridges Road." 

"And we have cherry-trees, sir," said George, respect- 
fully, "a big bunch of them up the hill, yonder, and hun- 
dreds of them scattered through the woods. ' ' 

They followed George up the slope a few rods and came 
upon his "big bunch" — tall, smooth trunks, a hundred feet 
high, over three feet in dialneter, and for more than half 
their height guiltless of a limb. 

"I Ve never seen a finer stand of wild cherry!" Baird 
exclaimed. "I knew these mountain slopes were its native 
home, but the tree has become so nearly extinct from reck- 
less logging, I hardly expected to find any here. — I know 
what I would do, Mr. McClure," he went on, "if I owned 
Roaring Run Farm. If I had any land not needed for my 
farming I would plant it in black cherries if it was on the 
slopes — they grow so fast, faster than any other tree except 
the poplar — and in black walnut if it was bottom-land; 
they are our two most valuable native woods. ' ' 

1 ' That *s because you 're a forester, ' ' said McClure. 
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''It no doubt is because I am a forester that my atten- 
tion has been called to the terrible destruction of our for- 
ests, and the awful fate that awaits us in the next two hun- 
dred years at farthest. Unless there is careful conserva- 
tion and reforestation, there will be no forests left. And 
the end of our forests is certainly the end of our supremacy 
as a nation, very likely the end of our civilization, and 
more than possibly the end of our existence itself; for we 
are absolutely dependent on wood. ' ' 

The forester spoke with strong feeling and both McOlure 
and Constance were impressed. 

"You tell a gruesome tale," said McClure. 

"I could not make it gruesome enough if I tried," re- 
turned Baird. "I wish I could impress upon every land- 
holder the absolute necessity of setting out forests on every 
foot of land not needed for farm production. Race sui- 
cide! That is not the crime of the age, but arboruHdet" 
he exclaimed hotly, and stopped short. 

"If I only knew how much money that big chestnut 
would bring!" Constance sighed whimsically, with the 
amiable intention of relieving the forester's embarrass- 
ment. 

Both men laughed. 

"Mr. Baird, I have never known any little woman 
quite so mercenary as Mrs. Sinclair, have youf " said Mc- 
Clure. 

Constance thought his "little woman" savored of famil- 
iarity, and inwardly resented it; but she smiled politely, 
and started up from the fallen tree where they had been 
resting a moment. McClure recognized the iciness of her 
smile and would have given much not to have spoken so 
crassly; Mrs. Sinclair was no silly little girl, to be pleased 
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by his condescension ; hereafter he would mind his Ps and 
Qs, he resolved. 

They tramped many miles that morning, covering all, or 
most, of the forest belonging to McClure that lay on the 
tipper slopes above the pike, A "treasure-house," a 
"mine of wealth," Baird called it again and again, in his 
enthusiastic way. He was only a little more than a year 
out of his forestry school, and his experience in virgin for- 
ests was not large. 

"And I have never seen a mixed stand equal to this 
one," he said. "I am almost converted, I believe. Here- 
tofore I have contended for pure stands in setting out for- 
ests, but the way these trees have grown convinces me that 
there is some justice in the claim the advocates of mixed 
stands make, that one kind of tree will take certain min- 
erals from the soil and another kind certain others, leaving 
the soil less liable to exhaustion." 

"Mixed stands" and "pure stands" meant little to Con- 
stance and McClure, but at least they were impressed by 
the young forester 's technical knowledge, and perhaps that 
was what he intended. 

It was quite one o'clock by the time they were back at 
luncheon, hungry and tired, but Constance, at least, so 
elated over the "mines of wealth" she had discovered that 
she was hardly conscious of being either. 

McClure had taken the forester home with him out of a 
kindly consideration for Constance she would hardly have 
given him credit for. He believed the hour's recess they 
had allowed themselves would be more restfully spent 
alone with Miss Tremayne, and perhaps she might even get 
a little corner of that twelve-o 'clock nap she was supposed 
never to miss. 
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But Constance was hardly conscious of being tired at 
all ; the excitement of gaining so much forest lore, and the 
new avenues of success she saw opening before her ren- 
dered her unconscious of any fatigue she might have felt. 
She was disappointed not to have the forester at luncheon : 
there were many questions she wanted to ask him and much 
she wished to talk about. For one moment she had been 
inclined to urge her superior claims as hostess ; for had not 
she brought him to the farm t But remembering that Mr. 
McClure was her ' 'employer,' ' as he had more than once 
reminded her during the morning, she said to herself petu- 
lantly, she made no demurral, though she rather thought 
the forester expected and hoped that she would. 

So, at least, she interpreted the semi-reproach in his eyes 
as he left her and his soft "Auf Wiedersehen," intended 
for her ears alone, but quite audible to McClure 's, also; 
and which affected the two quite differently: 

Constance smiled. "He is only a charming but foolish 
college boy," she thought. McClure frowned. "Arro- 
gant puppy!" he muttered to himself. 



CHAPTER X 

SUNSET FROM THE MANOR HOUSE VERANDA 

CONSTANCE found the hour's recess all too short 
for retailing the joys of the morning to Miss 
Tremayne. 

"I wish you could go with us this afternoon, Aunt 
Helen,' ' she said; "you would love it! But I know you 
never could stand it. I believe even Mr. McClure is tired 
out; I shouldn't wonder if he would stay at home this 
afternoon.' ' 

But McClure had no thought of staying at home. If he 
cast a half -longing look at the comfortable chair and the 
cool veranda, where he was wont to enjoy his afternoon 
pipe and book, it was only for a moment; not for worlds 
would he acknowledge himself less sturdy than a little mite 
of a woman he could crush between thumb and finger — so he 
said to himself. Much less would he allow that conceited 
young puppy of a forester to have full and unfettered 
swing. He should go, if only to play chaperon. 

Their field in the afternoon lay below the pike, as in the 
morning it had been above it, and for the first hour they 
were among the same class of trees they had seen in the 
morning — the white oaks and white pines, chestnuts, hem- 
locks, maple, and cherry. But gradually, as they de- 
scended the slopes and neared the little bottom through 
which ran Soaring Bun, the character of the arborage 
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changed; groves of locust, invaluable for railway-ties and 
posts that must enter the ground; shagbark hickory, whose 
place no known wood can take in carriage-building, and for 
all implements where toughness and lightness .combined are 
needed; butternuts, the white walnut of commerce, beau- 
tiful for its satiny finish ; and, last of all, as they came out 
on the Road of the Seven Bridges, a stately avenue of 
black walnut, following the windings of the road as it 
crossed and recrossed the little mountain stream. 

They sat down on one of the seven bridges to rest: it 
was McClure who proposed it. He was not tired himself, 
he had found his " second wind," and was now vaulting 
fences and leaping streams with the agility of the young 
forester, but he was sure Mrs. Sinclair was tired, or ought 
to be. He did not say so, for he was also sure Constance 
would not sit down if he did. 

There was much talk of the "wealth of the woods" as 
they sat there, and in particular of the beauty and value of 
black walnut, and how the early farmer had cut it down 
for firewood, or fence rails, or even ruthlessly burned whole 
forests of it, because the land on which it grew was always 
the richest and must be cleared for crops. 

"There 's one thing I don't quite understand about these 
walnuts," said the forester. "They grow on the roadside, 
half, at least, in the open, and yet there 's not a limb for 
over sixty feet on any of them." 

"They had their growth before this road was cut 
through, I suppose," said McClure. "It has been opened 
only three or four years. ' ' 

"It seems to be cut right through a walnut grove; you 
must have made a mint of money out of the trees you took 
down." 
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McClure uttered a slow whistle of dismay. 

"By Jove! I never thought of it before, but those fel- 
lows must have worked your husband and me, Mrs. Sin- 
clair ! Your old friend Hawley engaged a party of loggers 
to take down the trees and they were to have the timber in 
return for their work, I, for one, thought we were making 
a good bargain and I 've no doubt Sinclair thought so, 
too." 

Constance colored with mortification at the thought of 
her husband's lack of business acumen, but George saved 
her the necessity of a reply. He had been sitting at a little 
distance, paying small heed to the conversation, aimlessly 
and restlessly tossing bits of bark into the rushing moun- 
tain stream, and watching them whirled swiftly down 
under the dark arch of the bridge. When their talk 
seemed to him to show no signs of coming to a conclusion, 
he rose to his feet and approached Mrs. Sinclair with an 
air of embarrassed determination. Constance looked up at 
him inquiringly. 

"An' you please, ma'am,' ' he asked hesitatingly, "will 
there be any more wurruk the afternoon! If not, ma'am, 
I think I 'd best be lookin' after the milkin'." 

The herdsman's cottage was on the Road of the Seven 
Bridges, and Constance, at the moment George had risen to 
his feet, had thought she caught the flutter of a light skirt 
disappearing around the bend of the road toward the farm. 
No doubt, George had seen it, too. 

"All right, George, you may go to your milking," Con- 
stance told him, and as the young fellow was off like a shot, 
she called after him, maliciously: 

' ' If you should happen to see Betty Brown, George, tell 
her I want her to come to the office in the morning," and 
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George was almost too embarrassed, as he stopped short in 
his headlong pace, to call back with a delicious brogue: 

"Yes, ma'am, an' what shall I be afther tellin' her if I 
don 't see her ? ' ' 

The two men laughed. "What a bully boy!" said the 
forester. 

"A sweetheart!" asked McClure, with a shrewd twinkle 
in his eye. 

1 ' I suspect so, and it was to overtake her he was in such 
a hurry to be off ; I ought not to have embarrassed him be- 
fore you by my message. He never falls into his celticisms 
unless he is embarrassed. 

"That reminds me," said McClure, though why it should 
remind him neither Constance nor the forester could see, 
"it 's nearly half -past four and I 've ordered tea on the 
Manor House veranda at five. We '11 just have time to get 
home and wash our hands and faces. But no dressing, 
mind; this is tea for forest tramps in khaki." 

He looked at Constance as he spoke, but she was not look- 
ing at him and did not answer. Her pretense of supposing 
that he was not addressing her irritated him. 

"Did you hear, Mrs. Sinclair?" he demanded sharply. 

"Hear?" She turned and looked at him, blankly ques- 
tioning. 

"Yes,* you are not to change your dress." 

McClure flushed, Constance could plainly see, with irri- 
tation. 

"But you are not expecting me to tea?" the slightest 
emphasis on "me." 

1 ' Certainly. Why not ? " coldly. 

"I am not going out to tea," said Constance, gravely. 
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"You certainly cannot call it 'going out' to take tea on 
the Manor House veranda with the men with whom you 
have spent the day in the woods," he said caustically. 
"Of course Miss Tremayne will be there. I sent her a note 
by James just as I left the house, and told her you would 
call for her at five. ' ' 

His air was so much that of an imperious employer to 
his paid employee Constance was, for a moment, filled with 
a furious impulse of resistance; a determination to assert 
her independence. But she reconsidered. It was not 
worth while to antagonize her landlord on so small a point, 
when she might easily need his cooperation on greater ones. 
As he said, it could in no sense be considered as "going 
out," and the proprieties would remain unviolated. She 
answered, therefore, lightly: 

"To hear, sir, is to obey!" 

McClure was mollified at once. "Thank you," he said, 
with unexpected sweetness in voice and smile. " I am anx- 
ious that both Miss Tremayne and Mr. Baird should see the 
sunset from the Manor House. It is the one respect in 
which the Manor House has the ascendency over the cot- 
tage — its views." 

Constance was rather glad she had not persisted in de- 
clining, when she saw how greatly her Aunt Helen was 
enjoying this little tea. Doctor Harding was there, arrived 
an hour before, and bubbling over with enjoyment of the 
unexpected festivity. 

"A royal welcome home you are giving me," he said to 
Constance and Miss Tremayne. "I feel as if I had been 
buried in the wilds for at least a week. I have had corn- 
bread, 'side/ and boiled hominy for dinner; side, corn- 
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bread, and boiled hominy for supper; fried hominy, 
corn-bread, and side for breakfast, and to-day no dinner 
at all." 

"And what kind of a bed did you have!" asked Mc- 
Clure. 

1 ' Oh, no bed at all ! There was no chance to go to bed 
last night, for which I was rather thankful." 

"What do you think of that for a country doctor's prac- 
tice, Miss Tremayne?" asked McClure. "At least fifty 
miles of riding, there and back, over terrific mountain 
roads, two days of hard work, no sleep, nothing to eat, and 
a five-dollar fee, I Tl warrant." 

Five dollars!" exclaimed Harding in righteous horror. 

Would you have me oppressing the face of the poor ! If 
they can give me fifty cents they will consider that they 
have been generous to a fault and that I am richly repaid 
for my services." 

"Are the mountaineers so unappreciativet" asked Con- 
stance. "I have not so considered them." 

"Not unappreciative ; they were very grateful for my 
coming and would have loaded me up with sides of pork 
and bags of corn meal, if I would have taken them, but 
they simply have no money. You have no idea of the way 
those people live in the deep valleys between those farther 
ridges. Around here we are, by comparison, in the very 
center of civilization." 

Miss Tremayne looked troubled, but said nothing. Later, 
when the other three were enthusiastically reviewing their 
day's work, and James, the most dignified of butlers, was 
no longer handing hot toasted sandwiches, hot buttered 
muffins, and steaming cups of fragrant tea, she said to 
Harding in a lowered voice : 
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"And you gave up your city practice — a successful one, 
I Ve heard— for this f" 

"Not for this, Miss Tremayne," he answered gravely. 

"Then why did you do it?" Her tone was an urgent, 
almost passionate remonstrance. "Tour friends tell me 
that you were at the very height of a most brilliant ca- 
reer. ' ' 

"There are some things, Miss Tremayne," said Harding 
slowly, "that affect some men strangely. They take all 
ambition out of them; they destroy the desire for success; 
they take off the keen edge of enjoyment of every experi- 
ence of life. For such men there are no companionships 
like mountain solitudes, if they have known and loved them 
before ; there is no panacea like hard work among the poor 
mountaineers with no thought of recompense." 

"I am sorry," said Miss Tremayne, softly. Her lips 
hardly formed the words, and Harding almost thought 
their full curves trembled as she spoke ; he was quite sure 
there was a little quiver in that firm and capable chin. He 
could not see her eyes, they were downcast. 

"Aunt Helen," said Constance, suddenly, "look at Ele- 
phant 's Head ! The cohorts are beginning to gather. ' ' 

For half an hour they watched the swift gathering — 
crimson and gold and royal purple flung out in streaming 
banners far up into the pale blue concave of the vault 
above them and stretching to the eastern rim of the valley 
where the hoary crest of old Bald Knob, caught in their 
fiery glow, blushed rosy, as with remembered youth. And 
then they watched the slow recession, the gentle fading of 
the flaming colors into softest rose and daffodil and ame- 
thyst, with the great mountain ridges, like black monsters, 
crouching against the pale jacinth of the western sky. 
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In the purple twilight, shot with lingering gleams of rose 
and silver, Constance and Aunt Helen walked down the 
winding avenue of hemlocks and chestnuts alone, having 
declined all offers of escort. 

"I am glad you have seen the sunset from the veranda 
of the Manor House/' said Constance. " Is n't it wonder- 
ful!" 

i i Glorious ! I don 't know that I have ever seen anything 
more magnificent!" 

And then, a moment later, with a deep sigh: "Oh, the 
pity of it ! Buried alive ! ' ' 

And Constance did not ask her of what or whom she 
spoke. 



CHAPTER XI 

ON A LONELY TRAIL 
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THREE weeks had passed since that day in the 
woods with the forester, and the three weeks had 
turned the fading lilacs and apple blossoms of 
May into the roses of June. All along the Northwestern 
Pike, east and west from the farm for miles, the high 
hedges of mountain-laurel were showing a faint pink at 
the tips of their waxen buds, and deeper in the woods, 
wherever there was a half -open glade, among the dark shin- 
ing leaves of tall rhododendrons great clusters of greenish 
white buds were beginning to form, though it would be the 
middle or last of June before the mountain-laurel would be 
in its glory, and not until July would the rhododendrons 
fill the shadowy spaces of the wood with their snowy or 
rose-tinted masses. 

The three weeks had been in many respects the most 
strenuous in Constance's life, in some respects the most 
exciting, and in one, at least, the happiest she had known 
in years. For the sense of freedom, the lifting of the load 
of the oppression and horror of the last five years, sent her 
spirits up to the heights and made every day a song. She 
had had many lines of activities to start and to see well 
under way. The new forty-sere lot at the foot of Bald 
Knob had been plowed and harrowed and sowed to corn; 

the apple orchard had been trimmed, as much as the late- 
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ness of the season would allow, the ground beneath plowed 
up and sowed in buckwheat, and the trunks — fifteen hun- 
dred of them, not so small a task in itself — whitewashed. 

But it was her poultry scheme that had been responsible 
for much of the strenuous excitement of these three weeks. 
The apple orchard sloped gently down to the banks of 
Roaring- Run, and it was in this ideal spot, with the stream 
for ever-pure drinking-water, that she was building her 
colony houses for her poultry. She had sent off the order 
for five hundred white Leghorns, to a famous New York 
poultry farm, three weeks before, and she was thinking of 
them with a little thrill that was half joy and half fear as 
she rode along the pike between the glossy laurel hedges 
already gay with their waxen buds of promise. It would 
mean much to her if this poultry venture should prove a 
failure, for she had financed it from her own little capital, 
with the idea of reimbursing herself from the profits, if it 
should be a success, and bearing the loss alone if it should 
prove a failure, as she knew poultry schemes too often did 
prove. 

But other work had been accomplished in the three weeks 
that was even more thrilling than the preparations for the 
poultry farm. Dawson, the carpenter, and the men who 
sometimes helped him, had devoted every moment they 
could spare from the poultry houses to the remodeling of 
the old farm-house into a club-house. The work was going 
on merrily. The big club-room below was fast getting into 
shape and the three rooms on the second floor had been 
made into very comfortable bachelor quarters. A plumber 
from Oak Ridge had fitted up the bath-room and connected 
it with the rather elaborate water-system of the farm, and 
Constance herself had ridden Bab into Oak Ridge to select 
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simple but pretty papers and rugs and furniture for the 
sitting and bedrooms. 

She had not seen Mr. McClure since the day in the woods. 
He had been called back, by business, to Philadelphia the 
following day; but that very morning she had. received a 
note from him, telling her that he thought he had secured 
exactly the right man to take charge of her church and 
club work, who would come on very soon and would stay 
at the Manor House until his own rooms were ready. 

"He is a clergyman of your faith," wrote McClure, "and 
he has had a splendid training for your kind of work in the 
mission church of St. Ann's, which has all kinds of club 
work and settlement work. He has worked so hard, living 
in the crowded and unsavory parish of St. Ann's, he is a 
little out of health and his friends want him to get away to 
the mountains. He is so full of zeal that it is only on the 
promise of work — good hard work, and lots of it — that he 
consents to go. I don't think he is exactly a celibate, but 
he might as well be, so entirely does he seem to be wedded 
to his work and to be consumed with the love of it. ' ' 

It was of her white Leghorns Constance had been think- 
ing as she rode along the pike between the budding laurel 
hedges, but as she left the road and started to follow a trail 
through the woods that angled away from the pike, down 
the mountain, toward the Road of the Seven Bridges, her 
thoughts flashed suddenly back to this letter she had re- 
ceived from McClure in the morning. How ardently she 
hoped the young clergyman — Montague St. John was his 
name — would prove the right kind. Somehow, she had 
misgivings. His very n&me prejudiced her a little, though 
it did not, probably, affect her so strongly as it would have 
had she been American born. She was used to the more 
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romantic style of nomenclature the English affect and 
which we Americans, who greatly prefer our Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys to the English Algernons, Percys, and Fitz- 
hughs, are inclined to regard as somewhat fanciful. The 
kind of man she had pictured to herself as peculiarly fitted 
for this work was a strong, rugged man of the people, not 
too far above the class with whom he was to work, not too 
" pious," brimming with a good common-sense religion; a 
man who could by no possibility have inherited so high- 
sounding a name. But it was not his name alone that was 
responsible for her misgivings. McClure's account of him 
somehow brought before her mental vision a pale, anemic, 
religious enthusiast, with big, soft brown eyes, a wan smile 
and a weak voice. She was rather inclined to High Church 
views for herself, but it was no colorless celibate that she 
desired for the rough work of a pioneer churchman in the 
mountains. 

Her road was steep, rocky, and narrow, at best but a 
mere trail; it would debouch on the Road of the Seven 
Bridges west of the seventh bridge and some four or five 
miles west of the farm. The Road of the Seven Bridges was • 
but little frequented and this trail was hardly used once a 
week. The woods had grown denser as she left the pike far- 
ther behind, and the twilight deeper. The forest crown 
was more luxuriant and more impervious to any stray beams 
of sunlight as she neared the richer bottom-lands. Con- 
stance had but little fear of the forest. She had often rid- 
den in it alone ; yet at times the thought had occurred to her 
that the hunters still found an occasional wildcat or pan- 
ther, and sometimes even a bear, and these would be no 
pleasant neighbors to encounter on a lonely trail. like this 
one. 
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This morning, however, she had been too intent, first on 
her poultry plans and then on her church and club visions, 
to think of listening for the stealthy tread of forest feet, as 
she sometimes did. She was deep in a glowing reverie of all 
the wonderful social and moral reforms she and the young 
clergyman were to accomplish, when she was startled by the 
sudden and loud report of a snapping branch, at no great 
distance in the wood, as if broken by the weight of a heavy 
foot, followed by a sinister rustle as of some animal stealth- 
ily gliding away from the betraying branch. 

In an instant every sense was keenly alert. She had 
never before heard sounds so wholly unaccountable, so dis- 
tinctly threatening as these.. Immediately she remembered 
that the papers had been full, of late, of accounts of a pe- 
culiarly atrocious murder in one of the Virginia towns, and 
that the murderer was supposed to be in hiding in these 
very mountains. Their fastnesses had often served as the 
hiding-place of refugees from justice, and so wide and dense 
was the pathless forest, extending for many miles over deep 
valleys and up almost inaccessible mountain heights, that 
"more^than one fugitive had found in them sanctuary from 
the hounds of the law and never been heard of again. For 
a moment she had visions of being attacked by some such 
desperate fugitive, but the next moment her common sense 
rallied to her relief and assured her that such a fugitive 
would have much, more reason to fear her than she him, and 
his only care would be to keep well out of her sight. 

With her ears strained to catch any further sound she 
quietly urged Bab down the steep trail, hoping, whatever 
might have been the source of the sound, soon to be well out 
of its range on the comparatively frequented Seven Bridges 
Road. Her heart was throbbing tumultuously, but it com- 
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forted her a little that Bab, after one startled lifting of the 
head and pricking of the ears at the first loud report, paid 
no further attention to the more stealthy sounds, but de- 
voted herself calmly to picking out a sure footing. Con- 
stance had such faith in the mare's instincts that she be- 
lieved if any danger from wild beast or strange men were 
near she would show it by the usual signs of pricking ears, 
rolling eyes, and quivering limbs. 

Still urging Bab forward, she kept her face half turned 
toward the spot from which the sounds had come. Once or 
twice she heard again a subdued rustling or gliding, and 
she strained her eyes as well as her ears in the endeavor to 
catch a glimpse of the mysterious creature, moving so 
stealthily. But although the sounds indicated that it 
was not far away and probably coming nearer, she could, 
for a time, see nothing but the dark, closely crowding 
boles of lofty trees and, near the trail, scattered clumps of 
tall rhododendrons. Then, suddenly, she was quite sure she 
saw something move, gliding silently from one clump of 
rhododendrons to another a little in advance of her, some- 
thing dark and big. But so swift had been the movement 
and so dark was it under the trees she could not tell whether 
it was man or beast ; and, indeed, as she strained her gaze 
once more into the dusky depths, she was half inclined to 
think her eyes had played her a trick and she had fancied 
one of the black boles of the trees had moved. 

The clump of rhododendrons behind which she thought 
she had seen the dark figure glide was close to the trail; she 
must pass it in a moment. Was there some dreadful beast 
lying in wait there to spring out on her as she passed? 
Her heart stood still at the thought. Involuntarily she 
checked Bab, half inclined to turn and flee up the trail 
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rather than venture past that rhododendron clump. But 
the horror of having this mysterious foe at her back was 
greater than the terror of going forward to meet it. It was 
her only course and with every nerve tense, and every mus- 
cle rigid she rode slowly forward, her eyes set in a fixed 
stare on that dark mass of glossy green foliage, her crop, 
her only weapon of defense, clutched desperately, ready for 
execution. She had almost reached the rhododendrons; 
with a low, intense "Go on!" she brought the crop down 
swiftly on Bab 's tender flank, with all her failing strength. 

The startled mare made a flying leap, but before she 
could quite clear the rhododendrons there came hurtling 
through the air a great dark body, making a swift clutch 
at Bab's bridle. The clutch missed by a hair's breadth 
and once more, with all her strength, Constance brought 
the crop down on the frightened mare. In great leaps 
and bounds Bab went flying down the steep trail, for- 
tunately at this spot not rocky but covered with a spongy 
green turf that made a comparatively secure foothold. Be- 
hind her Constance heard the clumsy lumbering of her 
pursuer, no longer trying to keep quiet but hurling after 
her volleys of oaths and coarse and ribald speech. She 
knew now who he was, and horror froze her veins at the 
thought of what she had escaped. 

"Ye widdy woman, J 11 git you yet!" Hawley 

shouted as he ran. "I 11 make ye pay for every time you 
scorned Mike Hawley with that proud smirk av yours. 
Ye '11 have to bite the dust an' beg fer yer life — an' worse. 
Be to yeh ! ' ' And then followed a string of vile epi- 
thets, new to Constance's ears but whose nature she could 
readily guess. 

But she tried not to listen, and flying through the air on 
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Bab 's back, with Hawley 's panting shouts growing fainter 
behind her, she began to feel safe. And then, at that mo- 
ment, Bab, the tried and true, failed her. There were not 
many rocks on that steep and turfy road, but there was an 
occasional loose one, and on such a one Bab 's hoof alighted 
from a flying leap; it rolled beneath her, brought her 
swiftly to the ground, and Constance shot, as from a cata- 
pult, over her head. She lay still a moment, stunned to 
unconsciousness by the violence of her fall, and Hawley, 
running up, thought her dead and was ready to gnash his 
teeth with rage that his prey had escaped him. 

But it was only for a moment that Constance remained 
unconscious. She opened her eyes to find Hawley 's blood- 
shot ones looking into hers with a triumphant leer of ma- 
lignant joy, now that he saw that she was alive and at his 
mercy. He bent over her so close that his hot breath, reek- 
ing with the fumes of whisky, scorched her. She almost 
swooned again with terror, but she was a brave soul, and 
quickly rallying all her energies she set about swiftly devis- 
ing means of help. Close to her lay the luckless stone 
which had been Bab's undoing and her own and was now 
to prove her friend. Bab 's hoof, as it struck, had flung it 
forward as she shot Constance over her head, and it lay 
beside her. Constance seized it and sprang to her feet. 
Hawley had been taken unaware, but before she could raise 
the stone her arms were pinioned and he held her close in 
his hateful grasp. Struggle as she might, his arms were 
like iron, his leering eyes, his loose-lipped, horrible mouth 
were close to hers ; she breathed his reeking breath and her 
soul sickened. She uttered one piercing cry for help, and 
the ruffian laughed loud. 

' * Keep a callin ', my pretty lamb, ' ' he jeered, ' ' the owls 
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and the bats are the only ones can hear you in these^here 
woods." And Constance knew it was true. Despairing, 
for the first time, her courage failed and the heavy stone 
dropped from her nerveless hand. 

Now the brute Hawley resembled the noble Achilles in so 
far that he had one vulnerable spot ; only it was not, with 
him, his heel, but a much afflicted and bunion-ridden toe, 
and the heavy stone had dropped upon it, giving him a mo- 
ment of excruciating agony. In that moment he involun- 
tarily loosed his grasp on Constance and bent to relieve the 
suffering member. Quick as a flash Constance sprang 
away from him and darted behind a clump of rhododen- 
drons like the one behind which Hawley had lain in am- 
bush. Hawley was after her instantly, limping a little, 
but swift and determined and breathing new wrath and 
new vengeance piled upon the old. 

*'By G , you d woman, I 11 make short work of 

you when I catch you this timel ,, he roared. And Con- 
stance believed he would. His face was swollen and purple 
with rage, a thousand devils flamed in his bloodshot eyes, 
and not for a moment did he cease his volley of foul epi- 
thets and curses. But she did not intend to be caught. 
She would run, and run, and run until she dropped dead, 
but always, dodging behind trees and rhododendrons, she 
would run up the hill, toward the pike. 

She had formed her plan at the instant she felt herself 
free from his clutches, and she had two good reasons, she 
believed, for running up the mountain and not down. She 
supposed herself to be as near one road as the other, but 
by running up she believed she could the more quickly tire 
Hawley, who was burly, over-weighted with flesh, and more 
than likely with a heart so affected by his drinking-habits 
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as to cause his breath to fail if he were compelled to ran 
up hill for any length of time, while she believed that she, 
slender and light of foot, could run on indefinitely. Her 
second reason was that the Seven Bridges Road was but 
little more frequented than the trail, but on the pike a 
foot-passenger or a horseman was liable to be met at any 
moment, and she did not believe Hawley would dare to fol- 
low her on the open road. 

And now began a heartbreaking flight and pursuit. As 
Hawley came around one end of the rhododendrons she ran 
around the other, and the moment she was out of his sight 
darted across the trail and a little way up the hill behind 
a great chestnut, fifteen feet in girth. Securely hidden for 
the moment, she watched Hawley come panting around the 
end of the rhododendrons only to find her out of sight. 
He looked dazed, for a moment, glanced rapidly dawn the 
trail, and catching no glimpse of her, hurried on once more 
around the rhododendrons. This gave Constance a chance 
to make another spurt to another big chestnut, still farther 
up the mountain. There she again watched Hawley come 
out from behind the rhododendrons, again take a quick 
scrutiny of the descending trail, and for a third time van- 
ish behind the rhododendrons. 

Constance's subterfuge had stood her in good stead, but 
it was to fail her now. No sooner had Hawley vanished, 
for the third time than she started on another spurt, but 
Hawley was himself feigning now. He was only an in- 
stant behind the rhododendrons and darted back the way 
he had come, in time to see her skirts whisking behind her 
third big chestnut, still farther up the hill. With a mut- 
tered imprecation he started after her driven by ten thou- 
sand furies. ' 
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Constance, panting from her last spurt, did not for a 
moment look around the tree-trunk. When she did, and 
saw that she was discovered, and that Hawley was coming 
toward her with what seemed to her the swiftness and di- 
rectness of a death-laden cannon-ball, her blood froze in 
her veins, her limbs refused to move. On he came, no 
longer volleying curses and foul language, but in a silence, 
intent and portentous, that was far more terrible. She 
tried to move, she tried to make a rush for another tree, 
but there was something in that silent, clumsy figure com- 
ing toward her with incredible swiftness that paralyzed her 
mind and her muscles. He was almost on her before she 
could move at all, and then it was only to make a faint and 
trembling dash for another tree close by. She gained it in 
safety, but Hawley was closer to her than before. 

It was evident now that the man was the better runner 
of the two, or rage was a keener inspiration than terror. 
Unless she could rally her failing powers, the struggle 
would soon be over, for though she had won a fine start, 
she had lost the most of it, and Hawley was gaining on her 
rapidly. But her feeble dash had started the blood cours- 
ing in her veins. Hawley was almost on her, when she 
made a second and braver dash for a more distant tree, 
farther up the hill. She gained it, though Hawley was now 
so close his labored breathing sounded in her ears like the 
throb of a great engine. She tarried only long enough be- 
hind this tree to select another for her goal straight up a 
steeper slope than any she had yet attempted. 

She was getting back her strength and her courage. She 
ran up the steep slope with the fleetness and the lightness 
of the wind, and Hawley panted close behind her, lumber- 
ing heavily. But she believed she had gained on him 
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slightly; and she selected her next tree up a yet steeper 
slope. She could see the strain of the ascent told on Haw- 
ley, while she was hardly conscious of it. In this last spurt 
she made a slight but perceptible gain. She could see her 
pursuer was falling back a little, and his breath was com- 
ing in hoarse whistles. Her spirits began to rise ; she was 
sure now she had only to hold on, selecting always the 
steepest ascents, and it would be but a question of minutes 
until Hawley would have to give up. 

She was sure, too, that he had no gun. At first she 
dreaded, momently, to hear the loud report, the screeching 
bullet, and almost felt it pierce her back as she ran. She 
was quite sure he would have fired long ago if he had had a 
gun, and relieved from this terrible weight of dread, she 
ran almost gaily to her next tree. She stopped only long 
enough to see that he was still lumbering after her with 
horribly distorted face and groans of distress, but with 
only slightly diminished speed. 

She almost laughed as she started for her next tree. 
"The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong,' 9 she quoted gaily, and, with the rashness of over- 
confidence, looked not well to her steps, caught her foot on 
a gnarled old root, struck her head violently on the sharp 
edge of a projecting rock ledge, heard Hawley 's hideous 
breathing close upon her, and lost all consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HANDS UP! 

McCLURE'S letter to Constance was not much in 
advance of his own arrival at the farm, though 
when it was written he had no intention of 
leaving the city for some weeks. But when the Reverend 
Montague St. John came to report himself as ready to start 
for Roaring Run, a sudden vision of the mountains, the 
woods, the farm, the dairy and the farmer presented itself 
to him as overwhelmingly attractive. 

I will go with you/' he said to the Reverend Montague, 

and help you with your initiation. Besides, you will 
probably have to stay at the Manor House for a while, and 
it will be lonely there for you by yourself." 

Now, to the Reverend Montague St. John, McClure was 
one of the great ones of the earth. He lived in an imposing 
old family mansion in Rittenhouse Square; he had horses, 
automobiles, and servants; he was director in many of the 
moneyed corporations of the city and president of at least 
one old and reliable one; and, most of all to the point, he 
was to pay the young clergyman's salary out of his own 
pocket. That McClure should offer to go with him, a poor 
parish clergyman, to see him settled, struck him as over- 
powering condescension. St. John was a simple soul. 
Fresh from Oxford when he took charge of St. Ann's, he 
had had much acquaintance with the poor and criminal 
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classes of the city, but little with the rich and powerful. 
Now he blushed and stammered and diffidently declared 
that McClure was too kind ; it was not at all necessary ; he 
would do very well alone. 

McClure was not accustomed to having his decisions ques- 
tioned or his offers of aid rejected. He spoke in his usual 
imperious and offhand manner: 
' ' Enough of that, sir ! When do we start 1 ' ' 
Simple and diffident as St. John seemed, he yet had a 
spirit of his own, and it was only "grace," as he would have 
called it, that enabled him to swallow McClure 's curt 
speech. 

"I start this evening, sir," he said quietly, with the 
slightest possible emphasis on the "I." 

"Very well, then. You had better come to dinner with 
me at seven and we 11 start from here. You need n't mind 
about taking tickets; James will see to that and to your 
luggage. ' ' 

These arrangements were extremely distasteful to St. 
John; he would have much preferred his frugal chop and 
potato, taken quietly in the parish house of St. Ann's, but 
he decided to regard it as one of the trials sent to mortify 
the flesh, of which the young clergyman had experienced 
many, and quietly acquiesced. 

Now McClure, who had not met St. John until this morn- 
ing, and in writing to Constance had simply retailed the 
reports of him received from his bishop and from his St. 
Ann's parishioners, was hardly more pleased with St. John 
in this first personal interview than was St. John with him. 
He thought the young clergyman lacking in force and some- 
what in that personal magnetism which seemed to him the 
first requisite of success in such work, and he was almost 
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inclined to regret his too hasty acceptance, as he considered 
it, of the young man, for what he was sure was going to 
prove a position that would try the mettle of the best- 
adapted. 

But each man had modified his opinion of the other,' es- 
sentially, by the time they had taken dinner together in 
Eittenhouse Square, a late supper on the diner of the 
Limited, and an early breakfast in the country inn at Oak 
Ridge. St. John had discovered that McClure could be 
courteous and considerate to a degree, and the most genial 
of hosts; while McClure had discovered that the young 
man's simplicity of manner was a veil for strength, rather 
than weakness, and that he was full of ideas, most of them 
seeming eminently practical to McClure, for working out 
his clubs and other social features. 

The little inn at Oak Ridge was kept by a buxom land- 
lady, and thoroughly well kept. McClure was in the habit 
of taking his breakfast at this little inn on his trips to 
Roaring Run, for he always arrived on this early morning 
train. He was well known to his landlady, therefore, and 
on easy conversational terms with her, for it was her cus- 
tom to make friends with her regular guests. As the two 
men smoked their post-prandial cigars on the long piazza 
extending the width of the house, she came up to McClure 
and begged a few minutes' private conversation with him 
in the inn parlor. 

She began by saying she had just had a telephone mes- 
sage from the farm that their horses, with a cart for James 
and the luggage, had left Roaring Run at six o'clock and 
would probably arrive in a very few minutes. As this did 
not seem to require a private interview for the saying, Mc- 
Clure was quite sure she had something further up her 
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sleeve and waited for her to disclose it. It came, finally, 
though with much hesitation : 

" I 'm not one, Mr. McClure, as likes to be alarmin ' peo- 
ple without cause, nor stirrin' up excitement all for 
nothin'." 

"No, I am sure you are not, Mrs. Greenway," said Mc- 
Clure, smiling, and wondering what unnecessary alarm she 
was about to communicate to him. 

' ' But there are some things as I says oughta be told, and 
I would never forgive myself if I kept mum and harm 
come of it afterward. ' ' 

"Certainly/' agreed McClure, beginning to feel a little 
curious. 

"I s'pose you 've heard of my son Alex!" and here the 
good woman colored painfully. 

McClure bowed. He had heard of Alex and he was sorry 
for Alex's mother. 

"Folks call him a ne'er-do-well, and I know he 's idle 
an' a loafer an' drinks more 'n 's good fer him, but he 
ain't never done anything reely wrong, an' he never would. 
He 's no tattle-tale, neither, but there 's some things as 
oughta be told, an' Alex, he fidgeted all day yesterday, 
an' last night he told me what was botherin' him. I made 
up' my mind I'd telephone Mis' Sinclair this mohnin', but 
when I see you, I says to myself he '11 do as well." 

McClure now began to be genuinely curious. What in 
the world could Mrs. Sinclair have to do with the long- 
drawn-out tale* 

"What was it, Mrs. Greenway!" he encouraged, as he 
discovered renewed symptoms of hesitation. 

"Well, it 's about that Hawley that used to be down at 
the farm," she managed to say at last. "You know him, 
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don 't you 1 A uglier villain I never see, and so I said when 
he used to come here with that nice, gentle-spoken Mr. Sin- 
clair. I allays did say I knew Hawley 'd be the ruin of 
Mr. Sinclair, an' so he was — poor fellow!'' 

McGlure waited as patiently as he knew how for the 
Widow Greenway's revelations. He had discovered, long 
before, that there was never any use in hurrying her. 

"Well! Hawley 's been hangin' aroun' Oak Ridge for 
the last three or four weeks, ever since he left the farm, 
an' I 've been tellin' Alex to have nothin' to do with him, 
but you know how 'tis. Hawley had plenty of money 
and liked to treat, and Alex don't have any too much money 
of his own an' he don't know how to say 'no' when a 
fellow like Hawley asks him into a saloon. So night be- 
fore last, they was all in Mike Donovan's place (an' a awful 
place 't is. I wish it ud burn down some night !) an' Haw- 
ley got turrible drunk. He 's allays been down on Mis' 
Sinclair, Alex says, ever since she turned him off, and 
allays threatenin' he 'd be even with her yet, but Thurs- 
day night he got so roarin' drunk he jest let out all his 
low-down mind. He said he knew her ways: she often 
rode alone through the woods an' he was goin' down there 
an' hang aroun' in the woods till he caught her some day. 
An' then he told right out there before them all, what he 
was goin' to do to her. None of them belipved him and 
Alex didn't neither; they all thought he was so drunk he 
didn't know what he was sayin'. But yesterday Alex 
was hangin' aroun' Blakeman's livery (he gets a job some- 
times to deliver a horse and buggy when it 's ordered), an' 
Blakeman told him he 'd hired a rig that noontime to Haw- 
ley to go to Roarin' Bun, and he wished now he 'd made 
Hawley pay for it before he went; for he never did trust 
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that Hawley an' no knowin' whether he 'd ever come back. 
An' Alex didn't say nothin', but he was tumble worried, 
and late last night he up and told me all about it. So 
there, now! I don't reely s'pose he means mischief, but 
I 've told you and you can look out for him. ' ' 

The Widow Greenway had grown more fluent as she grew 
more excited with the telling of her tale, and McClure had 
interrupted her with no questions. He was tremendously 
excited himself. If he had not known Hawley — or, rather, 
if he had not seen him on that last dreadful interview in 
Mrs. Sinclair's office — he might have discredited the tale 
somewhat. But now every apprehensive nerve in his body 
was aroused. He could not wait to be on his way to the 
farm, to assure himself of Mrs. Sinclair's safety and to 
take steps to secure it for the future. It was well for the 
completion of the widow's story that it was only with the 
concluding sentence of it that he heard the clatter of 
hoofs outside, and the well-known voice of his coachman, 
Murphy. He thanked Mrs. Qreenway hurriedly, asked her 
to thank Alex for him, pressed a bill into her hand to be 
given to Alex (which his mother prudently did not give 
him, but with which she bought him a much-needed suit 
of clothes), and, leaving James to see to the luggage and 
settle the bill, in five minutes was clattering over the steep 
and stony streets of the little mountain town on Chestnut 
King's back, with St. John beside him on Greybird. 

He had a little fear, at first, that St. John might be a 
hindrance to him in the rapid gallop homeward he in- 
tended to make. Quite at the start, therefore, McClure 
told him that, for reasons he did not explain, he felt com- 
pelled to get to Roaring Run as quickly as possible. 

i 'If you don't feel like keeping up with me, don't try," 
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he said. "Take your time; you can't miss the road." 

But there was no question of St. John's not keeping up. 
He proved a very good rider and Qreybird either thun- 
dered neck and neck with Chestnut King or clattered close 
behind him. 

Half-way home, McGlure decided to explain fully to St. 
John why he felt the need of such haste. St. John listened 
intently, his eyes alternately widening with horror and 
narrowing with grim determination. He did not utter a 
word through McClure's brief recital and at its close he 
simply said, quietly : 

"Don't you think, sir, I had better stop at the first house 
we come to and telephone Mrs. Sinclair? — put her on her 
guard, you know 1 There might be time for much to hap- 
pen before we could reach her." 

McClure groaned. 

1 'My God! What a fool I am!" he ejaculated. "I 
should have telephoned from Oak Ridge, of course. I 
was so mad with horror at the possible situation that I 
thought of nothing but getting away. What a thing it is 
to have brains and a little common sense!" he added bit- 
terly. "I am glad to see that you have both, Mr. St. 
John." 

He set his teeth grimly as he finished speaking, and put 
spurs to his horse, carrying himself forward, for a mo- 
ment, beyond the reach of St. John's voice. But St. John 
spurred forward, also, and as soon as he came within 
hailing distance, again urged that he should stop at the 
first house and telephone. 

' ' There is no house ! ' ' McClure shouted back frantically. 
"We're just entering the Gray Ridge Woods; there's 
nothing for it but to ride! ride! ridel 91 
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And ride they did, sparing neither themselves nor their 
horses. It was a ride that under other conditions St. John 
could have enjoyed to his heart 's core. The freshness of a 
morning in early June was in the air, and their way lay 
through the still, deep woods, sometimes descending into 
a little valley through which brawled merrily a crystal 
mountain stream; sometimes climbing a rocky ridge where 
a sudden opening through the trees gave glimpses of other 
ranges rising one above the other till lost in the blue dis- 
tance. His eyes could not help taking in their beauty, so 
wonderful to one who had known little of the mountains; 
his ears were filled with the riotous songs of newly mated 
birds singing their June epithalamia; and sweet fern, 
pennyroyal and blossoming wild grape filled the air — sweet 
and exhilarating as Tuscan wines — with intoxicating odors. 
But he was growing almost as mad with anxiety as Mc- 
Clure, who pounded on ahead, using crop and spur when- 
ever Chestnut King showed signs of flagging. There was 
no time now for the enjoyment of nature, but he prom- 
ised himself, should he find all right at Roaring Run Farm, 
to take this ride again at an early day. 

In sight of the manor gates, McClure saw George cross- 
ing the lower meadow and coming up toward the pike. He 
checked Chestnut King and waited for him. George had 
not heard that either he or Mr. St. John was expected that 
morning and was of course surprised at the meeting, but 
so impatient was McClure he hardly stopped long enough 
to introduce him to St. John before inquiring where Mrs. 
Sinclair was. 

"She went off for a ride near an hour ago," answered 
George, and wondered at the look of horror in McClure 's 
eyes at such a simple announcement. 
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''Do you know where? — which direction !" he asked 
sharply. 

"She went up the pike into the woods, sir, but just 
as like as not she '11 come home by the Seven Bridges 
Road." 

"Have you seen Hawley around here!" 

"Hawley! No, sir.' ' 

"George/' McClure's voice was harsh with the intensity 
of his feeling, "he 's lurking around these woods somewhere 
to do a mischief to Mrs. Sinclair. I heard of it in Oak 
Ridge. Get your horse and go out the Seven Bridges 
Road as fast as you can, and Mr. St. John and I will try 
to overtake her on the pike. Wait a minute,' ' he called, as 
George, without uttering a word, started to run toward 
the stables; "have you that gun I gave you?" 

"It 's in the office, sir." 

* * Bring it to me, quick ! ' ' 

George was back in a minute with the revolver, and with 
the one word of command, "Take Canute with you," Mc- 
Clure, followed by St. John, dashed up the pike towards 
the woods. Their horses had already covered thirty miles 
that morning, but there was no thought in McClure's mind 
now of sparing them. 

Flying along the stretch of open road, past the vine- 
wreathed cottage and the manor gates, with the view of the 
park and glimpses of the Manor House above them, and 
below, the sunny reaches of the farm and its cheerful red 
barns and stables and various outbuildings, St. John had 
the feeling that his lines had fallen unto him in pleasant 
places. The road was narrow and he did not try to ride 
up beside McClure. His own anxiety was intense, but 
with the optimism of youth he was hoping for the best; 
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he could see no signs of hope in McClure 's face, nothing but 
a grim fear of the worst. 

Constance had ambled gently along this road, lost in her 
visions and sometimes stopping to admire the great pines 
and oaks and chestnuts that were to bring her such riches, 
so it had taken her a large part of an hour to get over the 
road that McClure and St. John covered in fifteen min- 
utes. At the point where the trail angled down the moun- 
tain toward the Road of the Seven Bridges McClure stopped 
a moment to decide whether to follow the trail or go on 
straight ahead. At that moment Constance's single de- 
spairing cry for help was faintly borne to them through 
the dense woods, and with a low "My Qod!" McClure 
turned Chestnut King sharply into the down trail. 

The trail at the start was rocky and steep and it was 
necessary to go carefully if they would not court disaster 
and so lose time, and to the two men, with that faint, de- 
spairing cry ringing in their ears, every moment's delay 
was torture. But presently they came to the part of the 
trail where the incline was gentler and the roadway itself 
no longer rocky but deep-padded with turf. They could 
safely urge their horses to their top speed. 

They had not intended to go quietly; indeed, if they had 
thought of it, if they had not been so terribly and in- 
tensely absorbed, they would probably have shouted to let 
Constance know they were coming; but they did not think 
of it and their horses' hoofs fell softly on the deep 
turf, and Constance and Hawley saw no one, heard no one, 
thought of no one but each of the other in that terrible, 
heartbreaking flight and pursuit. 

At a bend in the trail McClure and St. John came swiftly 
upon a sight of the two. It was at the moment when Con- 
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stance, fleeing almost gaily from Hawley, so sure was she 
now of escape, caught her foot and was thrown violently 
to the ground. Close behind her, lumbering heavily and 
panting hideously, Hawley yet managed to find breath for 
one hoarse shout of triumph over his fallen victim, and as 
her eyes closed in unconsciousness he crouched over her, 
exulting fiendishly. 

But before his outstretched arm could reach Constance 
McClure *s ringing ' ' Hands up ! * ' brought him erect with a 
violent spring. He whirled quickly, faced the glittering 
barrel of the leveled revolver, turned livid with rage, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then slowly and mechanically raised 
his hands. 



CHAPTER XIII 

FOREKNOWLEDGE 

NOW, in all that ride from the manor gates till the 
moment of coming upon Constance and Hawley 
there had been but one sentence uttered between 
the two men. When McClure stopped for a moment at the 
head of the trail to decide whether or not to take it, St. 
John, riding up beside him, took advantage of the moment 
to utter a word of caution to which he felt impelled, be- 
cause he knew McClure so slightly and his air boded such 
desperate ill to some one. 

"I hope, sir," he said, gravely, "that you will not find 
it necessary to use your revolver; bloodshed is no light 
matter." 

"I shall not unless I am compelled to," McClure an- 
swered. "I would not willingly have the blood of such a 
vile scoundrel on my hands." 

But at this moment — his pistol leveled straight at the 
scoundrel's heart, the vile countenance turned sullenly to- 
ward him, Constance lying on the ground white and still 
like one dead, a stain of blood on her pale face from the 
wound where she had struck the rock — it required no little 
effort at self-restraint to hold the pistol steady and not, 
with the slightest movement of the finger, put an end at 
once and forever to a loathly life. 

"Mr. St. John," he said steadily, "will you search Haw- 
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ley, while I keep him covered, and see if he has a gun?" 

It was only a moment's work, and as soon as it was 
proved that he had no arms but a murderous-looking knife, 
which St. John took from him, McClure lowered his re- 
volver. 

"You can put down your hands, Hawley. Walk to that 
oak and stand there. Tou move one inch from it at your 
peril !" 

And then to St. John : 

' ' Take my gun, Mr. St. John, and shoot him like a dog if 
he stirs. I will look after Mrs. Sinclair." 

And St. John, who had never handled a revolver in his 
life, took it with a very good will and a strong, excited 
feeling in his veins, or muscles, or somewhere, that, after 
all, to shoot this creature would not be much worse than 
shooting a mad dog, and infinitely better than the fate the 
villain had intended for Mrs. Sinclair. 

What he was to do with Mrs. Sinclair McClure could not 
tell, as he walked toward her and saw that she still lay 
motionless and apparently lifeless. Was it possible Haw- 
ley had found some means of killing her in the moment he 
crouched above her? or could her fall have proved fatal? 
He must find out, though he wished with all his heart for 
Harding, who would know how; or that he had kept the 
pistol and relegated this duty to the young clergyman — 
it was much more in his line. 

But as he stooped to raise Constance, she opened her 
eyes and they fell upon Hawley standing at a little dis- 
tance, his face distorted by sullen rage. She felt some 
one's arms about her, she saw that dreadful face, and the 
two were confused in her dazed mind. With a convulsive 
shudder she lost consciousness again, but only for a mo- 
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ment. McClure had seen her eyes unclose, had felt her 
shudder and guessed her mistake. 

"Mrs. Sinclair,' ' he said quietly, but with a distinctness 
of tone that pierced her clouded senses, "you are among 
friends. Mr. St. John is guarding Hawley and it is I who 
hold you." 

As his strong, comforting voice penetrated her sinking 
senses Constance slowly opened her eyes again. They 
rested for a moment, wide with questioning, on the strange 
young man, whose glance, as it met hers, was so full of 
kindly sympathy, standing guard over Hawley, revolver 
in hand. Then, as returning consciousness grew clearer 
and she realized McClure 's supporting arms, she struggled 
painfully to her feet. But she was still weak and dazed 
and would have fallen but for McClure 's ready arm of 
support. 

"You are not fit to stand, Mrs. Sinclair/ ' he said with 
quiet authority, and seated her at the foot of a spreading 
chestnut, where she could lean against its great trunk. 
Then with all the air of a surgeon, and something of the 
skill, of one, he proceeded to wipe away the blood still 
trickling from the ugly wound in her forehead and bind 
it up with a fresh handkerchief from his own pocket. 

He regarded his handiwork admiringly. 

"I think I Ve made a very good job of that bandage, 
Mrs. Sinclair," he said. "It makes you look quite like 
a wounded soldier. All you need now, to set you on your 
feet, is a drink from a comrade's canteen; will you have 
one!" 

He produced his pocket flask and proceeded to fill the 
little silver top as he spoke. It was a strong dose, undi- 
luted, but Constance did her best to swallow it, and 
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strength and color began to return with the bitter draft. 
In a few moments she professed herself quite ready to at- 
tempt the homeward ride. 

"But Bab is gone!" she exclaimed in dismay, remem- 
bering the faithless Bab for the first time. 

' ' You are to ride Chestnut King, ' ' said McClure, * ' while 
I drive Hawley before me on foot. I shall not leave him 
until I see him safe behind iron bars. And, by the way, 
I have not introduced your new pastor to you — the Rev- 
erend Montague St. John." 

Constance's smile in response to the introduction com- 
pleted the Reverend Montague's subjugation, begun at the 
moment he had had his first glimpse of her prone on the 
ground, her face like chiseled marble against the shadowy 
mass of brown-gold curls. Constance had lost her hat and 
most of her hair-pins when Bab threw her, and in her 
breathless flight since the rest of her pins had gone, let- 
ting her hair down in a tawny mane around her shoul- 
ders. The look of admiration in St. John's honest 
eyes recalled her to a sense of her disheveled condition 
and with rapidly returning color she began to coil the 
wavy mass about her head. But she had no pins, it was 
hopeless, and with a bright blush she let it fall again. It 
was because of St. John she was embarrassed. McClure 
was an older man and probably it mattered little to him 
whether his "farmer's" hair was in order or otherwise, 
but St. John looked so youthfully shy, as if he had never 
before seen a woman's hair about her shoulders and as if 
it were a very wonderful and dazzling sight. 

There now ensued a quiet but determined altercation be- 
tween the two men. Mrs. Sinclair should ride Greybird, 
said St. John, and he would march Hawley to the farm 
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at the gun's muzzle. McClure was quite as determined 
that St. John, whom he regarded as his guest, should not 
do the walking, and neither seemed inclined to yield, when 
the matter was settled by the arrival of Qeorge, leading 
Bab, whom he had found peacefully grazing at the side 
of the Seven Bridges Road, evidently waiting for her mis- 
tress. Just ahead of Qeorge and his horse loped Canute, 
and no sooner did the Great Dane catch sight of Hawley 
than he uttered a low, blood-curdling growl, showing all 
his white fangs in a hideous snarl. Hawley visibly 
cringed and shrank closer to the oak-tree in terror, while 
Canute, perceiving it, needed McClure 's stern word of 
command to keep him from Hawley 's throat. 

' ' It *s all settled and no one will have to walk but Haw- 
ley," said McClure. "George and Canute will look after 
him, and bring him to the farm. And by the way, Mr. 
St. John, you had better give George your gun. Not that 
I think he '11 have any need for it, with Canute, but I 'm 
very sure you will have none." 

"With all the pleasure in the world," said St. John, 
handing George the pistol with alacrity, glad, now that 
there was some one else to take the responsibility of guard- 
ing Hawley, to be rid of the ugly thing. 

"We three will ride on ahead," continued McClure; 
"we must get Mrs. Sinclair home as soon as possible. — 
And, George, I will have two of the men ready with a wagon 
to drive with you and Hawley to Oak Ridge as soon as 
you get him to the farm. Make him step lively. Come, 
Mrs. Sinclair; do you think you are equal to a ride on 
Bab's back?" 

But at that Hawley spoke for the first time. 
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"Mr. McClure," he implored, in a hoarse voice, "take 
your dog with you! I '11 not try to run." 

"No, sir!" answered McClure, sternly. "George, don't 
let Canute touch Hawley unless he tries to run. The dog 
minds you, doesn't he?" 

"Yes, sir, I think so," answered George, purposely a 
little doubtfully ; whereupon Hawley, in a panic of terror, 
begged abjectly not to be left alone with the dog and 
George. And St. John, seeing that Mrs. Sinclair was 
suffering because of the man's abject terror, turned to 
McClure : 

"I will ride with George and Hawley if you will permit 
me, and I think we need detain Mrs. Sinclair no longer," 
he said quietly, and, Hawley welcoming the protection of 
tlie young clergyman, Constance and McClure rode on. 

On the pike not more than a mile from the farm, a fa- 
mous spring bubbled up at the foot of a great oak. Its 
waters were supposed to be cooler, more sparkling, more 
altogether delicious than any other water in these 
spring-abounding mountains. A wooden seat had been 
placed beside the spring, and this cool little grotto, shut 
away in a bend of the road, the densely forest-clad moun- 
tains rising steeply behind and around it like a pro- 
tecting wall, had often been Constance's objective in a 
morning walk from the farm. As McClure and Constance 
rounded the bend and came upon it she was seized with a 
sudden longing for a draft of its cooling waters. At this 
sharp curve the road was narrow and McClure had ridden 
ahead a few paces. Constance called to him: 

"Will you wait a moment, please, Mr. McClure t I 
want a drink of water from the Pierian Spring," — for so 
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some lover of the classics had named the bubbling foun- 
tain. 

Before McClure had taken in her words she had slipped 
from Bab 's back and was kneeling by the spring. He was 
off his horse in a moment and at her side. 

"Will you lend me the top of your flask again f" she 
asked, looking up at him from where she knelt. "I had 
some notion of drinking from my hand, but a cup would 
be better. ' ' 

For answer he took hold of her hand and spoke roughly : 

, "Get up, Mrs. Sinclair, and sit on that bench! I will 

bring you all the water you want. Don't you know that 

stooping will set your wound to bleeding again, and I shall 

have all my work to do over!" 

Constance did not, for a moment, recognize that his 
roughness was only a veil for anxiety, and she was in- 
clined to resent it. But she was too weak for resistance, 
it Was easier to obey passively, and she was glad to rest 
against the big chestnut that formed the back of the little 
bench. McClure was right : stooping over the spring had 
set her head to throbbing. 

McClure filled the little cup again and again before 
Constance's thirst was quenched, but he could see, with 
each refreshing draft, the color coming back to her white 
face and a little of the old sparkle and glow kindling in 
her eyes. 

' ' Oh, how good it is to be alive in this beautiful world ! ' ' 
she exclaimed impulsively. 

She was looking all about her; at the bubbling spring 
in its mossy cup at her feet, at the tree-clad mountains 
above her, at the sunny road, flecked with shadows, wind- 
ing away toward the farm. It was high noon now, and 
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for an hour at noon there was always sun on the pike, that 
lay in deep shade the rest of the day. It was one of those 
rare days in June, warm and slumbrous at noontide, that 
made the dewy coolness of this little glade doubly delight- 
ful. She was experiencing a delicious sense of peace after 
struggle, of warmth and life and the protecting care of 
friends after the wild horror of hate and death that had 
encompassed her. All about her was the drowsy murmur 
of insect life, the gentle noonday twitter of birds in the 
high branches, and the distant rustle of leaves answering 
to the soft June breeze in the lofty tree-tops. To find 
all these gentle tokens of life about her, a strong protector 
at her side, and the returning currents of life once more 
coursing in full tide through her veins gave Constance a 
sense of well-being too exquisite to be willingly disturbed, 
a spell too delicious to be broken. She sat still and Mc- 
Clure sat down beside her, both of them silent for a while. 
And then Constance began to speak, hesitatingly but with 
a simple earnestness that touched him greatly : 

"I have sometimes doubted, Mr. McClure, in these late 
years, whether there was any Qod in heaven, any good God 
who cared for the life and happiness of His creatures. 
But now I begin to believe there may be. When I felt 
myself powerless in Hawley's clutches I uttered one great, 
despairing cry for help. I did not call on any human 
being, I knew there was no one near to hear me. I cried 
to Him, and I almost think He heard me and sent you and 
Mr. St. John." 

4 'Yes, He heard you," said McClure, simply.- He had 
all a Scotchman's reverent religious faith that no amount 
of worldliness can destroy. "He heard and He answered. 
I was standing at the meeting of the pike and the trail, 
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trying to decide which to take, when I heard your cry. I 
shudder when I think how near I came to going on up the 
pike." 

There was silence for a moment. ' ' But, ' ' said Constance, 
hesitatingly, ' ' I cannot quite understand how you and Mr. 
St. John should have been there at the one moment that 
could have saved me. I did not know that you even 
thought of coming to Roaring Run just now. ' ' 

"Yesterday morning I did not think of it, but when Mr. 
St. John called on me in the morning and told me he was 
ready to come to Roaring Run and would like to start im- 
mediately, I decided on the moment to come with him. 
And that must have been God's means of rescuing you," 
he concluded confidently. 

"But it seems so much like machinery, so like a stage- 
setting, ' ' objected Constance ; and then she added hur- 
riedly: "I do not want to be irreverent, you know, I 
only want to understand. That it should all have been 
arranged the day before that you should start from Phila- 
delphia, suddenly and unexpectedly, so as to be on hand 
to save me, seems incredible. If God could foresee that 
this was to happen, could He not have controlled Hawley's 
actions and prevented his attempting to harm me as easily 
as He could send you to my rescue 1 ' ' 

"I 'm not much of a theologian, Mrs. Sinclair," said 
McClure; "but you know, or perhaps, you don't know, 
that I'm an old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian, and of 
course believe, or am supposed to believe, in foreordina- 
tion, foreknowledge, et cetera. All the McClures are and 
do. But I am like you: I never could understand how 
an omnipotent God could foreknow awful things, without 
stepping in to prevent them, until a wise old uncle of 
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mine, a Scotch-Presbyterian dominie, wrote a book that 
made it clear as a whistle, to my mind. He says there are 
two kingdoms, the Kingdom of Providence and the King- 
dom of Grace. In the Kingdom of Providence God con- 
trols and ordains; in the Kingdom of Grace man is a free 
agent whom God neither can nor will coerce. As I under- 
stand it, if Hawley in his wicked soul had determined on 
doing you a harm, his will was free and God could not 
compel him to change his will, but He could set things 
to working in the Kingdom of Providence that would bring 
to naught the results of his wicked will. He could sug- 
gest to St. John to start at once for Roaring Run; He 
could put it into my heart to accompany him; He could 
confound the wicked by his own foolishness in leading 
Hawley in his drunken folly to boast of his intended crime 
in the presence of poor weak Alex Greenway, who tells his 
mother, who tells me, just as I am starting for Roaring 
Run. And, as the last necessary step, at the very moment 
that I am halting at the parting of the ways, undecided 
which to take, He puts it into your heart to utter that cry 
for help. Does that all seem clear to you? Do you be- 
lieve He could foreknow and have power to set in motion 
agencies to rescue you, while He could have no power to 
control Hawley 'a evil purpose?" 

McClure spoke with half-embarrassed earnestness and 
Constance followed with intense concentration every link 
in his chain of reasoning. She did not answer for a mo- 
ment; she was thinking, and in flashes many things were 
being made clear to her which had puzzled her greatly. 
She had not known why McCfure had come to Roaring Run 
at this time, when she had thought he was not expected 
until July. She had supposed his being on the pike and 
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hearing her cry was a mere accident; she had not known 
that he was hunting her. It was all very wonderful to 
her, and, through it all, it was impossible not to recognize 
the guidance of an all-powerful and beneficent mind. 
And that it should have been exerted in her behalf filled 
her with a wonder that was akin to awe. 

She said something of this to McGlure ; and at the end, 
rising from the little wooden bench, she held out her hand 
to him. 

"I thank God, and I thank you, Mr. McClure," she said 
quietly and earnestly, and called Bab, who came, obedient 
to her voice. 

McClure uttered no word in response. Something in the 
quiet earnestness of her manner, in his remembrance of the 
horror she had so barely escaped, moved him deeply, he 
could not speak. He could only grasp her hand and hold 
it in his strong clasp for a moment, and then silently put 
her on her horse. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ROSES AND HONEYSUCKLE 

MISS TBEMAYNE was, of course, very greatly 
alarmed when Constance appeared with her 
head bandaged, her hair all about her shoul- 
ders, and paler than her wont. Both McClure and Con- 
stance tried to make as light of the events of the morning 
as possible, but she gleaned enough from their recitals to 
convince her that all the horrors of which she had nightly 
dreamed among these lonely mountains had been realized, 
and she had been weak and wicked in countenancing Con- 
stance's stay here. She would remedy that by taking her 
away instantly, home to England. 

McClure looked worried at this last speech of hers, but 
Constance only laughed. 

"Why, Aunt Helen, the danger is all over! "We are 
safer now than we have ever been. They are going to 
take Hawley to Oak Kidge and put him in prison, where 
he can hurt no one." 

''That reminds me/' said McClure, "I must telephone 
Murphy to have the men and wagon ready to help George 
take him to Oak Ridge as soon as he arrives." 

"Arrive! Here!" 

No words could express Miss Tremayne's horror at the 
thought. 

"Yes," said McClure, smiling at her exaggerated dis* 
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may, "but I don't think you will see him. They are 
bringing him, strongly guarded, on the Seven Bridges 
Road. They will take him to the farm-house, I suppose, 
and from there to Oak Ridge by the lower road; they 
will not pass the cottage.' ' 

"Who is guarding him!" demanded Aunt Helen, sus- 
piciously. 

"George, Canute, and Mr. St. John." 

"He here? And that reminds me, how did you get 
here, sir!" 

She was too much excited to appear anything but 
brusque. McClure understood, and proceeded to enlighten 
her at length. But it was necessary that he should do his 
telephoning, and asking Mrs. Sinclair's permission to use 
her telephone he stepped to her desk and called up the 
stables. There was a few moments' delay in getting his 
answer, and while waiting he heard Miss Tremayne say 
to Mrs. Sinclair: 

"Constance, I shall never have an easy moment. It will 
be all very well as long as Hawley 's in prison ; but he can't 
stay there forever, and when he 's once out he '11 be ten 
times more savage: your life will not be safe a minute." 

McClure had had something of the same uneasy feeling. 
He could almost have wished Hawley 's offense had been 
a capital one; he could never feel quite safe about Mrs., 
Sinclair as long as Hawley was still in the world. But 
he hoped Constance did not share his feeling and he 
listened keenly for her answer. 

' ' I know how you feel, Aujit Helen ; I have been think- 
ing the same thing," said Constance, quietly, "but I 'm not 
afraid any more." 

"Why not?" demanded Aunt Helen, still brusquely. 
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McClure did not hear Constance's reply, for Murphy 
answered and he went on with his telephoning. But he 
believed he knew what she had meant in her speech to Miss 
Tremayne and when he had finished his instructions to 
Murphy and hung up the receiver, he looked at her a 
little curiously. It seemed to him there had come a great 
and radical change to her in this morning's experience. 
She no longer seemed to him the girl, bubbling over with 
health and spirits, who had ridden up to breakfast that 
May morning not four weeks ago. This was a woman, sub- 
dued and gentle in word and manner, strong of heart and 
purpose. He regretted the loss of the radiant spirits of 
the girl, but the woman drew him with a more powerful at- 
traction than the girl had ever wielded. He had often no- 
ticed a certain hardness in Mrs. Sinclair that had at times 
repelled him, and that would have repelled him more hwi 
he not thought he understood it. He believed it was due to 
the lonely life she had led for the last five years, cut off 
from all companionship, even with her husband. It was a 
sort of resentment toward Fate. No doubt she had done as 
others had done before her, taken refuge in grim stoicism, 
when Ood and religion had seemed to fail her, and pano- 
plied herself in steel to protect herself from proffers of 
sympathy that would have hurt to the quick her wounded 
self-esteem. He was glad to see the beginnings of soften- 
ing; tenderness and gentleness, not coldness and hardness 
of heart, were the legitimate effects of trouble and sorrow. 

McClure did not linger at the cottage; he was sure the 
two women would be glad to be rid of him — Constance to 
get some much needed rest and Miss Tremayne to give free 
vent to her anxiety by fussing over Constance after the 
immemorial fashion of doting aunts. He made a plea of 
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going down to the farm-house to see Hawley safely off for 
Oak Ridge and to bring St. John back to the Manor House. 
Whereupon Constance, who was eager to get acquainted 
with her new pastor and to lose no time in setting him to 
work, asked McClure to bring him to tea with him at five 
o'clock. 

Miss Tremayne did not think Constance could be in any 
fit condition to receive visitors, she wanted her to go to 
bed and send for Doctor Harding. But Constance scouted 
the idea. Except for the little cut in her forehead she was 
hardly the worse for her experience, she declared. Mr. 
McClure might send for Doctor Harding, if he liked, she 
was always glad to see him ; she would be especially glad to 
see him now, but not professionally; she wished to talk 
over her plans with him and Mr. St. John. McClure tele- 
phoned, accordingly, before setting out for the farm-house, 
and Harding, surprised and delighted at hearing McClure 's 
voice, said he would start for the manor as soon as he had 
his lunch. 

McClure sent him down to the cottage the moment of his 
arrival at the manor; he wanted to be assured that there 
were to be no serious results from Mrs. Sinclair's wound. 
Harding had examined the wound thoroughly, treated it 
antiseptically, pronounced it not serious, and applied a 
small square of surgeon 's plaster instead of the disfiguring 
bandage, and at five o'clock, seated at her tea-table, there 
was hardly a reminder of the events of the morning left in 
Constance's looks; and there was an evident intention on 
the part of every one to avoid all reference to them. They 
were all in the high spirits that are the natural reaction 
from horror. George had returned from Oak Ridge, re- 
porting Hawley safely consigned to prison, without bail, 
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on a charge of assault with intent to kill, and for the time 
there was nothing more to be dreaded from him. 

Now, St. John was an Englishman, a fact which Con- 
stance was not slow in discovering, and naturally it at 
once became a bond of sympathy between the two. He had 
been but three years in America, three years spent in the 
mission parish of St. Ann's, where he did not often find 
himself at tea with charming women of his own kind. He 
was boyishly delighted, now, to be seated between two — 
one, the most gracious of her sex and the other, to his eyes, 
one of the most beautiful — and have them shower him with 
pleasant little attentions such as his young soul loved the 
better for his long abstinence from them. So pronounced 
were the two ladies in their efforts to make the young 
clergyman at home, and so naively did he betray his sense 
of well-being that the two older men began whimsically 
to intimate that they felt themselves neglected. 

' ' And, ' ' said Harding, with his gentle smile that always 
aroused in Constance a sort of filial feeling and made her 
treat him as a much older man than his forty-six years 
would warrant, "and to think that I only half finished 
my luncheon and posted in such hot haste to mend all 
broken bones that I not only endangered my good Selim's 
wind but my own good digestion 1 I think I deserve some 
attention.' ' 

"You do; you shall have it," said Miss Tremayne, "as 
soon as you give a satisfactory explanation of your immure- 
ment at The Hemlocks. Mr. McClure, we have seen your 
friend exactly twice since you left us nearly four weeks 
ago." 

"Doctor Harding is his own worst enemy," answered 
McClure, gallantly, "though possibly his behavior may be 
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accounted for by the reception he met on those two visits. 
Perhaps there was a young forestet or a young clergyman 
present who engrossed his hostesses' attention." 

St. John laughed boyishly, enjoying the pretended dis- 
pleasure of the two older men. 

"He was the sole visitor once/' said Miss Tremayne, still 
arraigning Harding; "Mr. Baird was here the last time/ ' 

"Baird!" McClure shot a quick glance at Constance 
that seemed to question her. 

"He came to look after the chestnuts," said Constance, 
hastily, and was annoyed with herself for having apolo- 
gized for Mr. Baird 's visit and still more annoyed to feel 
her color rising under McClure 's keen scrutiny. 

"I 'm much obliged to Mr. Baird for looking after my 
chestnuts so carefully," said McClure, in his disagreeably 
sarcastic fashion. "I had no idea they were going to prove 
such a burden. Do you suppose it will necessitate a trip 
from Washington every two weeks! I hate to feel that 
my trees are going to be such an expense to the Govern- 
ment." 

McClure in this vein was intolerable to Constance. He 
could certainly make himself intensely disagreeable at 
times. But she was always loyal to the absent and she 
persisted in her defense of Baird, though "with deepening 
color: 

"Mr. Baird had heard of the fungus appearing at Pied- 
mont, just beyond Gray's Ridge. It necessitated his in- 
vestigating and he found a little of it. He was afraid 
the same ill wind that had blown it to Piedmont might 
have carried it to Roaring Run and he came to see." 

"I suppose you and George were compelled to spend an- 
other day in the woods with him f" 
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This was really too much! Mr. McClure might have 
saved her life in the morning; it gave him no right to be 
so nasty in the afternoon. She answered coolly: 

"Only part of a day; there are no chestnuts on the 
Seven Bridges Road." 

"And he will be returning in a few days! His two 
weeks of absence are about up, I suppose I" 

"Possibly." She was still quite cool and no longer 
flushed. But she had had enough of this and she turned 
quickly to St. John: 

"Have you seen the club-house and your bachelor quar- 
ters, Mr. St. John, and do you like them?" 

"I 've not seen them yet, except the outside, from a dis- 
tance. I confess I was anxious to see them, but Mr. Mc- 
Clure thought I ought to wait until you could show them 
to us. He said you had had all the trouble of the arrange- 
ments; the pleasure of our appreciation was due you." 

The kind-hearted young fellow spoke with a purpose. 
He had noticed the friction between the two and while 
very much annoyed, himself, with McClure, he had a gen- 
erous desire to set him right in Mrs. Sinclair's eyes. He 
produced his desired effect. "Why should I care if Mr. 
McClure is sometimes disagreeable?" thought Constance. 
"At heart he is as good as gold," and she turned to him 
with a smile and a grateful "Thank you." 

As for McClure, he had repented the moment Constance 
turned from him to St. John. "What a devil of a temper 
I have!" he thought. "And what a beast I am to be nag- 
ging that little woman when she has been through such 
horrors she ought to have no nerves left!" He did not 
know quite how to apologize, for he would like to have his 
speeches taken as jest — very poor and very rude, but still 
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as a form of jest. St. John's speech gave him a chance 
to make the amende honorable: 

"Mrs. Sinclair, if you are not too tired how would you 
like to take us all down to the club-house after tea and 
show it to us f " McClure asked. 

Constance would like nothing better, and was in such, 
haste to do the honors of the club-house that she almost 
begrudged St. John his third muffin. They were his 
first English muffins since leaving home, he said, and as 
much sentiment as appetite went into his enjoyment of 
them. 

The path from the cottage to the club-house was only 
half -made and in places very steep. As they started down 
it Constance turned to Harding. 

"Will you look after Aunt Helen, Doctor Harding f" 
she said demurely. ' ' She is not used to our rough walking, 
but if you will lend her a helping hand when she needs it 
we will not wait for her. I am anxious to show Mr. St. 
John his new quarters." 

"Nonsense!" said Helen, who was half -frightened at the 
thought of a tete-i-tete walk with Harding. "I '11 be lend- 
ing him a hand, it 's far more likely. ' ' 

Nevertheless, it was not long before she was glad enough 
of the helping hand, for the narrow foot-path was steep, 
with slippery rocks and gnarled roots protruding to one's 
undoing at unwary moments. Helen's progress was punc- 
tuated by little squeaks and half -suppressed screams as she 
felt herself slipping and clutched Harding frantically. 
Very likely he liked having his arm grasped and tightly 
held, but he did not betray it and his whole air was as of 
one strictly on his guard. Helen perceived this, finally, 
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and when they reached a less precipitous part of the path 
she let go his arm. He remonstrated gravely: 

''Do not do that; you will slip." 

"Thank you, I can get on very well by myself." 

"Yes, I know; you have proved it. Ten years ago you 
told me that and I did not believe it, but I quite believe 
it now." 

Helen was seized with an almost irresistible impulse to 
tell him that it was not true — that she had made a miser- 
able failure in trying to get on by herself — but there had 
been nothing in his manner toward her since her coming 
to Roaring Run to make her think that he cared whether 
she got on well or ill. He was no doubt thoroughly cured 
of the old infatuation. She yielded to the impulse only 
far enough to say: 

"I am not sure that any one gets on better alone, but 
one does one's best." 

She glanced up at him as she spoke; he was looking 
straight ahead with level lids that did not flicker, though 
he was perfectly conscious of her glance. His face was 
almost too impassive, and Helen exulted secretly. She 
knew how responsive that countenance was to every im- 
pression; it could be held so emotionless only by a strong 
effort of will and she rejoiced that the effort was necessary. 
However, she was somewhat taken aback by Harding's 
next speech ; she did not at first see the connection : 

"I understand you have become a suffragist!" 

"But not a militant," said Helen, quickly. 

"I should hope not!" indignantly; "but do not all 
suffragists think they can get along better without men 
than with them!" 
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" Certainly not.' ' 

"I think Mrs. Sinclair does." 



Constance has been a little extreme, but you know as 
well as I do, Doctor Harding, that Constance has had a 
bitter experience." 

"Yes, poor little woman!" said the kind-hearted Hard- 
ing, and sighed. Whereupon Helen was quite sure that 
her suspicions were correct : Doctor Harding had fallen in 
love with his neighbor of five years' standing. Well, was 
it not the most natural thing in the world f She was 
young, she was beautiful, she was charming, and that she 
had suffered was, perhaps, the most powerful of all attrac- 
tions to a man of Doctor Harding's tender heart. The con- 
trast must strike him as very marked between a grumpy 
old maid of forty-two and a fascinating young widow of 
twenty-six. Well, she had only herself to blame. She 
could have had this heart of gold for the taking, ten 
years ago, but she would not leave England. Constance 
deserved the best the world could give her. Miss Tremayne 
was sure there was nothing better in the world than Doctor 
Harding 's love ; Constance should have it. 

But she could not make this supreme renunciation with- 
out some sadness. Unconsciously she sighed as Harding 
had sighed. He turned to her quickly: 

"You are sorry for your niece?" 

"I 'm not sure but I ought to be glad for her." 

"Why?" ' 

"She has all her sorrows behind her. Life is opening up 
new and fresh before her. She is intensely interested in 
this farming project, and I can see other interests and other 
opportunities crowding around her and bidding for her 
favor." 
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! You mean — f" began Harding and was stopped by a 
call from Constance* She was standing on the porch of 
the club-house, waving to them, and urging them to hurry. 
They dropped their topic as they quickened their steps 
and in a few minutes they stood with the rest of the party 
on the porch overhanging the picturesque little ravine 
through which Roaring Run tumbled merrily. The club- 
house stood on a little terrace above its banks. A walnut 
grove across the stream sheltered it from the north, to the 
south the scattered trees neither shut out the sunshine nor 
the views of meadow-land, manor park, and forest. The 
house had been stained a wood-brown with moss-green roof 
and trimmings, and was an attractive little spot on its 
grassy terrace among the tall trees. The porch was new, 
built out square at one end, and at the back literally over- 
hanging the brawling brook. It was the porch the little 
party was inspecting as Miss Tremayne and Harding came 
up. 

"We are indebted to George and Betty for the porch," 
Constance was saying. "I wanted one very much, for a 
cool and pleasant gathering-place on warm evenings. I 
drew a picture of the club-house with the porch added, and 
George and Betty fell in love with it, but I concluded we 
ought not to put the money into it that we needed for the 
club furnishings and gave it up. One day I came out 
here and found Dawson at work on the porch, the frame- 
work all up and the flooring begun. I was distressed/' 

11 ' I thought I told you, Dawson, ' I said severely, * that 
there was to be no porch.' 

"Dawson was deprecatory, but George had ordered it 
and he supposed I had changed my mind. Then I was 
quite angry with George and sent for him. He came, look- 
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ing radiant instead of abashed, as I had expected, and be- 
fore I had a chance to say a word, he began : 

" 'Oh, Mrs. Sinclair, we didn't want you to see it till 
it was all done!' And then he went on, breathless with 
excitement, to tell me how he and Betty had begged all 
the materials and it hadn't cost a cent. They knew I 
wanted the porch, but that I didn't want to spend the 
money on it, and George went over to the sawmill on Gray's 
Ridge and told them about the club-house and Mr. Blake 
donated all the lumber; and Betty had a friend in Oak 
Ridge whose father owned a planing- and turning-mill, 
and he gave the railing and the decorations. Betty se- 
lected the style of ornament and I think between them they 
have done very well ; I 'm proud of Betty and George. ' ' 

"It shows they 're interested in the club," said Mc- 
Clure. 

"Oh, intensely interested! And they 've inspired every- 
body else with their enthusiasm. George gets some of the 
men to come over every evening after supper and they 
work away by gas-light, only too willing to spend their 
recreation hours in hurrying it up. The whole country- 
side is excited about it. Every Sunday, there are troops 
of people driving up in wagons and buggies to inspect it. 
They are principally young men and girls, who hope, I 
suppose, to become members. Mr. St. John, I hope you 
are full of plans for them: they are expecting such won- 
ders." 

St. John said he would do his best, and McClure declared 
if he carried out half the plans he had told him of he 
would do wonders, and Constance, now that the party was 
complete, introduced them to the interior of the club- 
house. The big club-room down-stairs was still incom- 
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plete; but Dawson and another man were at work on it 
and Constance said it would probably be finished that 
night, with the help of George and his volunteers. She 
opened the door to a little room in an "L" that had been 
the wood-house in the old farm-house, and was now fin- 
ished off as a pantry with shelves filled with rows of bright- 
colored plates and cups and saucers; Constance was very 
proud of it. But it was the up-stairs that was her chief 
pride. An outside staircase gave access to it, ascending 
from the northeast corner of the porch. 

"This is one thing I 'm afraid you w<5n't like, Mr. St. 
John/' said Constance in apology, "but an inside stair- 
way would have spoiled both the club-room and either 
your sitting-room or bedroom. I hope you won't mind." 

"I particularly like it/' declared St. John; "it cuts 
me off so entirely from the public rooms below, and gives 
me a little apartment all my own." 

This he said as he mounted the stairs, but when he en- 
tered the "little apartment" he had no words to express 
his pleasure. From Tin up-stairs balcony they entered his 
sitting-room, papered in a soft tan, paneled off by broad 
strips of a dark brown wood. A soft brown-and-tan rug 
carpeted the middle of the room and on it stood a flat- 
topped desk with many drawers, the main article of furni- 
ture. On the desk stood a green-shaded reading-lamp and 
on one side of it a comfortable desk-chair and on the other 
a luxurious lounging- or reading-chair. Two sides of the 
room were lined half-way up with built-in bookcases, a 
wide fireplace took up the space between the eastern win- 
dows, and a comfortable davenport stood between the two 
southern windows. A clock on the mantel and a bowl of 
roses and honeysuckle On one end of the desk were the only 
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ornaments ; a cozier, more inviting sitting-room for a bache- 
lor could hardly be possible. The sitting-room opened 
into a bedroom, in white wood with gay chintzes, facing 
the south and west and connecting with a pretty blue-and- 
white bathroom thoroughly equipped. The bathroom occu- 
pied the "L" above the pantry and was large enough to 
be used for a dressing-room also, with built-in wardrobes. 
On the bedside stand in the bedroom stood a reading-lamp 
and a slender vase holding one perfect rose and a spray 
of honeysuckle. 

The exclamations of surprise and delight from the four 
no doubt satisfied Constance. Miss Tremayne said it 
looked as if it had been fitted up for a bride. Harding 
declared there was wardrobe space enough for McClure's 
forty suits. McClure himself was the most astonished of 
them all at the results obtained. 

"You surely have not accomplished all this with the 
two hundred and fifty V 9 he asked. 

Yes; and I have a little left for games and magazines." 
But how is it possible ? ' ' 

"Of course it would not have been possible if I had not 
had the store-room at the cottage to draw from. You re- 
member giving Mr. Sinclair a roller-top desk for his office, 
one Christmas? I found the flat-topped one, that had been 
discarded, stored in the attic ; we varnished it and covered 
the top with fresh felt and it was as good as new. The 
davenport came out of the attic, also, and George, Betty, 
and I, between us, re-covered it and made a fairly good 
job of it, I think. The lounging-chair cai^e from the same 
place and we re-covered it, also. I was afraid the heating 
was going to cost a lot, but it seems that before we came 
to Roaring Run there was no furnace in the cottage; it 
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was heated by two Baltimore heaters, with flues and regis- 
ters to heat the rooms above them. You had a furnace 
put in for us and the heaters, with flues and registers, 
were stored in the attic. I had some men down from Oak 
Ridge and in two days the heaters, flues, and registers 
were all in place and a little polish made them look as good 
as new. Ten dollars covered the cost. We now have two 
heaters, one at the side and one at the end of the big club- 
room down-stairs and a register in every room up-stairs. 
Our club-house will be warm as toast next winter." 

4 'Too warm for an Englishman, I 've no doubt,' ' said 
McClure. "The English are always complaining that we 
boil them and bake them over here." 

"Oh, you don't know our winters, Mr. McClure !— does 
he, Doctor Harding ?" 

"No, he 's never been here with the thermometer 'way 
below, the snow over the fence rails and the air keen as a 
razor; you can't well be too warm." 

Through all the chorus of approval St. John's voice had 
been heard but little. He was, in truth, overwhelmed. He 
had thought he was coming to rough it in the mountains 
among a rude people. He found himself likely to be lapped 
in luxury, and with gentle and gracious women as com- 
panions. The dainty and beautiful rooms — for though 
nothing could be more simple they were really beautiful — 
struck a responsive chord in his beauty-loving soul. It 
had been long since he had known a home ; his rooms in the 
parish house at St. Ann's were comfortable, but with no 
air of home; for the first time since his boyhood he felt 
that he had a home of his own. Visions of cozy winter 
evenings before a roaring fire in the wide fireplace, read- 
ing or studying or writing while the mountain storms 
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howled outside, began to float before his mind's eye. He 
had to pull himself up short with a reminder that he was 
there for work, not for indulgence in creature comforts or 
intellectual delights. 

But between his rosy visions and his keen sense of grate* 
# ful appreciation he found himself dumb: he knew not 
what to say or how to say it. McClure had been the one 
most voluble in praise. But there had been one item in 
the arrangements that, in spite of his better reason, had 
given him an unpleasant sensation. The bowl of roses and 
honeysuckle on the desk and the vase with its one rose by 
the bedside, had looked very attractive, but the thought 
of Mrs. Sinclair, after her fatigue and excitement of the 
morning, hastening to pay such graceful attentions to the 
newly arrived young clergyman was not so pleasant. Was 
Mrs. Sinclair a coquette, or was she a silly sentimentalist! 
The second would have been almost as offensive to McClure 
as the first; and yet, though he did not know it, he was 
somewhat of a sentimentalist himself. 

He covered his unpleasant sensations under a voluble 
expression of admiration for the arrangement of the rooms. 
The admiration was genuine, but while giving expression to 
it he was alternately arraigning Mrs. Sinclair and himself. 
Was she a coquette ? Was she a sentimentalist ! Could he 
possibly be jealous? And if so, could he have so small a 
soul as to envy a stranger these graceful tokens of wel- 
come! Yet he was conscious that he was so envying him 
and that his "small soul" was in a very whirling, seething, 
and altogether uncomfortable state. 

However, by the time they were ready to start back for 
the cottage he had so far disciplined himself for his mean- 
ness of spirit, as he called it, as to decide to allow the 
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young clergyman to have Mrs. Sinclair to himself on the 
homeward walk. Doubtless St. John would like to have 
an opportunity for expressing his appreciation of all she 
had done for him ; he would walk on ahead with Miss Tre- 
mayne and Harding. 

He had not the slightest intention of eavesdropping, 
and, indeed, was paying the strictest, though somewhat en- 
forced, attention to the friendly controversy waging be- 
tween Harding and Miss Tremayne over the merits of 
equal suffrage. He did not hear St. John's speech that 
called forth Constance's reply, but Constance's voice, 
though low-pitched, was of that clear, musical quality that 
carries, and no doubt it was slightly raised in the energy 
of her disclaimer. 

"Oh, you must not thank me, Mr. St. John, for the flow- 
ers!" she was saying. "I thought them very pretty and 
a real finishing touch to the rooms, but I did not put them 
there. No doubt it was Betty Brown. George was sure 
to tell her of your arrival and she has a very pretty taste 
in such matters." 

Constance had felt a little hurt at McClure's defection 
for the homeward walk, much to her own annoyance when 
she discovered that she was so feeling. She had not under- 
stood why he had rather pointedly left her to St. John, 
neither did she understand why, a few moments after this 
speech of hers, he dropped back and took his place beside 
her with a kind of suppressed exultation of manner for 
which there seemed no adequate cause. 



CHAPTER XV 



reddy's party 



McCLURE'S stay at the manor was not to be a 
long one; he had business calling him back to 
Philadelphia and he was to return in July, with 
a large house party, for a more extended visit. He and 
St* John had arrived on Tuesday morning; he was to 
leave for Philadelphia on the next Sunday night, but that 
was long enough to see the club-house finished and St. John 
installed in his own quarters, with his work fairly started. 
He had given way to no more small jealousies of the young 
clergyman ; he was ashamed of the one that had proved so 
groundless ; and, indeed, St. John had immediately become 
so absorbed in his new work that McClure could have 
found little occasion for jealousy had he tried. 

Not that St. John's work shut him out from intercourse 
with Mrs. Sinclair: it rather necessitated his seeing more 
of her than he otherwise might. They spent much time 
together in the club-house, directing the workmen or con- 
sulting as to methods of arrangement ; and they spent even 
more time in Mrs. Sinclair's living-room, perfecting de- 
tails of plans for the new clubs. Sometimes Harding, 
Helen, or McClure took part in these conferences, either 
by invitation or by happening in upon them ; their sugges- 
tions were always welcome, but St. John and Constance 

found that when it came to the actual work of outlining 
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in detail plans for the organization and conduct of the 
clubs, they got on faster without the others. As the farm 
engrossed Constance's morning hours, she could devote 
only the afternoon or the evening to these conferences and 
it resolved itself into Constance and St. John working very 
diligently from half-past two to half-past four, when the 
others began to drop in; and at five the whole party ad- 
journed to the piazza for tea, and, very likely, if the sun- 
set promised to be fine, went up to the Manor House at 
half-past six for the view from its broad veranda. In 
these few days of work and play together the little com- 
pany of five grew to be very friendly. Constance no 
longer held herself aloof as one newly bereaved ; the awful 
experience in which St. John and McClure had played the 
part of deliverers, and in which Miss Tremayne and Hard- 
ing had been intense sympathizers, had done away with 
formal barriers ; they were all on the simplest and friend- 
liest plane of good-fellowship. 

It was an exciting week. Every day something was hap- 
pening that necessitated Constance's calling up the Manor 
House to share in her excitement. On Tuesday night the 
carpenter work was finished, as Constance had thought it 
would be, by George and his volunteers. On Wednesday 
the paperers did their work and the painters put on the 
first coat of paint ; also two great boxes arrived from Phila- 
delphia, one full of books and one full of games. On 
Thursday the piano arrived from Oak Ridge and must be 
tested as to tone and tune. On Friday morning there was 
tremendous excitement. The hens had arrived and were 
to be installed in their new quarters. The three men were 
at breakfast when Constance called up with this astound- 
ing news, and McClure promised for all of them that they 
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would be down at the poultry-yard immediately after break- 
fast. The hens were rather a sorry looking lot when, 
bleary of eye and wabbly of leg, they were uncrated on the 
fresh green upspringing buckwheat under the apple-trees. 
Nevertheless it was astonishing how soon they found their 
way to the feeding-troughs and the cool waters of Roaring 
Run, and it was not long before cocks were crowing and 
hens were cackling and all were industriously scratching 
and turning up the fresh loam for tender tidbits of worms 
and grubs. 

Betty Brown was on hand, taking her first lesson in 
poultry management, and George, of course, and two of the 
men who were helping George uncrate the fowls, and the 
farmer's wife and the farmer's maid, and two or three 
of the younger boys about the place, attracted by the deaf- 
ening squawking the hens kept up during the process of 
being set free. 

Neither McClure nor St. John had ever seen Betty be- 
fore, but they had heard of her and they looked at her 
curiously. She was pretty as a picture, with her rose-leaf 
complexion and her bright black eyes and dark curls, but 
both men thought she knew it and McClure was sure she 
was very conscious of their scrutiny, and took it for ad- 
miration as a matter of course. He wondered if she was 
quite the girl to make George a good wife; George was a 
great favorite with McClure, and he didn't want the boy's 
heart broken by a rustic coquette. When he said some- 
thing of the kind to Constance, however, she resented it: 
there was sterling stuff in Betty, she was sure, and Mc- 
Clure hoped he was mistaken. He could not deny that 
she had a pretty way with her in managing the unruly 
hens, and she soon had them flocking around her with her 
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soft clucking, and her scattering of handfuls of broken 
grain. 

The poultry was the great excitement of Friday, but 
Friday also saw the last coat of paint put on and the club- 
room cleaned. Saturday morning there was nothing left 
to do but to put up the curtains and arrange the books 
and games on their shelves and the chairs and tables in 
their places. It had been decided, since the room would 
be in readiness, to have the first church service on Sunday 
morning and a house-warming on Saturday night. Mc- 
Clure and Harding had volunteered to ride through the 
country-side and announce the Sunday service to the farm- 
ers, and a notice was telephoned in to The Oak Ridge 
Weekly, a little sheet many of the farmers would re- 
ceive in their Saturday-morning mail. Saturday after- 
noon was always a holiday at the farm, except of course 
for the milking and stock-feeding, and through haying 
and harvest, when the men often worked till late twilight 
and sometimes by moonlight if the moon was full. But 
the hay would not be ready till the next week and the 
wheat and oats and barley not for much later; the men 
were free on that Saturday afternoon, and it was one of 
the roughest of them, a surly fellow whose forbidding 
countenance had rather prejudiced Constance against him, 
who proposed they spend their half -holiday in the woods 
gathering vines and flowers to decorate the chapel for its 
opening service. He thought "Mis' Sinclair would like it: 
women-folks allays seemed to like such fixin's." 

Constance went down after dinner and found the elub- 
room a green bower — trailing wild ivy draping the bare 
walls; on the ends of the platform tall stone jars filled with 
giant brakes that had all the effect of palms ; the two Bal- 
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timore heaters, black and unsightly in summer though 
glowing with ruddy beauty in winter, banked with. ferns 
and starred with daisies; a tall vase of daisies and. wild 
roses on the stand that was to serve for pulpit and altar, 
and every gas-bracket and hanging chandelier wreathed 
with ground ivy and rosetted with bunches of daisies. 
When George told her the idea was Reddy's, so called from 
the brilliant hue of his hair, and that he had thought "Mis' 
Sinclair' ' would like it, Constance was touched. 

"We must have Reddy in our club, George," she said. 
"I had no idea he had such fine feeling." 

George agreed a little doubtfully. 

"He 11 be here to-night, Mrs. Sinclair, and then you 
can take a look at him dressed up and see how he behaves 
in company. I 've never seen him with the girls. I 'm 
not sure he knows how to act dacent — decent." 

George was trying hard to correct his brogue, either out 
of respect to Constance or from love of Betty. 

"All right," Constance laughed, "of course we don't 
want him if he doesn't 'act decent.' " 

The club-room was a blaze of light, side brackets and 
the hanging, two-armed ceiling lights, all flaming merrily. 
This was to be a party and Constance was giving it to all 
the farm-hands and their wives, if they had any; and if 
they had none each farm-hand was to invite a girl. She 
was a little uncertain and a little anxious as to how it 
would turn out. It was to be a sort of dedication of the 
club-house to its social uses, as the services of the morrow 
would be its dedication to its religious uses, and both were 
an experiment. 

Mr. St. John was with her ; he was to help her through 
the ordeal and it was to be his formal introduction to the 
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farm workers, though he had already met most of them in 
the fields and barns. Betty and George were on hand, 
looking after the arrangements and proving themselves 
invaluable assistants, Betty's dark eyes glowing with the 
excitement of her first social affair at the farm, though 
still regarding a little disdainfully the rough farm-hands 
who now began to drop in in little bunches of twos and 
threes, supporting one another bashfully, and bringing 
with them the still more bashful maidens from the moun- 
tain farms. To these mountain girls an invitation to Soar- 
ing Run Farm was an invitation to the splendors of the 
great world, and they showed their sense of this in their 
awed voices and rigidly constrained manners. Constance 
wondered if she was ever going to be able to break through 
that constraint and set them at their ease. 

She was still wondering how she should set about it 
when Reddy entered with two or three other young men 
without girls. She recognized him but wondered that she 
did: he looked so much better than she had ever seen him, 
and in fact better than most of the young farm-hands. She 
would have expected him to be wearing the loud checks 
and the brilliant necktie that most of the others appeared 
in, but his clothes, though showing wear and the style of 
several years before, were well cut, of good material and 
dark blue in color, while his tie was black and neatly tied. 
His hair was brushed to the last degree of slickness and — 
a fact which somewhat surprised Constance, for the style 
was rather new then and none of the other farm-hands 
had adopted it — brushed back from his forehead in close 
imitation of Mr. McClure's. He was a good-looking young 
man, or would have been but for something restless, almost 
furtive, in the glance of his eye. 
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She was still more surprised when, without hanging 
bashfully around the door, as the others had done, waiting 
till she could come to speak to them, he walked directly up 
to her, compelling his companions, by his example, to fol- 
low him, and with an ease of manner that might have done 
credit to a city drawing-room, paid his respects to his 
hostess. With such quiet ease she rather expected to hear 
the voice and accent of a gentleman, but alas! — the voice 
was harsh and .the manner of speech uncouth. Constance 
expressed at once her appreciation of the decorations and 
said she understood they were indebted to him for them. 

"Yep," he answered, apparently without the least inten- 
tion of disrespect, "me 'n Mike Flannigan an' Jim Bledsoe 
an ' Fritz Meyers did the most of it. Glad you like it. ' ■ 

1 ' Indeed I do, ' ' said Constance heartily ; " it 's lovely ! 
And now since you 've been so successful as decorators, 
won't you help me as entertainers? You four have no 
girls with you; I '11 make you a floor committee to intro- 
duce everybody and start the games." 

The four were evidently pleased, but while three of them 
looked a little frightened, also, at the prospect, Reddy was 
perfectly at his ease. 

"All right, Mis' Sinclair," he answered. "Come on, 
boys! We 've got to stir up them guys settin' aroun' the 
wall like a row of stiffs." 

Constance was a little dismayed; she didn't know but 
he would stir them up into rough romping that would be 
worse than the constraint. But she need not have feared. 
He went from one to the other of the girls, asking their 
names, and bringing up long lines of awkward young fel- 
lows to be introduced, with incredible despatch but also 
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with much more incredible quietness and ease, Constance 
saw, when she had time to watch him. It was an arduous 
task, but it did not take him long to accomplish it. He 
was back in a few minutes with a face positively beaming, 
and for once the furtive, uneasy look was gone from his 
eyes. In its place there was a merry twinkle that Con- 
stance would have thought due to appreciation of the hu- 
morous aspect of the situation, but that she knew this was 
impossible to a young man who had never known any 
other class of society. 

"Wot say, Mis' Sinclair, to a game o' 'Qoin' to Jerusa- 
lem' ? M he inquired breezily, as he came up to her. "It 's 
the best game I know to wake up a lot o' stiffs.' ' 

"All right, Reddy; you arrange it and I '11 play for it. 
We were going to dance a little later, but ' Going to Jeru- 
salem' will get them acquainted and break up the formal- 
ity better than dancing, I believe." 

"Yep, so / think. Shall I go ahead, then?" 

"Yes, if you please," said Constance with a little state- 
liness, for, while she did not believe Reddy intended any 
disrespect, there was something almost too fresh in his 
manner, perhaps he needed a little subduing. 

But Reddy did not seem to notice her attempt at re- 
pression. In a very few minutes, with the aid of his three 
henchmen, he had every one in the room out of their chairs, 
had with equal nonchalance impressed George and Mr. St. 
John into the service of arranging the chairs down the 
center of the room in a long line facing alternately in 
opposite directions, and was ready for the music. With 
the same nonchalance he had used to the Reverend St. John 
he went up to Mrs. Sinclair : 
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"All right, Mis' Sinclair, we 're ready for the music," 
he sang out before he had nearly reached her and began 
marshaling his hosts around the waiting chairs. 

Constance bit her lip and felt herself flushing with an- 
noyance; then she caught St. John's amused look and 
laughed outright. 

"We may as well do as we 're bid, I suppose/' she said to 
him, and seated herself at the piano. 

But from this moment Constance's party was a success. 
When St. John, who stood by the piano, an amused and 
sympathetic spectator, said so to her, she replied: "It 's 
Reddy's party, not mine." 

And Reddy's party it was. When some of the rougher 
of the young farm men grew too hilarious, Reddy quieted 
them with a word of command. 

"Chuck that funny business, Fritz!" or its equivalent, 
cut short the roughest horse-play. By the time there was 
but one chair of the long line left, with Reddy and Qeorge 
circling around it with the wariness of lynxes, there was 
no trace of stiffness in the eager circle of spectators shout- 
ing encouragement to their favorite. "Go it, Reddy!" 
"Don't you let him take it from you, George!" "Keep 
up the music, Mis'. Sinclair!" "Don't stop it yet! 
"Aw, g'wan, Reddy! Don't you let George bluff you! 
But with all their excitement they were not really rough, 
and Constance was as excited as the rest. 

"Oh, I do hope George will get it!" she whispered fer- 
vently to St. John, and she breathed a sigh of relief when, 
as her hands left the keyboard, George dropped into the 
chair. 

But evidently Reddy didn't mind being beaten. He 
came up to Constance all smiles : 
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"What shall we do next, Mis' Sinclair? That fiddler 
shown up yet?" 

Yes, the fiddler was here, and Reddy arranged the danees. 
There was to be only one waltz. 

"They don't like waltzin' much," he said in a confi- 
dential aside to Constance, "and they hop so." 

Constance smiled at the young man's airs, but when the 
dancing began she was once more amazed. Where had 
Reddy learned to dance? Not from these mountaineers, 
and not in the same school in which George had learned. 
Not even Betty, displaying all the city airs and graces she 
had learned at Oak Ridge, could dance with the easy grace 
and skill of Reddy. Evidently his dancing and his social 
preeminence were making an impression on Betty. She 
did not treat him with the cool indifference, the bare tolera- 
tion, or the almost open scorn she displayed to some of her 
partners. She was all smiles for him, and he, either be- 
cause he found her the best dancer among the girls, or be- 
cause he liked to torment George, danced with her over and 
over. 

Poor George was unhappy and showed it, and Constance 
was very sorry for him. He was sitting out the waltz, 
whose intricacies he did not dare attempt, and dolefully 
watching Betty and Reddy swim gracefully through it, 
when Constance caught his eye and beckoned to him. 

"George," she said, "the next and last dance is the Vir- 
ginia reel j are you engaged for it?" 

"No, ma'am," said George. 

"Do you know whether Betty is?" 

George blushed. "I 'm not sure." 

"Well, if she 's not, I 'd like it very much if you two 
would go into the pantry while they are dancing the reel 
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and dish out the cream, and see that the cake is ready. 
It 's getting late, and I should like the refreshments served 
the minute the reel *s over ; do you mind missing it V ' 

"Not a bit, I 'd be glad to," and George was beaming 
again, at the prospect, Constance was sure, of a tete-&-tete 
with Betty. She kept him beside her, partly because she 
was sorry for him and partly because she wanted to ask 
him some questions about Reddy. As she watched him 
glide through the waltz with his nonchalant grace, a strange 
and disturbing idea had taken possession of her. 

"Do you know where Reddy comes from, George V 9 she 
asked. 

George stiffened a little, but he answered respectfully: 
"No, ma'am." 

"How long has he been on the farm!" 

"He came just a little before I did, I think." 
Do you know him very wellf " 

Not very. He 's not easy to make friends with, and he 
keeps pretty much to himself. ' ' 

"Is he good? I mean," she added quickly, "is he as 
good as the average young fellow on the farm!" 

George hesitated ; according to his standards, which were 
becoming loftier every day in the atmosphere of Mrs. Sin- 
clair and Betty, he did not consider Reddy "good." But 
he was unwilling to say anything in detraction of a man 
whom he had begun to regard as a possible rival. 

"I don't know," he said slowly; "I don't know him 
very well. He does his work first-class." 

"Bravo!" thought Constance; "you are a perfect gen- 
tleman, George;" but what she said aloud was: 

"Do you think he drinks?" 

George knew that Reddy had a reputation as a hard 
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drinker. Perhaps Mrs. Sinclair, as manager, had a right 
to know this, but George did not like to be the one to tell 
her. 

"I wish you wouldn't be askin* me, Mrs. Sinclair,' ' he 
said, genuinely distressed; "I could only tell you hearsay, 
annyhow. I never saw him drunk." 

"All right, I won't bother you any more about Beddy. 
You are quite right, hearsay ought not to condemn a man. 
There! the waltz is over; will you go and bring Betty to 
met" 

Betty was not quite so radiant as George when Constance 
proposed her giving up the Virginia reel, but she made no 
objections. After all, it was only a reel, which Betty con- 
sidered no dance at all, only a sort of rough romp, and she 
was glad to show her importance as mistress of refreshments 
to these rude country folk. Whether she was glad, also, to 
be alone with George for a few minutes, Constance was 
not so sure. 

Up on the veranda of the Manor House McClure and 
Harding had spent the evening, with cigars and pipe, 
watching the bright lights of the club-house twinkling 
through the trees, and listening to the sounds of laughter 
and music that came up to them at intervals. An almost 
full moon was flooding the valley, bringing out the great 
black masses of the mountains in somber relief, and fling- 
ing mysterious shadows from every clump of shrubbery 
and group of tall trees. Moonlight made a weird wonder- 
world of these high mountains and deep valleys, into which 
the homely sound of innocent merriment from below broke 
with strange unreality. 

When the strains of the waltz reached their ears, Mc- 
Clure started to his feet and flung away his cigar. 
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"Come on, Harding," he said; "you've loafed long 
enough. If the sounds of 'revelry by night' have no com- 
pelling charm for you, remember your duty to Mrs. Sin- 
clair. She 's taken a lot of trouble for this party, and it 
would never do not to show our faces." 

"I like that!" grumbled Harding, carefully extinguish- 
ing his pipe and storing it away in the pocket of his dinner 
coat. "I 've been trying for an hour to start you." 

"I prtmiised Mrs. Sinclair not to get in too early; we 
might prove a damper on the festivities. I believe my 
neighbors and my farmers hold me somewhat in awe; or 
so she would make me think. But we '11 have to step 
lively now, or the fun will be over ; we are to stop for Miss 
Tremayne, you know." 

The waltz was over and the Virginia reel in full swing 
when the three entered the club-house, and so fast and furi- 
ous was the fun no one noticed their entrance. To Mc- 
Chjre's amazement St. John and Constance were in the 
long line, opposite each other and evidently partners. Con- 
stance 's cheeks were glowing, her eyes were dancing, the 
burnished waves of her hair slightly disheveled, so that 
tiny golden spirals fringed her face and neck, and so in- 
tent was she on watching the big farmer bearing down on 
her to swing her, she knew, quite off her feet, that she did 
not for a few minutes discover her visitors. When she 
did she spoke to St. John, whose back was to them, and 
the two left the line and hurried over to greet their guests. 

"Go back to your dance," McClure urged; "we don't 
want to spoil your fun." 

"Oh, we 've shown our good will, and I fancy that 's all 
that 's necessary, ' ' said St. John. 

"Mrs. Sinclair seemed to be enjoying it. Let me take 
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your place, Mr. St. John; I think I should like to renew 
my youth doing the Virginia reel with Mrs. Sinclair/ ' 

But Constance protested it would never do. They were 
used to her and Mr. St. John, and didn't mind them, but 
they would be afraid of Mr. McClure. 

I came down to condole with you, ' ' said Miss Tremayne. 

I was afraid you were having a horrid time, but you don't 
look as if you needed pity. ' ' 

"Not a bit of it; it 's great fun, isn't it, Mr. St. Johnt" 

St. John said it was, and McClure began to congratulate 
her, as St. John had done, on the success of her party, and 
she replied to him as she had replied to St. John : 

"It 's not my party, it 's Reddy's." 

"Who 's Reddy f" asked McClure. 

"Don't you know him? He 's the very red-headed 
young man dancing near the head of the line," and she 
turned to point him out to McClure. But to her amaze- 
ment he was not there. She looked along the line and all 
around the room, but there was no Reddy. 

"He must have stepped out for something, but he '11 be 
back in a minute," she said; "he 's managing this party. 
Besides, it is almost time for him to lead the line." 

But Reddy did not appear, and Constance was disap- 
pointed. 

"I wanted to show him to you; he is a very remarkable 
young fellow. I wish you could see him dance. He dances 
as well as any one I have ever seen dance at your house 
parties, Mr. McClure, and in the same style ; there is noth- 
ing of the country bumpkin about him." 

"I should like to see this paragon; what is it you call 
him?" 

"Reddy. That 's not his name, of course; I don't know 
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his real name. ' But you must have seen him about, down at 
the milking-barris, if nowhere else. You cannot mistake 
him ; he has the most brilliant hair I remember ever having 
seen. 

"Redf I remember now when I was at the milking four 
weeks ago there was one red-headed milkman. I should 
not have remembered it, perhaps, but I am always attracted 
by red hair, particularly in a boy. It 's what first at- 
tracted me to George, I think, his ruddy curls. I tried to 
make friends with this young fellow for the sake of his 
hair, but he gave me such surly answers in such a gruff 
voice — never once lifting his head, and keeping his face 
buried in his cow's flank — so that all I saw of him was that 
shock of red hair — that I had to give it up. That was 
Reddy, I suppose." 

"Yes, that was Reddy. I have always thought him a 
surly fellow, until to-night. I was rather prejudiced 
against him. But he was almost too amiable to-night. I 
was sometimes afraid he was in danger of being 'fresh.' " 

The talk veered from Reddy, but Constance kept think- 
ing of him and watching for him. Later when the reel 
was over and George and Betty, with an army of young 
men, were dispensing the ice-cream and cake, she said to 
her little circle of friends : 

1 ' I have a secret to tell you ; you must never breathe it, 
but I 'm almost sure Reddy 's some one in disguise ; his 
surliness and his tough way of talking are all put on, I 'm 
positive." 

Her confidence was received with a shout of derision. 

"You romantic young thing!" scoffed Aunt Helen. 

"If it 's put on, he 's a rare actor," said St. John, 
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But McClure mumbled and grumbled and shook his head 
vindictively : « 

i 'Let me get my eagle eye on this young Reddy ! I will 
have no princes in disguise lurking around Roaring Run 
Farm to carry off my manager. ' ' 

His glance, as he finished speaking, lighted by chance on 
the window opposite him, and on two dark blue eyes in a 
pale face gazing wistfully and directly into his. With 
the swiftness of a lightning flash the apparition — for so 
McClure firmly believed it to be — passed, but those sitting 
by him saw his eyes widen with something akin to terror, 
and his face blanch. 

"What is it, Jockt" said Harding, turning hastily to 
follow McClure's fixed stare at the window. "Etave you 
seen a ghost?" 

McClure laughed, but it was a short and mirthless laugh. 

"Yes," he said, "I have seen a ghost," 






CHAPTER XVI 

A WONDERFUL VOICE 

WHEN, for the first time wearing her hat and veil, 
Constance walked down to the club-house the 
next morning beside Miss Tremayne, also de- 
corously hatted and gloved, she felt as if this were the 
first real Sunday morning she had spent at the farm. 
There was no chime of bells to call them to church, but the 
birds, still in the mad joy of their honeymoons, were peal- 
ing a lovelier chime than any cathedral could boast. 
There would be no swinging censers of incense in the little 
chapel, but incense was rising from a thousand luscious 
roses, lily bells were swinging odorous censers, and honey- 
suckles were making the air heavy with their fragrance. 
The mists had not all rolled away. From deep valleys 
light wreathes of it were rising like incense around the 
heads of the stately mountains "kneeling like hooded 
friars." 

"It is a great cathedral service, isn't it, Aunt Helen?" 
Constance asked, rapturously taking in sounds and scents. 
"Better than any white-robed boy choristers are those two 
mavises answering each other from chestnut and hemlock, 
and the thrilling violin call of the hermit-thrush from the 
deep woods." 

"Yes, it 's all very beautiful," answered Helen, with a 
light sigh, "but I confess I should like to be walking across 
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the park this morning to Rexford church. A sight of its 
square ivied tower among the dear old beeches would do my 
heart good." 

"I should like to see it, too, and some day I mean to go 
back for a visit to Rexford Abbey, but it shall be when I 
have made enough money to feel independent of all the 
world. If the earl invites me to stay at the Abbey, I shall 
be glad, but if he doesn't, I shall put up at the Rexford 
Arms and wander around the old place at my will, and 
come back to my cottage on Roaring Run Farm with a glad 
heart." 

* 'Provided, always, that you make good. The 'Master' 
may turn you out, you know." 

"Oh, I shall make good! I must!" And then after a 
moment's silence: "And I think I 'm going to. I have 
been down to see my hens this morning. Betty is taking 
hold of them in fine style. The hens have begun laying 
and Monday we are to send a crate of eggs to Washington. 
The New Melton is going to take all we can send, and 
since they are so very fresh we shall get the highest market 
price. Very soon we shall be sending two or three crates 
every other day. But, there ! I must not let my thoughts 
be set on eggs and egg-money on the way to church." 

Constance had thought she would be early at church: 
she wanted to be sure that everything was in order and to 
get the list of hymns from Mr. St. John. It had been 
decided in full conclave of the five that the service should 
be of the simplest, nothing but. what these mountaineers, 
unaccustomed to all church forms, could easily follow. St. 
John had even suggested that it might be better if he did 
not wear a gown; he wished to get as near the hearts of 
these people as possible, and it was just possible a gown 
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might keep them at a distance. But it was finally decided 
the gown could do no harm, and might do some good. The 
impression it would make on the mountaineers, unaccus- 
tomed to all forms, might be just the thing needed to rouse 
the proper religious feeling. 

Expecting, therefore, to find herself the first in an empty 
room, she was astonished as she neared the club-house to 
see horses tied under the trees, some of them harnessed to 
rough wagons, some to buckboards, some to buggies, and 
many of them saddled. The room was almost full when 
she and Miss Tremayne entered, and it yet lacked half an 
hour of church time. It seemed pathetic to Constance, 
this eagerness of people who had hardly ever been inside 
church doors, to crowd to church the moment the doors 
were opened to them. 

But when she said something of the kind to Helen, that 
unimpressionable woman gave a scornful sniff. 

" Curiosity !" she jeered, and Constance had to own she 
was very likely right. Nevertheless, if it was only curi- 
osity that had brought them, it was much better than spend- 
ing the day, as she knew many of them were in the habit 
of spending it, in noisy and drunken brawls. And she had 
a faint hope that they might hear some word that would 
waken in them a desire for something better than the half- 
civilized life they were now leading. 

Out under the trees, as they came up, they had seen many 
of the farm-hands with some of the younger mountaineers, 
exchanging the slow gossip of the country-side, and these, 
seeing Constance and Miss Tremayne arrive, thought it 
must be time to go indoors, and soon began to crowd the 
room at the rear. Constance looked in vain for any sign of 
Reddy among the throng. This was a disappointment to 
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her ; she was beginning to find herself greatly interested in 
the rough, red-headed young fellow, who had heretofore 
seemed to her sulky and ill-natured, but who last evening 
had blossomed out in such amiable fashion. She had been, 
of course, jesting when she declared him to be a gentleman 
in disguise, and yet the idea of something unusual and 
unexplained about him still clung to her. His unaccount- 
able disappearance of the evening before from the very 
midst of the dance, and his non-appearance at church this 
morning, aided the feeling of the mysterious that associ- 
ated itself with her idea of him. For though she kept 
watching for him, he did not come. 

Every seat was filled, Harding and McClure beside Miss 
Tremayne and Constance, when St. John quietly opened the 
door at the rear, ascended the platform, and knelt at the 
little table that had been arranged for an altar. Through 
the widely opened windows, looking out into the green 
boughs of the walnuts, came the sweet airs of June, gently 
stirring the tall brakes on the platform and the twining 
vines on the gas-brackets, and bringing with them the song 
of the mavises, still answering each other from chestnut 
and hemlock. A great peace, it seemed to Constance, de- 
scended upon the little room and its hushed throng, and she 
felt the unrest of the last five years almost visibly taking 
wing. 

As St. John rose from his knees and pronounced the 
opening sentence: "The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before Him" — Constance stepped to 
the piano and her three friends, forming with her a little 
choir, responded with the " Gloria.' ' Constance had hoped 
some of the congregation would join in the singing, but 
McClure 's full, musical barytone, Harding 's deep bass, her 
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own soaring soprano, and Miss Tremayne's clear alto, made 
a little quartette all to themselves. There were no hymn 
books for this first service — McClure was to send some 
down when he returned to Philadelphia — but for to-day's 
service they had chosen only those hymns that were fa- 
miliar the world over, and that they hoped might be fa- 
miliar here. 

"Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly." 

The immortal words rose through the quiet room with the 
note of longing of the dear old air. Through the first two 
lines it was just the little quartette, as before; then St. 
John's tenor joined in, rapt, soaring heavenward; then, 
here and there through the room, a shy girl's voice, a quav- 
ering old woman 's, a gruff bass. But suddenly as the last 
four lines began — 

"Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life be past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last!" 

from the far end of the room rose a voice, powerful, rich, 
sweet, pleading as if for life itself, a barytone not unlike 
McClure 's in quality, and with the same note of culture. 
Constance wondered from whom that voice could come, and 
the moment she turned from the piano toward her seat she 
glanced keenly down to the end of the room, and there, as 
she had more than half expected, she caught a glimpse of 
Reddy's brilliant topknot. It was only a glimpse, for he 
was evidently trying to hide among the throng of young 
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men that crowded the rear of the room. She listened for 
his voice when the next hymn came — "Rock of Ages, Cleft 
for Me. ' ' There were more singing this time ; either they 
were gaining courage, or the hymn was more familiar. It 
was a real volume of sound that filled the little room^>ut 
clear above all soared that same ringing barytone<!*assion- 
ate, pleading, beautiful. Constance did nolf doubt for a 
moment that it was Reddy ; and, as when she had watched 
him dancing, she was filled with a strange wonder as to the 
manner of boy he could be or how he had learned the 
beautiful accomplishment ; for added to the wonderful nat- 
ural beauty of the voice were so evidently the signs of care- 
ful cultivation. She was glad Reddy was there. She hoped 
there would be something in the Bible lessons or the hymns 
or St. John's sermon that would find its way to his heart 
and conscience. 

The sermon was very brief, and very simple, but if it 
had been the wisest man in the world that chose the text 
and simply and directly applied it, it could not have been 
better adapted to his congregation: 

"Finally be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous." 

It was no logically developed thesis ; it might almost have 
been called, at times, rambling; but it was full of earnest, 
practical advice, and helpful suggestions to better living. 
Constance did not feel herself touched to tears, as she had 
sometimes been when listening to an eloquent preacher, 
but what was far better she felt herself inspired to a higher 
plane of thinking, a desire for a nobler way of living. St. 
John, standing so quietly before them, not reading from a 
manuscript but talking simply to them, his shining eyes 
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looking directly into theirs, began to seem to her almost as 
much of a saint as his great namesake, his aureole of fair 
hair a true saint's halo. 

After the prayer the service closed with a doxology and 
the benediction. Through this last singing Constance lis- 
tened in vain for Reddy's voice, and the moment she had 
risen from her knees after the benediction she turned to 
look for him. He was gone. Could it be possible he had 
not been there through the sermon f She was greatly dis- 
appointed. She had hoped much for him from those words 
that had seemed to her inspired. 

The little party of five were to dine together at the manor 
— a noonday Sunday dinner. This was the first time Cob- 
stance had dined at the manor, and this was the plainest 
kind of a country dinner, with no chef to cook, no butler 
and footman to serve except as James embodied those two 
functionaries in his capable person. The gardener's wife, 
who with the gardener was caretaker in McClure's absence, 
was the cook when he was at the manor without guests. 
And a very good cook she was, and gave them a good old- 
fashioned Virginia dinner, with chicken and baked ham for 
meats, every vegetable in the garden, and strawberries and 
ice-cream for dessert. There was much pleasant talk 
around the table, for the five had come to be very friendly in 
the last week. St. John had laid aside his halo with his sur- 
plice and was just plain man — a very contented and happy 
one, for he felt that he had done his best in his first service 
in Roaring Run and accomplished it not unacceptably. 
Now he was ready to relax and be entertainued and enter- 
taining. 

They were all delighted with the success of this first serv- 
ice and talked it over at dinner. St. John was especially 
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delighted with the numbers, and McClure was afraid they 
would soon have to be building a bigger church. 

"Did you hear that beautiful voice somewhere in the 
back of the room?" Constance asked McClure suddenly. 

"Yes," he answered briefly. 

' ' That was Reddy , I 'm sure, ' ' said Constance. 

"It was a wonderful voice/ ' said McClure. "I have 
heard but one like it, and that was extraordinarily like 
it." 

" Whose t" asked Constance thoughtlessly, but greatly in- 
terested. 

"Oh, that of a young fellow I knew long ago," answered 
McClure evasively. 

Constance saw that the association was not a pleasant 
one, and regretted her thoughtlessness. To cover her em- 
barrassment she said lightly : 

1 ' I thought his voice very like some one *s I know, also. ' 9 

i 'Whose t ' ' asked McClure in his turn. 

"Yours." 

McClure laughed. / 

"You flatter me, Mrs. Sinclair," he demurred; but nev- 
ertheless it was evident he was pleased. He could not but 
know he was the possessor of a beautiful voice and be 
pleased that Constance recognized it. 

* * I was so disappointed, ' ' said Constance ; " I wanted you 
to meet Reddy; he 's a real character. But he went out 
before the sermon, I 'm afraid, and I was hoping, all the 
time Mr. St. John was preaching, that Reddy was listening 
and taking it to heart." 

"Not before the sermon," said St. John; "he went out 
just as they rose to sing the doxology." 

"Oh, then he did hear; I 'm so glad!" 
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"You seem tremendously interested in the soul's wel- 
fare of your prince in disguise, ' ' laughed McClure. 

"I am interested in him, and I don't quite know why. 
I wish you knew him; perhaps you would see what it is 
that is so interesting in him. ' ' 

"Suppose you send for him. Say I should like to see 
him," suggested McClure. 

"Oh, I will!" said Constance, delighted; "and, please, 
may I use your telephone t I will telephone the farm-house 
at once. He may get away, you know, for I suppose their 
dinner is over." 

Constance telephoned, but Reddy was not at the farm- 
house. They would send some one to hunt him up and 
send him up to the Manor House. It was a long time be- 
fore they heard anything, and then George telephoned. 
He had just heard that Mrs. Sinclair, wanted Reddy. He 
was very sorry, but he had given Reddy leave of absence 
for the afternoon, and had let him take one of the horses. 
He did not know where he had gone, most likely to Oak 
Ridge. 

"There does seem to be something mysterious about that 
Reddy of yours," said McClure. "I begin to feel some 
curiosity about him, but I seem doomed never to lay eyes 
on him." 

"I 'm sorry," said Constance. "You '11 have to wait 
now till you come back in July." 

But to herself she was saying: "I may as well give him 
up. After such a sermon to start right off for an Oak 
Ridge saloon! There 's no help for him, I 'm afraid." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE COURSE OP TRUE LOVE 

REDDY was not the only topic of conversation at 
that little Sunday dinner. He did, in fact, occupy 
but a few minutes of time, while war waged hot 
and heavy for nearly an hour over the vexed question of 
equal suffrage. 

McClure had never talked with Constance on this ques- 
tion, and he was rather taken aback by the fire and ve- 
hemence she displayed. He had begun the topic in the 
half-bantering way habitual to him when talking on equal 
suffrage with a pretty woman, but he very soon saw it 
was a vital question with Constance, and he grew serious 
enough, for he had decided views on the subject and was 
not to be driven from his position by even the cogent argu- 
ments Constance knew so well how to use. It had begun 
by being an open discussion, free for all, but long before it 
was finished Harding, St. John, and Miss Tremayne had 
dropped out, leaving the field to the two principals, though 
the others still held their ground as interested listeners. 

At the very last Constance said something that shook 
McClure a little from his determined position; in fact, it 
was rather remarkable, but both were a little less firm in 
their own convictions at the end of the argument than they 
had been at its beginning. Remarkable, for as a rule an 
argument on any subject, no matter how ably conducted, 
tends only to confirm each debater in his own opinion. The 
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very act of expressing his opinion strengthens it, solidifies 
it, crystallizes it into an immutable form. 

McClure had listened thoughtfully to her last argument 
and was silent a moment after she finished. Then he said, 
quite gently for him : 

"I do not want to be on the wrong side, Mrs. Sinclair. 
I believe equal suffrage is bound to come. I only have not 
seen how in any way it would benefit either men or women. 
But I may be mistaken. I am open to conviction. ' ' 

"Give him time," said Harding, genially. He had been 
a sympathetic listener, and now he beamed on Constance. 
* 'Almost thou persuadest me, Mrs. Sinclair, but Jock is a 
Scotchman ; it takes time to make up his mind, though when 
it 's once made up it sticks." 

"All right, I '11 wait," said Constance, smiling at Mc- 
Clure, and rising as she spoke from her comfortable seat 
on the veranda, where they had been taking their coffee. 
4 'We must be going, Aunt Helen, I think." 

"To your Sunday naps?" asked McClure. 

"Oh, no! I don't have to take a nap on Sunday, and 
I'm so glad. I sleep late in the morning instead." 

McClure and Harding walked down with the two to the 
cottage. St. John left them and took a short cut across 
the lawns, over the stone walls, and through the home pas- 
ture to the club-house. He wanted to see, as he said, 
whether the young people were making use of it as a read- 
ing- and writing-room, as was the intention for Sunday 
afternoons. Coming up on the porch with his light, quick 
step, he heard voices through the open windows. A man 
was speaking, but in a low, indistinct voice, and in a tone 
that had a plaintive sound of accusation. It was inter- 
rupted in a moment by a girl's high, clear voice speaking 
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scornfully, and involuntarily burning his head, he saw 
George standing by a table where Betty was seated, appar- 
ently interrupted in her letter-writing. Betty was tossing 
her head disdainfully, and her dark eyes, that St. John had 
thought so sweet and amiable when he had first seen her on 
Friday, were flashing with temper. 

"I don't care. He 's a perfect gentleman," Betty was 
saying, "and he sings and dances divinely.* 9 

St. John did not care to hear more of what he took to be 
a lovers' quarrel, and he made some unnecessary noise in 
unlatching the screen door. 

1 1 Good afternoon, Miss Brown. Good afternoon, George. ' ' 
He saluted them with the air of being delighted at coming 
upon them unexpectedly. "What! are you two the only 
ones using the club-room this afternoon?" 

George, who was standing with his back to the door, 
turned with a start at the sound of St. John's voice. He 
was embarrassed, but he answered respectfully : 

"Yes, sir; the men are all gettin' ready for milkin'; 
they '11 be up here, some of 'em, as soon as the milkin' is 



over." 



Betty looked up with a coy smile, no doubt intended to be 
fetching, for St. John 's fair Saxon beauty had had its due 
effect on her impressionable soul. 

' ' It was a lovely service this morning, Mr. St. John, ' ' she 
twittered, "and a beautiful sermon. And didn't the sing- 
ing sound nice!" 

"Very," said St. John, heartily. "I was glad to hear 
some good singers among the young people. I want to 
form a choir and a glee-club, too, if possible. George, you 
and Miss Brown must join both, I heard you singing this 
morning. ' ' 
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George blushed with pleasure at this small mite of praise 
in Betty's presence. 

"Oh, I don't know much about singin'," he demurred, 

"All the more reason for learning, then. We '11 make a 
kind of singing-school of rehearsals. With a good voice 
like yours, you should do all you can to cultivate it." 

"And Reddy t Didn't you hear him sing?" asked 
Betty. 

"Oh, yes, Reddy! He has a remarkable voice. I don't 
believe we can teach him much about singing ; he seems to 
have been already well taught. But there are other di- 
rections in which Reddy may need our help, and I '11 de- 
pend on you two to do all you can to help him. Let us see 
if we can't make a man of him. There may be a good 
foundation under that rough exterior. Don't show him 
that you feel yourselves above him, and we may be able to 
make something of him in time." 

This was a wise speech, or, at least, so St. John intended 
it. He was sincere in wanting George to help Reddy and 
not to look down on him, but he might not have said so 
before Betty if he had not wanted that supercilious young 
lady — so St. John was beginning to regard her — to under- 
stand that he considered George greatly Reddy 's supe- 
rior. 

Betty was quick enough in her perceptions. She under- 
stood, and it was her turn to blush. St. John did not ap- 
pear to notice her embarrassment; he went on talking to 
George and rather ignoring Betty. 

"You must come up to my rooms some time, George, 
when you have leisure. My books have arrived and I 
should like to show you some of them, and we can talk over 
club matters a little." 
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It had been sufficiently mortifying to Betty to have 
George set up as so far superior t? Reddy when she was 
playing at scorning George and admiring Reddy. Now to 
have George evidently, in Mr. St. John's estimation, of far 
more moment than herself, was a still greater mortification. 
Intensely chagrined at the handsome young clergyman's 
scant courtesy, she began to gather up her writing-materials 
preparatory to leaving. But it was not in St. John's plan 
to let her go in this state of mind. He had desired to 
chasten her a little, for he thought she needed it, but he 
was too tender-hearted to allow her to go away unhappy. 
He turned to her now with his most winning smile. 

"I have not had a chance, Miss Brown," he said, "to 
thank you for the beautiful flowers I found in my rooms 
when I arrived. Mrs. Sinclair said she was sure it was 
you who had put them there, you had such a pretty taste 
in such matters." 

Betty was all dimples and smiles and blushes once more, 
and St. John, easily modulating from compliments to a few 
earnest words as to the help he expected from her in his 
club work, left the two young people in a few minutes in a 
rather serious frame of mind but a far happier one toward 
each other and the world at large than he had found 
them in. 

Ten minutes later, walking briskly down the pike past 
the cottage, he was hailed from the piazza. McClure, Hard- 
ing, and Miss Tremayne were seated there ; Constance was 
not visible. 

" Whither away so fast?" called McClure. 

"I 'm off for a five-mile constitutional. Anybody want 
to join me?" 

"Yes. Harding and I will, if you '11 come in and wait 
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a minute. Mrs. Sinclair has gone to bring out her French 
etchings. She has some treasures > you '11 want to see 
them." 

"Of course I shall," said St. John; "and, anyway, I 
would gladly wait for such good company." 

"Constance is quite daft about her French etchings," 
said Miss Tremayne, as St. John took his place among them. 
"She has a Cabins, and a Brouet, and a Jacque and a 
Meryon! Think of it! I tell her she never need starve 
with such riches in her possession." 

Constance came out at this moment, bringing her treas- 
ures, and there was a delightful quarter of an hour around 
her rather unusual collection. But in the midst of their 
felicity Harding made an unhappy remark: 

"I wonder why we have never had any really great 
women etchers. One would think the fineness and delicacy 
of the art and the extreme care and precision demanded 
would be exactly suited to them." 

"Oh, I know why." McClure spoke impulsively, for it 
was a pet argument with him. "Women are seldom in 
earnest in any art, or profession, or trade. It is all tempo- 
rary with them ; taken up as a pastime or a means of sub- 
sistence while they are waiting for the real end and aim of 
life, matrimony." 

There was a chorus of disapproval from the three ; Con- 
stance kept silence, though a rush of indignation brought 
the telltale color to her face. 

"It *s true," persisted McClure, fatijously. "I remem- 
ber speaking to the head of an art school, who was himself 
a real artist, about one of his pupils, a young girl who I 
thought showed great promise. I said so to him. ' Per- 
haps so,' he said, 'but I never feel very great enthusiasm 
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about the future of my young women pupils. They 're 
sure to marry soon, and that 's the end of it.' " 

Miss Tremayne, Harding, and St. John were aghast, Con- 
stance icily aloof, but McClure blundered on blindly : 

"There are a few exceptions, of course, but the fact is 
women as a rule want to get everything and give nothing 
in return. They demand equal wages with the men, but 
they never fit themselves to make a real success in any trade 
or any profession. As I said before, with them it 's only 
temporizing until they find the right chance to marry. ' ' 

"Here, Jock, that 's too outrageous! I can't stand for 
that, old conservative as I am," Harding broke in, noting 
Constance's heightened color, flashing eyes, and ominous 
silence. 

Miss Tremayne laughed good-humoredly. 

"Mr. McClure is only trying to shake a red rag in our 
faces, but he can 't make us mad. ' ' 

St. John, who saw that Constance was gathering up her 
pictures rather pointedly, while still maintaining her icy 
silence, was very uncomfortable over the turn affairs had 
taken. 

"Well, gentlemen," I must be off for my walk," he in- 
terposed. ' ' Are you ready, or must I go alone ? ' ' 

By this time McClure was becoming aware of two things : 
he had been brutal, and he was not easily to be forgiven. 
Constance's manner was all that was necessary for mere 
courtesy in dismissing her guests, but McClure felt that 
she was a hundred miles away. There was nothing of 
sweetness in her smile as there had been when, on his own 
veranda, she had turned to him and said, "I will wait." 

This troubled him more than he was willing to confess, 
for this leave-taking was a farewell for the next three weeks. 
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He had been looking forward with keen pleasure to the 
thought of his return, but if his "manager" was to meet 
him with the same icy reserve with which she said good-by 
to him, all zest in the anticipation of their meeting would be 
destroyed. However, he could see no way in which to 
apologize without making the matter appear more serious 
than it really was, and his "au revoir" to Mrs. Sinclair 
and Miss Tremayne was but a half-hearted one. 

They were hardly well out of earshot of the two women 
on the piazza when Harding opened the attack that Mc- 
Clure was looking for. 

"Why in the world did you pitch into the Little Farmer 
like that, Jock!" he asked. 

Now, McClure did not like the familiarity of the epithet 
"Little Farmer/ 9 even when used by so good a friend as 
Harding; nor did he like being taken to task. So he an- 
swered surlily: 

' ' Pitch into her ! I did n 't pitch into her. A man has 
a right to his opinions, I suppose." 

"Of course, but it 's not always necessary to express 
them. I think you really hurt the little woman, and we 've 
all been such good comrades this last week. I 'm sorry." 

It was the reminder of the lost camaraderie that melted 
McClure. He had all the Scotch softness of heart under 
the Scotch hardness of exterior. 

1 ' Confound it, Harding, I 'm sorry, too ! It 's my Scotch 
forebears that are to blame. They bequeathed me neither 
your urbanity nor Mr. St. John's tact. If either of you 
gets a chance, you might let Mrs. Sinclair know that my 
bark 's worse than my bite. ' ' 

His manner was a jesting one, but both men knew there 
was something of earnest under the jest. St. John was 
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vividly reminded of George and his disagreement with 
Betty. It struck him the two cases were parallel; that 
both George and McClure were being borne swiftly on by 
a strong current into troubled waters. 

And like the Pharisee of old, he thanked God that he was 
not as other men are. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A PROPOSAL 

WHILE Constance was gathering up her etchings 
and putting them carefully and daintily each 
in its proper place in the portfolio, Helen was 
watching the three men swinging down the road shoulder 
to shoulder. 

' ' They are splendid ! ' ' she said, turning to Constance as 
the three disappeared under the overarching trees of the 
woods into which the road plunged. 

Constance went on with her work without replying. 

"What 's the matter? Don't you agree with me?" 
Helen asked, with a quizzical smile. 

"You know what I think of Doctor Harding: I adore 
him. And I am beginning to like Mr. St. John immensely. ' ' 

"Well? Mr. McClure?" 

' ' I suppose I ought to like him, ' ' said Constance, slowly. 
"I used not to like him at all; I thought him disagreeable, 
imperious, overbearing. But he has been so nice to me 
about the farm ; and then, you know, he saved my life. I 
thought I was beginning to like him very much." 

"And don't you still think so?" Helen suggested, for 
Constance apparently had finished all she had to say. 

"Really, Aunt Helen, I hardly know what I think. I 
believe I would rather not think about him at all. Cer- 
tainly I did not enjoy him to-day. I thought him rude 
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and opinionated to a degree. I believe my old estimate of 
him was the true one." 

Helen was silent for a moment; in her own mind she was 
not quite sure but it was better to drop the theme, but she 
had one thing further she wanted to say and finally she 
said it: 

"I don't believe you understand Mr. McClure, Con- 
stance. If you had known as many Scotchmen as I have 
known — gruff, imperious, overbearing, as you say, and yet, 
when one comes to know them well, altogether delightful 
and some of them fascinating — you would understand Mr. 
McClure better. I like him. Moreover, I think he is one 
of the kind that might become absolutely fascinating if 
you knew him long enough. To begin with, he 's handsome 
as a Greek god and I believe his heart 's as tender as a 
woman's." 

"I admit he 's handsome, though I don't think I knew 
it until you called my attention to it — you see I had never 
half looked at him — but where did you discover his tender 
heart!" 

" Everywhere and always. He was sorry enough for 
what he said to-day. If he had known how, he would have 
apologized. ' ' 

"How do you know?" 

"From the way he looked at you when he said, 'Au 
re voir.' His eyes had the timid, entreating look of a dog's 
eyes when it has been scolded; they were enough to melt 
a heart of stone." 

"I didn't see them." 

"No, I know you didn't, and I 'm not sure they would 
have melted your heart if you had seen them. I some- 
times think it 's harder than stone. ' ' 
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"I hope it is," Constance said, finally gathering up her 
pictures and retreating with them to the living-room. She 
had started to add, " where Mr. McClure is concerned," 
but stopped short with a quick flush of color, realizing 
what such a speech would have intimated. 

Helen followed her with her whimsical smile. She knew 
as well as if Constance had said it what had been left 
unsaid, and she regarded the abrupt stopping and the 
quick flush as favorable signs. For Helen, seeing that 
there was no hope of getting Constance home, within the 
reach of the persuasive powers of either Sir Thomas or 
Jack Ellersley, had begun, secretly, to cherish hopes for 
her in connection with McClure. 

In her own room, supposed to be writing letters, Con- 
stance was bitterly reviling herself. "And I was letting 
myself get interested in him," she thought. "It serves 
me right to be so thoroughly disillusioned. I am glad he 
showed me his seamy side. What right have I to be think- 
ing of any man ! I have my hands more than full of busi- 
ness and I should concentrate every thought and every 
energy upon it. Think what I have to do! And I wiU 
doit!" 

Then with an exultant throb of the heart she remembered 
that to-morrow morning haying was to begin. There were 
long weeks before her of haying and harvesting. Oh, she 
would have her hands full, her brain full, her heart full ! 

At five o'clock the next morning, the dew lying heavy 
on field and meadow, weighting down the crimson clover 
tops and the heavy heads of timothy, she was skirting an 
upland field of clover on Bab's back, watching the men 
driving the mowing-machines through the lowered bars, 
and a line of mowers forming in a part of the field too 
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rough for the machines. She was glad it was necessary to 
use the scythes in places ; she loved the rythmically moving 
lines of men, the graceful swing of flashing blades, and 
the musical ring of hone on metal. To Constance it seemed 
almost a pity that machines had ever been invented. They 
were taking all the poetry out of sowing and reaping, with 
their complicated drills and harrows, their mowers and 
reapers and binders. 

That, at least, is the way she felt as Constance Sinclair ; 
as the Farmer of Roaring Run she was delighted at the 
swift laying low of the great field into long, straight ridges 
of luscious, sweet-gmelling hay. The sun was just well 
above the shoulder of Bald Knob; he was not yet putting 
forth much power, the air was still cool and dew-drenched. 
It was like taking a cool morning plunge to step out into 
it, and the men were moving to their work with something 
of the exhilaration they might have felt if they were just 
out of a cold bath. 

Constance rode slowly around the field to where the line 
of mowers was at work. Reddy was leading the line and 
setting the pace, and a tremendous pace it was. His gleam- 
ing blade flashed in the sun in long, swift strokes and his 
shoulders and lean, lithe body swung to the strokes as 
gracefully as they had swung to the rhythm of the dance, 
the night of the party. A battered felt hat was pulled 
low over his eyes, ostensibly to shut out the too level rays 
of the sun, but Constance had a feeling it was quite as 
much to avoid the necessity of speaking to her. She 
watched him curiously. The impression his dancing of 
Saturday and his singing of Sunday had made was still 
strong upon her. As she watched him now, so easily the 
leader, the other men clumsily emulating his careless skill 
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with the scythe, something in the long, graceful lines of 
his swinging body struck her as vaguely familiar. Where 
had she seen a man of like build!— every muscle alert as 
if strung on springs, slender of thigh, broad of shoulder, 
deep-chested. The haunting familiarity of the figure an- 
noyed her and she was still puzzling over the riddle when 
Reddy, having led his line of men close to where she sat 
on Bab, dropped his scythe, drew a long, deep breath, and 
straightened himself for a moment's rest. The men were 
quick to follow his example. 

"Good morning, men," she said, smiling down' into their 
eyes, for all eyes were turned to her. "Good morning, 
Beddy." 

Most of the men responded bashfully enough, but pleas- 
antly. Beddy barely touched his old battered felt and 
his "Good morning" had all the surliness she had learned 
to expect from him before the night of the party. She 
had not expected it this morning. She had rather feared 
to meet the almost too easy familiarity of his Saturday- 
evening manner. To her annoyance she felt the blood rush- 
ing to her face in quick resentment of his surliness. De- 
termined to ignore it, she schooled herself to say pleasantly : 

"I envy you your work, Beddy. I 'd like nothing better 
than to be swinging a scythe on a morning like this. ' ' 

"You'd find it back-breaking work, soon enough," he 
answered gruffly, and looked at her with an air of defiance. 

But suddenly, as if from no will of his own, his frown- 
ing look cleared, a bright glint of humor flashed into his 
blue eyes, and he turned back to his work, with a short, 
musical laugh. Where had she seen just such a lightning- 
like flash of sunshine in eyes that had been somber, and 
heard just such a laugh f The men had followed Beddy 
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obediently and they were all swinging on now beyond her; 
she turned away and rode slowly down the field, pondering 
deeply but coming to no conclusions. 

George was not with her this morning; he was driving 
one of the mowing-machines and superintending the work 
as he drove. She rode on down the steep incline of the 
upland field, Bab slipping and scrambling and sometimes 
sliding almost on her haunches, her four feet drawn together 
and her ears laid back like any rabbit's. Bab did not like 
this kind of going, but Constance was paying small heed to 
Bab and her whims. The splendor of the morning had en- 
tered her soul. From her station on the high slopes she 
could look down on the narrow valley, out of which the 
mists were rolling and tumbling, and cateh glimpses of 
meadow-lands and grain-fields stretching up and down the 
valley for a mile over level and slopes on each side of 
Roaring Run, and feel that, for the time at least, it was all 
hers. 

The joy of being alive on this glorious morning — yes, 
and of being her own mistress, with no man to say her 
yea or nay — was sending the blood rushing through her 
veins and tingling to her finger-tips, as she listened to the 
high, sweet call of meadow-larks, and the bubbling, rushing, 
tumultuous song of the brown thrashers. She would ex- 
change her lot with no woman alive, hardly with any man, 
so free and independent did she feel, so capable and full to 
overflowing with the power of doing. 

If she gave one fleeting thought to the master of all these 
broad acres, it was only a fleeting one. She had quite de- 
termined he should enter hardly at all into her life. He 
would be at Roaring Run but seldom and but for short 
visits; she need see but little of him. She was thinking 
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much more of St. John. The success of his first Sunday at 
Roaring Run had delighted her; he was evidently that 
rara avis the right man in the right place, and they had 
been wonderfully fortunate in finding him. To be sure, 
she had to acknowledge that she had had nothing to do with 
the finding, that it was to McClure she was indebted for 
this paragon ; but she made the inward acknowledgment of 
this indebtedness with the outward manifestation of a shrug 
and a grimace, and relegated it to the storehouse of other 
debts due to the same source, which, she was annoyed to 
feel, were piling up like mountains. 

By this time Bab and her mistress were well down into 
the valley, where the air was still cool and moist in com- 
parison with the hill slopes, though the mists were rapidly 
thinning under the growing power of the sun. It was 
six o'clock; she would have just time to visit the poultry 
colony and make a thorough inspection of hens and their 
houses and discuss with Betty, whom she was sure to find 
there, the program of work for the day. She must be 
home and dressed by half-past seven, for she had invited 
Doctor Harding and Mr. St. John to breakfast. The two 
men had spent the night at the Manor House after riding 
with McClure to Oak Ridge to see him off on his mid- 
night train. After breakfast Harding was to set out for 
The Hemlocks, and St. John was to take up his abode in 
his own quarters. 

Constance found Betty in the packing-house, a rude board 
shanty, with two tables extending the length of its sides 
and shelves above to hold the trays of eggs. The shelves 
were half -filled now with their snowy burden and at one 
of the tables Betty was packing a crate. She looked up, 
smiling and glowing with pleasure, as Constance entered, 
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but not stopping the swift, deft movements of her comely 
hands as with great excitement she was beginning to pack 
her first crate for market. She had gathered the eggs 
herself on Sunday and Saturday; she would gather them 
again, she told Constance, after the morning laying; and 
late in the afternoon, since the men were all busy with the 
haying, she would take one of the small boys and drive 
into Oak Ridge herself and see her eggs safely off for The 
New Melton. 

This was the Betty Constance really liked and admired. 
She had not altogether approved of the Betty of the Satur- 
day evening party, flirting quite openly with Eeddy, it 
seemed to Constance, and making George miserably un- 
happy. But this was an altogether different Betty, capable, 
industrious, happy in her work, and far prettier in her 
work dress of blue-and-white print than she had been in 
her party finery. She would like Mr. St. John to see her, 
for she had discovered that Mr. St. John did not altogether 
approve of her protegee. 

As at that other little breakfast party in early May, the 
table was set on the corner of the piazza, but the vines now 
were hung with heavy garlands of roses and honeysuckle 
as they had not been in May, and the air, by the time they 
were seated at the table, was soft and languorous with a 
hint of the fierce heat that a summer's midday in the 
mountains is likely to discover. It seemed to Constance a 
pleasanter meal than the one of five weeks before, as she 
remembered it. She said to herself there was no disturb- 
ing element present; St. John and Doctor Harding were 
both "her kind." St. John was still under the stimulus of 
Oxford's intellectual virus. He was as packed with ideas, 
Miss Tremayne said, as a chestnut with meat. Nor did they 
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stay packed, but came rushing out, often tumbling over 
one another at each new suggestion. Constance said to her- 
self that she loved his youthful enthusiasms, and felt her- 
self years older than the young clergyman in saying it, 
though she knew if mere years were to be counted, she was 
the younger of the two. As for Doctor Harding, he was al- 
ways restful; he never rubbed one the wrong way nor 
savagely combated one's dearest opinions. 

In the course of the breakfast the four held an impromptu 
conference as to ways and means, or rather methods. They 
had not expected any Sunday evening service and had 
not announced any; but by seven o'clock, the evening be- 
fore, from far and wide through the mountains had gath- 
ered a throng of young people. They could not be turned 
away and St. John had hastily arranged a service of song, 
impressing Constance, Betty, and George, to his aid, with a 
ten-minute talk, sandwiched between the singing, that could 
in no sense be regarded as a sermon, and yet, Constance 
thought, was crowded with more wholesome truths than 
many a sermon she had listened to. It had answered very 
well for an impromptu affair, but something must be ar- 
ranged definitely for Sunday evenings, if they were to 
keep their hold on the young mountaineers; something that 
would make the club-house an attractive objective for Sun- 
day evening " buggy rides.' * 

The discussion occupied most of the breakfast hour and 
they had just about settled on a plan, whose details the four 
regarded as quite satisfactory, when Harding, apropos of 
nothing, made the rather startling announcement : 

1 * Three weeks from to-day Mr. McClure returns with a 
party of twelve." 

"What! so soonl" said Constance, and "what! so large 
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a party ?" said Miss Tremayne. Harding replied to Miss 
Tremayne : 

"Yes, it is rather large, but they are all pleasant people. 
You will enjoy them, I think." 

"Are they all young people? — unmarried, I meant" 

"No, not all. Mr. and Mrs. Brentwood and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore are to be of the party, and McClure hopes to 
bring his sister, Mrs. Riddle, with him, to act as hostess, 
but I am afraid she won 't come. ' ' 

"Why not?" demanded Miss Tremayne in her usual 
brusque fashion. 

"Mrs. Riddle is a heartbroken woman. A little more 
than three years ago she lost her only son under mos£ 
distressing circumstances. She has never been able to 
recover from it. Indeed, McClure himself has never re- 
covered from it. He loved the boy and the boy was devoted 
to him. McClure never speaks of him, but I know, from 
many little signs, he does not forget him; one is his pen- 
chant for all red-headed boys. Hugh 's hair was as brilliant 
as you say Reddy's is, Mrs. Sinclair." 

An absurd idea flashed at this moment into Constance's 
brain and for many months refused to be dislodged. 

"Have you never seen Reddy, Doctor Harding?" she 
asked, trying to speak quietly. 

"No, but from what you say he must be as red-headed 
as Hugh." 

"Oh, you know Hugh, do you?" 

"I used to know him well when he was a small boy, but 
it is ten or twelve years since I last saw him. When I 
came home from Europe ten years ago he was off at school 
and he was always either at school or college every time I 
made my flying visits to the city. He must have been about 
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ten or twelve when I last saw him, with a mop of red hair, 
a freckled face and the merriest, frankest blue eyes. He 
was a delightful boy, decidedly good-looking, though my 
description does not sound so, and he promised to make a 
fine man." 

Harding spoke the last words sadly. Miss Tremayne 
supposed the sadness natural and referable to the death of 
the boy ; Constance believed it was more than that, due to 
some disappointment in the boy himself. She could not 
ask the questions she longed to ask and the subject dropped. 

It had become a custom with Constance on pleasant 
mornings to take a walk with Miss Tremayne immediately 
after breakfast. The custom had originated when Con- 
stance discovered that Miss Tremayne was not getting her 
needed exercise and that the long mornings, when Con- 
stance was engrossed with farm business, were necessarily 
dull and monotonous to her aunt. 

This morning, since Harding was to start for The Hem- 
locks immediately after breakfast, and since his way lay 
past the Pierian Spring, the three accompanied him so 
far, Harding walking with them and leading his horse, 
Selim. The woods at this time of the morning wore their 
most exquisite garb, and the four friends, for friends they 
now regarded themselves, loitered along the woodland road, 
deeply shaded, inhaling with delight the dewy, freshness 
of the air saturated with the subtle fragrance of all the 
lovely growing things belonging to the deep woods. They 
gathered white campions starring the great rocks; they 
climbed cliff-like boulders for the graceful red columbines 
clinging to their steep sides, and they dragged long trailing 
wreathes of Christmas pine from their hiding-places under 
last year's leaves, and, from their mossy beds, cuddling 
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clumps of speckled partridge-vine, and glossy-leaved win- 
tergreens with their red berries beginning to show. They 
were ruthless despoilers and all because the exquisite air 
of the mountain woods was making children of them. No 
doubt half of their lovely spoil would be thrown away, but 
with the wasteful extravagance of children they but gar- 
nered the more eagerly each tempting flower or vine or 
berry. The waxen buds of the laurels were swelling rap- 
idly; a few days would see them resplendent in all their 
pink-and-white loveliness, and with the impatience of a 
child Constance could hardly wait to display their beauties 
to St. John and Miss Tremayne. 

"You have never seen anything half so beautiful in old 
England, Aunt Helen. Has she, Doctor Harding?" she 
vaunted eagerly. 

But Harding was not going to decry England to Miss 
Tremayne. 

"Oh, I don't know," he answered; "how about the haw- 
thorne hedges in Mayl" 

"Not to be compared with them ! Aunt Helen, you have 
never dreamed of anything half so lovely as these laurels 
will be in a week or two." 

But Helen could not believe, or pretended she could not, 
that anything American could be lovelier than all things 
English. And while they were still urging the respective 
charms of English and American scenery they came to the 
Pierian Spring, and Miss Tremayne sat down on the little 
bench with the air of being thoroughly fatigued. 

Constance, as was her wont, had her little drinking-cup 
with her and busied herself — like any Ganymede, her aunt 
said ; like Hebe herself, Harding declared more gallantly — 
in bearing cups of the sparkling ice-cold water not only to . 
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her Aunt Helen but to the two men. To their remon- 
strances at being so waited on, she responded with dancing 
eyes: 

"I claim it as my right as a true suffragette/' and the 
two men had to laughingly submit. 

"To drink from the Pierian Spring 
May seem, itself, a splendid thing, 
But when the draft is served by Hebe 
No gods could be more blessed than we be," 

declared St. John, gallantly, but blushing a little at his 
impromptu effort. 

"Oh, yes, they could be more blest yet| 
They could be served by a suffragette," 

responded Helen, quickly. 

"Or by Hebe and suffragette in one — 
A combination surpassed by none," 

chimed in Harding. Whereupon the four with the light- 
headedness of children made the woods ring with laughter 
at their own foolishness. 

In the height of their glee Harding descried a small figure 
coming around the bend of the road from Roaring Run, 
head hanging and toes digging in the dust with embarrass- 
ment, but manfully plodding forward with a grim air of 
determination. 

"Who 's this?" he inquired with interest. 

Constance followed his glance : ' ' That ? Oh, that 's 
Dickie. Don 't you know Dickie ? He 's George 's Mercury, 
and I 'm sure he 's bringing a summons for me." 

Sure enough, he bore in his grimy fist a much crumpled 
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note from George, begging Mrs. Sinclair's immediate at- 
tention to a matter of much moment. Not that the note 
was couched in any such terms: George's epistolary style 
had the supreme virtues of simplicity and directness. 

"I shall have to go at once," said Constance, reading 
with a slight frown between her eyes. 

"We will go too," said Miss Tremayne, rising. "Good- 
by, Doctor Hfcrding. ' ' 

"Oh, no, please don't go, Aunt Helen!" Constance 
begged. "I must walk so fast you could never keep up 
with me and it is so lovely and cool here, I hate to take you 
away. ' ' 

"I will go with Mrs. Sinclair," offered St. John, quickly. 
"You stay, Miss Tremayne, and come at your leisure." 

"And come all by myself!" exclaimed Miss Tremayne, 
aghast. "You know I 'm afraid of the woods." 

"Selim and I will see you safe home," said Harding. 
Nevertheless Miss Tremayne would probably have persisted 
in going, thereby delaying Constance, but for a soft, almost 
inaudible "Do stay." She sat down again on the little 
bench with an elaborate air of yielding to compulsion, 
though a close observer would have noted that the faint 
roses were beginning to bloom, as she spoke to Constance 
with assumed sharpness : . 

"All right, Constance; I suppose I can stay a little 
longer; I don't want to be a bother." 

For the first few minutes no word was spoken by the two 
left by the Pierian Spring. They were watching St. John 
striding and Constance gliding down the winding road, 
with little Diekie tagging on behind. But as the first curve 
hid them from sight, Harding turned to Miss Tremayne. 

"Thank you for staying," he began. "This morning 
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has been to me like some of the Jane mornings I spent with 
you in the Abbey park ten years ago, and I could not bear 
to have it eome to such an abrupt close. It was beside a 
little spring not unlike this one, in the great beech woods 
of Rexford Abbey, that I said good-by to you; do you 
remember ? ' ' 

"I remember," very softly spoken, and a little tremb- 
lingly. Harding noticed her agitation. 

"Do not be afraid, " he spoke, reassuringly, as to an 
alarmed child. "lam not going back to our conversation 
then. You gave me your answer and you said it was final. 
I have accepted it as such ; and if I had not, I have less to 
offer you now than I had then, and I had too little then to 
persuade you to leave home and friends." 

Miss Tremayne was vexed. This was not what she had 
exp -'cd from that soft "Do stay." Also, she was em- 
kz :'i : sod. To cover the embarrassment she asked stupidly : 
What do you mean by having less?" 
Oh, I had a certain position then as leading physician 
in a great city and the income that goes with such a position 
— little enough to offer the daughter of an earl — I wonder at 
my presumption — but still it was something. Now I have 
no longer the position, and with the loss of the position the 
income is necessarily greatly curtailed." 

She was determined not to lose this last chance. She was 
like a drowning man clutching at a straw. 

"There are some things that may seem more worth while 
to an earl's daughter than position and money," she mur- 
mured. 

"I do not know what they are," he said sternly, and 
looking away from her. 

He gave her no encouragement, but she was fighting 
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for something that had suddenly grown dearer than life. 
If she had not believed that he still loved her and that he 
needed encouragement, she would never have dared ven- 
ture on her next speech. 

"Ten years is long enough in which to learn that a man 
and a man's love may be worth more than all the world." 

A great silence fell between them. She dared not lift 
her eyes. If she had dared she would have seen evidences 
of a tremendous struggle going on under that usually calm 
and benign exterior. She was sitting on the bench and he 
was standing before her ; one hand hanging at his side did 
come within the range of vision of her dropped eyes. It 
was clenching and unclenching nervously and purple veins 
were knotting on its smooth surface; she could not but 
hope. 

How long the silence lasted neither of them knew, but it 
was broken at last by Harding. He spoke in his usual 
pleasant voice; the sternness was gone from it and it bore 
no traces of agitation: 

"Ten years is long enough to learn many things, Miss 
Tremayne, and some of them I believe I have learned. I 
have learned that a man's life may be lived, not unhappily, 
without love but not without friendship. Do you not think 
that out of the grave of that buried past a new friendship 
could arise? A real friendship that could endure the as- 
saults of all time and every circumstance V 9 

She was the one to be agitated now, and for a while speech 
was impossible to her. So she had wooed in vain! This 
was final, he did not love her, hope was dead. But he must 
give her time to bury her dead before she could answer 
him, and to resurrect her pride. When she lifted her eyes 
to him at last, hope was dead and buried and pride had 
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risen supreme. She put out her hand to him with the 
gracious air of a duchess. 

"We will be friends, Doctor Harding, and for all time," 
she said with a brave smile; "and now will you and Selim 
take me home?" 

They walked slowly and talked of many things on their 
homeward way — calm and friendly things, nothing in any 
of them to set her roses abloom and her eyes aglow. Miss 
Tremayne was sure she was quite composed when they 
stopped at the little cottage gate. 

"I must not go in," Harding said, and put out his hand, 
"Good-by, Helen." And as he held her hand he looked 
deep into her eyes. 

"Good-by, Hugh," she answered quietly, and turning 
met Constance coming out from the office. 

"You stayed a long time, Aunt Helen," Constance began, 
and stopped short. When had she ever seen Aunt Helen's 
eyes aglow and her cheeks aflame before? 

"Yes," Helen answered, with her crisp little laugh, "I 
stayed a long time, but I have been exercising my preroga- 
tive as a suffragette. I have been making a proposal and 
getting the mitten." 

She did not expect to be believed and Constance did not 
for a moment take her literally; yet she could not help 
thinking that something very unusual must have happened 
to her composed and stately Aunt Helen. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE ARRIVAL OP THE HOUSE PARTY 

THERE were times during the next three weeks — 
weeks filled to the brim with work, and sometimes 
with worry, for Constance — when she fancied there 
was an engagement between her aunt and Doctor Harding. 
Certainly there was some kind of an understanding between 
them. Roaring Run saw much more of Harding than at 
any time since Miss Tremayne 's arrival. He appeared 
regularly on Sundays, helping with the Sunday services, 
but, also, he rode over two or three times during the week. 
And whereas heretofore he had often seemed to feel con- 
straint and even embarrassment in Miss Tremayne's pres- 
ence, there was now only the frankest friendliness between 
the two, a friendliness that Constance sometimes thought, 
on the doctor's part, verged on affection. 

It was while spending a day at The Hemlocks that the 
idea had first occurred to her. Harding had given the 
three, Miss Tremayne, Constance and St. John, a formal 
invitation to luncheon, an invitation accepted with flatter- 
ing alacrity by two of the three, with restrained but evi- 
dent pleasure by Miss Tremayne. Constance had spent 
many delightful days at The Hemlocks during her hus- 
band's lifetime and pleasant memories whetted her interest 
in the proposed visit, while with the other two curiosity 
was a strong fillip to anticipation. 

219 
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It was a day early in July when they made their visit. 
Harding rode over to breakfast with them — they were to 
start immediately after breakfast to take advantage of the 
cool of the day — to show them the way, he said, though 
the road was a straight one and Constance knew it well. 
Very naturally the four riders fell into pairs; and very 
naturally, also, it was St. John who rode beside Constance. 
Perhaps it was not quite so natural, since he was there to 
show them the road, that Harding's horse Selim, with Miss 
Tremayne on Blackbird, should fall behind the other two. 
And since the road was a winding one and heavily shaded, 
not only by great forest trees but by tall hedges of laurel 
now in full and splendid bloom, which Miss Tremayne and 
St. John had had to confess far outshone the English May 
in splendor, they were quite often out of sight and earshot. 

That in itself aroused Constance's suspicions a little, but 
from the moment they entered the gates of The Hemlocks 
Harding had all the air, it seemed to her, of showing the 
place to its future mistress. It was a place to be proud of, 
in a modest way, and Harding, who knew well the stately 
home from which Miss Tremayne had come, yet did not 
hesitate modestly to show his pride in it. Perched on the 
shoulder of a dark-browed mountain clothed to the summit 
with stately hemlocks, a low, wide-spreading bungalow was 
set in broad lawns of vivid emerald bordered with parterres 
of glowing flowers. A stone terrace stretched across the 
front of the bungalow and on its low, carved balustrade and 
along the wide steps descending to the lawn below, were 
set at intervals urns filled with masses of white daisies and 
drooping ferns, while solemnly, back and. forth the length 
of the terrace, paraded a gorgeous peacock, his jeweled 
fan full spread, haughtily ignoring the harsh screams of 
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his more modestly clad mate on the lawn. On the lawn, 
also, were half a dozen wonderful golden pheasants, native 
to these mountains and domesticated from birth, but with 
an inherited shyness that sent them scudding to cover at 
the sound of horses' hoofs. 

The whole picture was almost fantastically brilliant 
against its dark background of hemlocks, and St. John and 
Miss Tremayne could not repress an exclamation of sur- 
prised delight as they rode slowly up the short avenue 
shaded by towering chestnuts. 

"It is a cameo carved from the face of the mountains and 
set with jewels/' said Miss Tremayne— a speech which 
pleased Harding mightily, though, for that matter, any 
speech of hers would have pleased him. 

"You like itf" he asked significantly. 

"I have never seen anything I like as well," she an- 
swered with intention. "I have never seen a place that 
looked so exactly my ideal of a home." 

He could not quite control the betraying color at her 
speech, but he answered simply, ' ' Thank you, Helen. ' ' 

She was not to be discouraged. 

"Nine years, you say, in the making? It looks as if the 
centuries had been at work to accomplish such perfection." 

1 'The centuries have been at work, in the trees." 

"Oh, of course. But no wonder you are perfectly happy 
and perfectly satisfied in such a place. ' ' 

"I have not said that I was either," he answered gravely, 
and as they had now come up to Constance and St. John, 
waiting for them at the foot of the stone terrace, the four 
dismounted and gave their horses over to the care of an 
English groom. 

But if the outside of the house was enchanting, the inside 
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was ravishing, or so thought Miss Tremayne. It was un- 
mistakably a bachelor's domain, but it was, also unmis- 
takably, the home of a man of liberal tastes. Pictures, 
rugs, and hangings showed the lover of art ; low, well-filled 
bookcases, a table devoted to magazines and periodicals, and 
a broad writing-desk, in not too perfect order, suggested 
the lover of letters; and the luxurious chairs and couches 
and the perfectly appointed tobacco-table beside a particu- 
larly seductive chaise longue betrayed the man who loved 
at times to take his ease. 

There was no entrance-hall, one entered the living-room 
directly from the stone terrace, and facing the entrance 
were long windows looking out on the dark hemlocks and 
the mountain lifting a mighty crest at the rear to protect 
the house from the bleak north winds. 

"What a perfect summer room!" said Miss Tremayne. 
' ' So cool and shadowy ! ' ' For gaily striped awnings shut 
out the flood of sunshine that without them would have 
poured through the glass entrance door and wide south 
windows. 

"I 'm not sure but I like it best in winter," said its 
gratified owner. "With a great fire roaring in the chim- 
ney, the southern sun flooding all one side, and the out- 
look on the other into the green hemlocks mantled in snow, 
it 's a room to dream dreams in." 

"I should never thihk of Doctor Harding as a dreamer," 
said Constance. "He impresses me as most thoroughly a 
man of action ; he is never idle." 

"All men of action, if they amount to anything, must 
dream dreams, or at least see visions," suggested St. John. 

Harding acknowledged the implied compliment with a 
smile. 
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"Thank you, Mr. St. John," he said, "but I can hardly 
lay claim to being that kind of a man of action. I potter 
about my place and visit my poor patients in the moun- 
tains; read a little, study a little, write a little, and manage 
to keep fairly busy. But Mrs. Sinclair is flattering me 
when she calls me a man of action, and my dreams are only 
the kind that soothe and comfort an idle hour; they are 
delightful, but they bear no fruit.' ' 

"I should love to see it in the winter. You make a fas- 
cinating picture of it," said Miss Tremayne, somewhat 
inanely; for, for some unexplained reason, these last words 
of Harding's had given her an uncomfortable sensation of 
embarrassment, and she plunged into speech to cover it. 

"You will, of course, and very often, I hope. Mrs. Sin- 
clair's farm work will be over, it will be her vacation-time 
and I shall expect my neighbors either to lunch or to dine 
with me at least once a week. I am much easier of access 
in the winter, when the sleighing is good." 

It sounded most attractive, she was glad she had decided 
to stay with Constance, Miss Tremayne said, and as Hard- 
ing showed them through the rest of the bungalow, between 
her notes of admiration a little thrill of excitement and 
delight was running in her brain. What might not that 
long winter spent among these wild mountains bring forth ! 

The living-room, long and broad, occupied the entire 
center of the house. A wing at one end held Harding's big, 
airy bedroom with his bath and dressing-room, and a like 
suite for a guest. The wing at the other end, he said, held 
the dining-room which they would see, of course, at luncheon 
— the kitchen and its offices, and the servants' quarters. 

It was at luncheon that Constance appealed to Miss 
Tremayne. They were not able to get away from the 
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charms of the bachelor's bungalow. The dining-room was 
rather a small room but looked down over the valley 
through western and southern windows, and across it 
toward range rising after range, topped at last by mighty 
Ben Hoar, blue with distance. 

" Is n't it the most compact and the most complete little 
place you have ever seen, Aunt Helen t — and with the most 
wonderful views?" 

"It is, but I don't see why you call it little. It seems 
to me to cover as much ground as the manor." 

"It does, as much or more, but it 's a selfish apartment, 
all on one floor, and proclaims in huge capitals : This is the 
home of a bachelor ; there is room for myself and an occa- 
sional friend, but no more!" 

Harding twinkled. 

"Not so fast, Mrs. Sinclair I" he remonstrated, and turn- 
ing to Helen with a smile that Constance regarded as most 
significant: "My home was built on an elastic plan, Miss 
Tremayne. Should I ever want to enlarge it, I but add 
another story* Bedrooms, dressing-rooms, family rooms of 
all sorts go up-stairs; my living-room becomes a baronial 
hall ; the wing that is now devoted to bedrooms is turned 
into a drawing-room and book-room; all. of this wing, or as 
much of it as we like, can be thrown iijto a stately dining- 
room, with the kitchen offices built on beyond and the 
servants' quarters above them." 

Miss Tremayne had been sufficiently brazen in trying to 
draw him on, but for her life she could not keep the telltale 
roses from bursting into their soft bloom at the imputations 
of this speech. How carefully it had all been thought out ! 
And if she had been able to suppress the roses through 
the rest of the speech that unconscious "we" would have 
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set them all abloom. No wonder Constance began to have 
suspicions, but she rescued her aunt from the embarrass- 
ment she guessed at by breaking into delighted praise of 
a plan so feasible and so perfect; and St. John's close 
second to her admiration left no awkward vacancy for 
Helen to fill. 

On the homeward ride — which did not begin until after 
a long afternoon spent in going over gardens, barns, an£ 
stables, climbing the great mountain behind the house, and 
coming back, with a well-earned appetite, to tea on the 
terrace, at this hour of the late afternoon in grateful shade 
from long shadows of chestnut, oak, and hemlock — Con- 
stance thought it only kind to ride on ahead with St. John. 
It was not an arrangement at all displeasing to her; she 
liked the young clergyman very much, and he had given 
evidence of his pleasure in her society. Moreover, they 
had many topics of mutual interest : they could never lack 
for conversation while they had still tentative plans to be 
matured for church and club work, or while there was the 
success or failure of plans already tried to be discussed, 
as well as the welfare of individuals for whom they were 
specially concerned. 

Their talk turned on Reddy, a fruitful theme with them. 
He was still an unsolved enigma, though Constance was 
quite sure she had found a key to it. She had said nothing 
of her surmises, not even to St. John, who evidently did 
not share them. He had been somewhat of a provoking 
enigma to Constance; for, try as she might — and she had 
tried — she had never succeeded, since the night of the party, 
in breaking through the wall of half -sullen reserve which 
Constance was quite sure was assumed only for the sake of 
disguise. Now she said to St. John: 
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"Sometimes I get so out of patience with Reddy, I feel 
like giving him up. I feel as if there was no hope for him, 
no foundation on which to build any superstructure of 

character. ' ' 

"Oh, don't give him up!" St. John protested. "I am 
hoping much from your influence with him." 

"But I have none ; he does not let me get within a thou- 
sand miles of him." 

1 ' That, I fancy, is timidity. He seems to me very young 
and you know what Meredith says: 'Most youths are like 
Pope's women; they have no character at all.' " 

"But he seems to me old enough to begin to acquire 
some, if he is ever to have any." 

"I shall have to quote you my Meredith again: 'Char- 
acter that does not wait for circumstances to shape it, is 
of small worth in the race that is to be run. To be set too 
' early is to take the work out of the hands of the Sculptor 
who fashions men.' " 

Constance's answer to this was to switch from Reddy en- 
tirely. St. John's familiarity with Meredith, on whom she 
doted, had taken her by surprise. She had thought of him, 
heretofore, as reading only books of devotion or philo- 
sophical works. That he was familiar with fiction, and 
the best of it, set him in an entirely new light that pleased 
her greatly: he was human. 

"So you know your Meredith!" she said. "And love 
him, I hope!" 

"Hardly love him. I like him; he 's good at character- 
drawing and I enjoy his epigrams and his satire; but 
there are others I like better — Kipling, for instance, and 
Stevenson." 

" Oh ! " said Constance, for she was seeing him at still 
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another angle. She too loved Kipling and Stevenson, but 
there were charms to her in Henry James and Meredith that 
she found nowhere else. She knew that comparatively few 
men enjoyed either of these "women's idols/' and that 
those who did were not likely to be what the world called 
" manly men," and she was secretly glad to find that St. 
John was of that virile type that took delight in Kipling, 
Stevenson, and Thackeray, probably. But she realized that 
her "oh" had hardly been conclusive: it might mean many 
things or nothing, if it were not followed up. 

"Oh, of course," she began again, "you like them best 
since you are a man, but so many men won't even read 
Meredith that I am delighted you like him well enough to 
quote him." 

" He is often most apropos, I find, but to return to Reddy, 
if you don 't mind : He surprised me greatly Sunday after- 
noon. I had asked him a number of times to come to my 

room, but he never accepted until last Sunday. He came 

> 

in so neatly dressed and with such a perfect air, absolutely 
at ease and yet with sufficient deference, I said to myself : 
'Mrs. Sinclair is right, Reddy is a gentleman in disguise.' 
He seemed to like my room and I thought I surprised a 
greedy look in his eyes when he saw my books. I asked 
him if he was fond of reading, but either the question 
put him on his guard or for some other reason he dropped 
back into his usual boorish manner'. 'Oh, tol'able," he 
said, 'but I ain't had much book 1'arnin'." 

"I purposely left him alone in the room, making an ex- 
cuse that I must go into my dressing-room to hunt up some 
clothes I had promised a poor fellow, but saying that I 
should not be gone long, and he was to wait for me in my 
cool room and hunt around for something to amuse himself 
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with. In a few minutes I heard a gurgle of laughter, fol- 
lowed at short intervals by others — happy, care-free, mu- 
sical, exquisitely appreciative of something. I opened the 
door suddenly. Reddy was buried in a book, laughter and 
keen appreciation irradiating his face; he was positively 
handsome. At the noise of my entrance he sprang up all 
confusion, and hurriedly replaced the book on the shelves, 
but not until I had noticed the place he put it and the book 
itself. He volunteered a clumsy explanation of his laugh- 
ter: 'I was lookm* at some funny pictures,' he said, but I 
did not believe him. 

"He stayed half an hour longer and we had more of a 
confidential talk than I have ever been able to have with 
him before, though I was all the time conscious of a little 
feeling of insecurity: I could not be sure whether he was 
sincere or only playing a part. I think, though, if you 
had heard him, you would not think him hopeless; you 
would believe the Sculptor had begun to use the chisel. 
The moment he left my room I went to the bookcase and 
took down the volume he had been reading. What do yoil 
think it was f" 

Constance, who had been listening breathlessly, every 
word corroborating her suspicions, answered half impa- 
tiently: 

"Oh, I don't know, a book of funny jokes, I suppose, 
from 'Life' or 'Puck.' " 

"A volume of Aristophanes 's plays, in the original! 
There were no pictures and it opened to the fifth page of 
' The Frogs, ' as if some one had just been reading it there. ' ' 

Constance was silent for a moment ; then she said quietly : 
"I am not surprised; I always said he was a prince in 
disguise. ' ' 
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How they veered from Reddy to equal suffrage it would 
be hard to tell, but while the shadows were deepening, and 
the air was growing cool and dew-drenched, and birds were 
crooning low lullabies, and kine were lowing for their calves, 
and the whole world of nature, animate and inanimate, was 
preparing for slumber, Constance found herself listening 
to a poet's exposition of a subject dear to her heart. It 
was as sympathetic as McClure 's attitude had been antagon- 
istic, and it warmed her heart toward St. John as much as 
she had been steeled against McClure. 

It did not repel her that his reasoning was more that 
of a poet or a mystic than a man of affairs. Indeed, she 
found a strange charm in this entirely new view of a sub- 
ject that she thought was familiar to her in all its aspects. 
As the twilight deepened, she found herself listening, with 
a feeling akin to awe, to a strange flight of impassioned 
eloquence in which the young clergyman made all the 
spiritual forces of the universe contend for woman's 
suffrage. 

He closed almost with passion : 

"This is a new and a greater crusade," he said rever- 
ently, "and through it women will win the world for 
Christ." 

He lifted his hat, as one in a sacred place, and looked 
up with the rapt gaze of a seer who sees heavenly visions. 

It was still light enough under the trees to see his fair 
face flushed, his blue eyes flaming with the passion of his feel- 
ing. Constance watched him stealthily, half awed, half 
carried out of herself by something of the same noble 
passion, thrilled as she never remembered having been 
before, and feeling almost as if she had been talking with 
an angel. 
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"Would Heaven had made me such a man!" she sighed 
inwardly, and was startled by a swift change in the face 
she was watching. 

She had been half conscious, for some minutes, of the 
sound of horses' hoofs approaching, and snatches of laugh- 
ter and voices. St. John must have heard it, too ; his rapt 
gaze came back to earth, and as his eyes fell on the riders, 
just coming around the curve of the road, a sharp quiver, 
almost like a convulsion, passed over his mobile features, 
and some strong emotion drove the blood back to his heart, 
leaving a deathlike pallor in place of the bright flush that 
had glowed in his face. 

Astounded and dismayed at the startling exhibition of 
emotion, Constance's glance followed St. John's in search 
of a cause. She recognized the horses as belonging to Mr. 
McGlure ; the man and the girl riding them she had never 
seen before. The girl was very youthful and extremely 
pretty. It was only a minute until they met. St. John's 
face was still pale and Constance could see that he merely 
glanced at the girl, coldly and severely, as he bowed stiffly 
in passing. But the girl's face was as flushed and rosy as 
St. John's was pale, and Constance could plainly see that 
the sweet blue eyes turned on St. John were full of reproach 
and pleading. She wondered what kind of a man he could 
be to resist them. 

The riders had passed on and they themselves were just 
rounding the curve in the road when they came upon an- 
other couple. This time Constance recognized the girl. 
She wife a brilliant brunette who had several times been a 
member of Mr. McClure's house parties, where McClure had 
shown her sufficient attention to give occasion for surmises 
among their friends as to a future engagement. Constance 
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had never liked her. Not because of her haughtiness ; her 
beauty, McClure 's devotion; no doubt her position in Phila- 
delphia society entitled her to a manner that Constance 
did not particularly object to, and rather thought became 
her. But she was more than haughty, she was supercilious, 
and chose to ignore the "farmer's wife," when, as occasion- 
ally happened, they had been thrown together. 

Now, whether it was the presence of this girl beside 
McClure, or whether she was still dazed by the rapid rush 
of emotion that had swept her up and carried her along 
above the mountain tops and she could not so quickly de- 
scend to earth again, or whether the spirit of her parting 
with him three weeks before still lingered with her, her 
bow in passing McClure was as cold as St. John's to the 
young girl had been. And whether it was because of his 
memory of the same parting, or because he was restrained 
by fear of the criticisms of his companion, or because of 
the man who rode beside Constance, alone in the twilight, 
his bow in return was as cold. 

"The house party has arrived," said Constance, as they 
passed on. "I thought they were not expected for a day 
or two. ' ' 

"I thought so, also," returned St. John stiffly, and the 
two lapsed into silence. 

Constance did not know what St. John's thoughts were 
that kept him so absorbed through the short remainder of 
the ride, though she could have easily surmised that they 
had to do with the pretty blue-eyed girl they had passed. 
But her own thoughts were running fast and furious. 

"It is all very well to amuse himself with his 'farmer' 
when there is no one else to amuse him and none to ob- 
ject," she was saying to herself, "But if he chooses to 
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ignore her or treat her as the slightest of acquaintances 
under the eyes of the haughty Miss Barton, then she will 
allow herself to be treated no differently when Miss Barton 
has taken her departure." 

And all the time she was thinking these thoughts and 
working herself up into a cold fury against McClure, she 
was conscious that his manner of greeting was but a re- 
flection of hers, and that if she had not liked it she had 
only herself to blame. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MASTER COMMANDS 

CONSTANCE had not expected to have anything to 
do with the house party: she was not going out, 
she had said to herself, and would not be expected 
at any of their functions; but as a conclusion to her in- 
dignant broodings on that homeward ride she also deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with the house party's host. 
If he had business on which to consult her, then, of course ; 
but absolutely not one word would she exchange with him 
that did not strictly pertain to business. 

She was surprised to discover that she was feeling, aside 
from her indignation with McClure, a sense of annoyance 
at herself in having been discovered by the haughty Miss 
Barton and McClure in a tete-a-tete ride with the hand- 
some young clergyman. She knew there was nothing any 
one who understood the conditions would criticize in her do- 
ing so, but she was haunted by a vision of the supercilious 
beauty turning to McClure with a light sneer and "I see 
the young widow is taking notice ! Hardly six months, is 
it?" For she had long since discerned in Miss Barton the 
coarseness of nature that must at times betray itself in 
coarseness of speech. 

The longer she dwelt on this vision the more real it be- 
came to her, until she grew at last to feel as sure that some 
such speech had been made to McClure as if she had over- 
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heard it. How he would take it she could not tell. With 
all her dislike of him and his occasional violation of the 
social graces, she had yet felt that he was too thoroughly 
a gentleman at heart to enjoy such a speech, small regard 
as he might entertain for the subject of it. 

Constance was not far wrong in her intuitions. Miss 
Barton had turned to McClure, as she and St. John passed, 
and uttered very nearly the words Constance had attributed 
to her. And she was not wrong in supposing that Mc- 
Clure was not of the caliber to enjoy listening to them. 

"You have kept better account of the time than I," he 
said in response to her "six months," but with the hard- 
ness of steel in eye and voice that might have warned a less 
daring or less obtuse spirit. Miss Barton was not so obtuse 
but that she saw McClure was nettled, whereupon she added 
to her offense by assumed archness : 

"You, too! I perceive the little farmer is dangerous. 1 * 

McClure felt the blood rushing to his temples. Always 
quick to anger and not slow of speech under provocation, 
even brutal speech, at times, he was ready to spring at Miss 
Barton with biting sarcasm; but two things held him in 
leash. One was the recollection that he was host and 
therefore not free to resent ; the second, that in quarreling 
with Miss Barton he would defeat his own purposes in 
bringing her to his house party. He controlled himself, 
therefore, with a mighty effort, and merely said with his 
glittering smile that those who knew him best dreaded : 

"You are pleased to be witty, Miss Barton; shall we 
gallop on a little and overtake the others?" 

She saw she had made a false step and for the rest of 
the ride she was all smiles and amiability, since she did not 
mean to let these next two weeks pass without securely 
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netting this rich prize that had so long and so adroitly 
rejected her most tempting bait ; and, apparently, McClure 
forgot the small contretemps and yielded himself willingly 
to the seduction of her wiles. 

McClure could be a charming host; his house parties 
were deservedly famous and an invitation to them much 
desired. It was not alone his own charms that made them 
desirable: his guests were carefully chosen with an eye to 
' ( pairing off, ' ' and he had the somewhat old-fashioned idea 
that he must have a program of entertainment; the hours 
must be so filled with doing that there would be little time 
left for thinking, or getting bored. Accordingly there 
were riding and tennis for the mornings, walks and moun- 
tain-climbing for the afternoons, when tea, sent on ahead 
by wagon, met them at some picturesque spot and refreshed 
them for the homeward walk ; and for the evenings bridge, 
of course, varied by charades and tableaux and dancing. 
There were no neighboring gentry to be invited in to din- 
ner, but Harding was expected to be constantly on hand as 
aid to McClure in his duties of host, and would give at 
least one dinner at The Hemlocks, with the return drive by 
moonlight. Also there were to be two or three all-day 
excursions, one or two to neighboring springs of some cele- 
brity with luncheon at the springs hotel, and one to Lost 
River, rushing dark and swift two thousand feet below 
them, almost at the foot of the mountains. 

Constance and Miss Tremayne were omitted from no in- 
vitation and Miss Tremayne, glad of a little society of her 
kind, saw no reason why she should not accept them, but 
Constance steadily declined to take part even in so small 
a festivity as an afternoon climb up Bald Knob with tea on 
its summit. McClure had known it would probably be so, 
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but he was none the less irritated, and he lost no opportu- 
nity of showing his displeasure when, by chance, he met 
Constance. This did not happen often, but one afternoon, 
the whole party being a little tired from a strenuous day 
preceding, the walk limited itself to a tour of the farm, 
bringing up at the dairy barn at the afternoon milking- 
hour. 

Constance, who seldom failed to be present at the morn- 
ing milking-hour, was seldom present at the afternoon one. 
How she happened to be there on this afternoon she hardly 
knew, and was greatly annoyed with herself that it should 
so have happened, when she heard the sound of laughter 
and voices and turned quickly to see the whole gay party, 
McClure and the beautiful Miss Barton in the lead, just 
entering the wide east doors of the barn. She would not 
run, but she would have given much to avoid this encounter. 
Some of the party she had never seen and she felt their 
curious glances as they saw her standing near the head of 
one of the long lines of stalls. She had been talking to 
Reddy and watching him milk Lady Gay, the queen of the 
herd. Her attention was distracted from him, a moment, 
by the entrance of the party but at the sound of a half- 
smothered exclamation she turned quickly back to him. 
Beddy was deadly pale under his heavy coat of freckles and 
Constance could see he was actually trembling, while his 
eyes were fixed in a dazed stare on the same pretty blue- 
eyed girl who had affected St. John so strangely at their 
chance encounter. With a strong effort Reddy seemed to 
pull himself back to consciousness. 

"Mrs. Sinclair," he said hurriedly, and without a trace 
of the country boor in voice or accent, "will you ask some 
one to take my place at the milking ? I am very ill, I must 
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go down to the farm-house at once." And without wait- 
ing for permission to leave or to hear her expression of 
concern, he hurried down behind the long line of stalls and 
out at the small door at the opposite end of the barn from 
the wide door where the house party was entering. 

Constance was very sure this was no ordinary illness, 
but that it should have been brought on so suddenly by the 
sight of that pretty bright-eyed girl who had turned St, 
John to stone for the time being, was a mystery she de- 
termined to fathom. Did the girl wear the head of Medusa f 
Could she be known to both St. John and Reddy, who had 
very certainly never seen one another until they met at 
Roaring Run ? But it confirmed her suspicions — there was 
no longer any room for doubt — Reddy was a gentleman in 
disguise. What more convincing proof than his manner 
of speech when he was thrown off his guard ! Mr. McClure 
himself did not speak with more crisp and clean-cut ele- 
gance. 

Lost in a maze of wondering, she was for a moment ob- 
livious to the approach of the party till roused by Mc- 
Clure 's voice speaking with some sharpness: 

"Mrs. Sinclair, what has happened to Lady Gay's 
milker? I thought I saw him leaving the barn." 

"Yes," she answered; "he was taken ill, suddenly. Ex- 
cuse me, please ; I must find some one to take his place. ' ' 

She was behind the stalls; McClure and his party were 
in the wide aisle between the tWo lines of stalls, and the 
long partition wall was quite low enough to allow them to 
look over at the pretty beasts munching contentedly from 
their feeding-troughs as the men milked them. As Con- 
stance spoke she started away at once, bent on her pretext of 
finding some one to take Reddy 's place, but really too in- 
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dignant with McClure to remain a moment longer in his 
presence, since his first greeting after three weeks' absence 
should be in the nature of an order to an inferior. But she 
did not get away so easily. 

"Stop a moment, please, Mxs. Sinclair," and now Mc- 
Clure 's tone was all deference and courtesfy ; ' ' I want you 
to meet my friends.' ' 

Constance had to stop, perforce, and go through with the 
introductions, and it was some small recompense for the 
ordeal that she at least learned the name of the pretty 
blue-eyed girl. The name struck her as familiar, where 
♦ had she heard it before? But the blue-eyed girl was shy, 
and the beautiful Miss Barton cold, and some of the men of 
the party too eager or too boldly admiring ; and even with- 
, out all these drawbacks conversation carried on over the 

tossing horns and creamy backs of the cows had its diffi- 
culties. So Constance insisted that she must find a milker 
to take Reddy's place and got away as soon as possible, 
though not until McClure had said : 

"I want to see you on a little matter of business, Mrs. 
Sinclair; I will stop in at the cottage on our way home." 

Constance deemed a bow sufficient answer to this, though 
she was annoyed to feel herself coloring under Miss Bar- 
ton's darting glance. 

It was half an hour later when McClure stepped, unan- 
nounced, through the open French window into Constance's 
living-room. He apologized for the informality, but, 
hardly waiting to make his apology, he advanced with out- 
stretched hands. 

"You have kept yourself so much aloof, Mrs. Sinclair, 
I have had no opportunity to say, ' Howdy, ' he said beam- 
ingly. 
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He might have been greeting an old and dear friend 
after a prolonged absence, Constance said to herself, and 
drew herself up stiffly, ignoring the proffered hands. She 
was secretly delighted at the swift change in McClure's 
countenance, the expression of pleasure giving place to a 
look of dejection quickly followed by cold severity. 

"You wanted to see me on business ?" asked Constance, 
smoothly. "Will you be seated, Mr. McClure?" And she 
turned to resume the seat from which she had risen, as she 
spoke. 

' ' Thank you, it is not necessary. No doubt I can transact 
my business standing; it need take but a few minutes." 

"As you please,' ' said Constance, amiably, for now she 
was enjoying the situation. McClure went on a little hur- 
riedly, he was not wholly at his ease with the young 
widow. 

"Miss Tremayne has probably told you," he said, "that 
we are planning an expedition to Lost River for the day 
after to-morrow. You have been pleased to excuse your- 
self from all our expeditions, so far, but I do not see how 
you can be excused from this one. It will be quite neces- 
sary that you should accompany us, as you have always 
done heretofore on our house-party * ' picnics, ' ' to plan and 
superintend the arrangements. I am sorry to annoy you, 
but I shall be compelled to require your attendance. I 
can have no assurance of the success of my party without 
your personal supervision." 

Constance was speechless. Wrath and mortification 
surged through her brain with equal vehemence. Who was 
he, to give her orders I And why should she submit to 
them ! The ordeal of appearing among that gay party in 
her mourning would in itself be inexpressibly trying, but 
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to be subjected to compulsion in this arbitrary fashion was 
intolerable ! 

To do McClure justice, he had had no intention of im- 
posing any orders upon Constance when he had planned 
this visit to her. But he was a man of quick and im- 
perious temper and to be rebuffed so icily, where he had 
come to her overflowing with friendliness and delight in 
the re-meeting, was more than his uncertain temper could 
endure. He had come intending to use all the eloquence at 
his command to persuade her to grace his picnic. It is 
true that he would feel much more assured of its success 
with her in charge, but that was not his prime reason for 
desiring her presence. He had begun to find his house 
party very wearisome, since it cut him off from all inter- 
course with his Manager, an intercourse he had found very 
delightful on his two former visits. His intense irritation 
at her rebuff had found vent in an unmanly taking ad- 
vantage of her position to impose his orders upon her with- 
out courtesy or a semblance of consideration. That was 
what he was saying to himself as he watched the struggle 
Constance was going through in her effort at self-control. 
She was certainly not now enjoying the situation, and 
McClure was beginning to feel some twinges of compunc- 
tion as he watched her rapidly changing color. But he did 
not relent and Constance was forced to come to some de- 
cision. 

"Very well," she said at last, rising to indicate that she 
considered the interview at an end, "I will carry out your 
commands. You can send me written instructions as to 
the number of guests you expect and any especial arrange- 
ments you desire." 

She looked straight at him, as she spoke, with a little 
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gleam of defiance in her eyes and a little ring of it in her 
voice. McClure would have given much to back down, but 
with all his other faults he was obstinate. When he spoke, 
however, it was most courteously. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Sinclair/ ' he said; "I shall feel very 
comfortable about my party, since you are so good as to 
take charge of it. It will not be necessary to write. There 
will be twelve guests from my house and with you and 
Doctor Harding, Miss Tremayne and St. John there will 
be sixteen. The picnic party will all ride. You will need 
a wagon, of course, for the provisions, and I suppose James 
and Henry, who will go to wait on us, can ride in the 
wagon. I should be glad if you could take your Black 
Betty as cook; she understands making picnic coffee and 
broiling fish and creaming potatoes over a picnic fire better 
than my chef does." 

"Very well," said Constance, briefly, and still unbend- 
ing. 

"Those are all my 'instructions,' I believe," said Mc- 
Clure with his flashing smile that transfigured his face, and 
extending his hand timidly: "You put me under obliga- 
tions, Mrs. Sinclair." 

Constance had little power to resist McClure in this 
mood, yet she could not forgive him too easily. She would 
not again refuse him her hand, but her smile Was of the 
coolest ; she was still a thousand miles away, and McClure, 
who was not lacking in perceptions, saw that it behooved 
him to make his adieus brief. But as ill luck would have 
it he made another blundering speech on the very point of 
departure. 

"Of course, I 'm not quite sure about St. John," he said ; 
"he has not graced any of our doings so far, but I feel 
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sure he will this time, since you are to be of the party." 
Constance, who was beginning to relent, stiffened at 
once, and McClure, perceiving it, and cursing his blunder- 
ing genius, took a hasty leave. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ON LOST RIVER 

IT was quite true that St. John had kept sedulously 
aloof from the house party. Constance wondered at 
it and had tried to persuade him that he would enjoy 
their festivities and that a little relaxation of that kind 
would be good for him ; but she had not been able to con- 
vince him heretofore. As she sat at tea with Miss Tre- 
mayne, a half-hour later, on her screened-in end of the 
piazza, St. John came up the steps. 

"Not alone, this timet" he said to Constance. "We 've 
missed you, Miss Tremayne." 

Being an Englishman, he could no more do without his 
five-o'clock cup of tea than without his dinner, and since 
he had soon discovered that his American landlady had 
no idea of furnishing such an outlandish meal, he had fallen 
into the habit of either brewing himself a solitary cup or 
dropping in for a sociable one with Constance. 

"I 'm glad to be missed, 9 ' was Helen's response, "but I 
don't quite see why you never drink tea at the Manor 
House or 'go with the house party on their walks and rides. 
You 're too young to be making a hermit of yourself, Mr. 
St. John, and I 'm very sure you 'd enjoy them. That 
Miss Riddle is charming. ' ' 

Now, Miss Riddle was the blue-eyed girl who had had 

such a bewildering effect upon St. John and Reddy, and 
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Constance darted a quick glance at St. John to see how 
he was taking this speech of Helen's. She was not disap- 
pointed : he was strangely moved, though the outward signs 
of his emotion were so slight Miss Tremayne did not dis- 
cover them. 

"I have no doubt they are all charming,' f he said coldly, 
and turned to Constance. 

' ' I hear that you are going with the party to Lost River ; 
is it truet" 

' ' Yes> those are Mr. McClure 's orders. ' ' 

"Orders!" exclaimed St. John and Miss Tremayne in a 
breath. 

"Yes, orders. I am to superintend the dinner and see 
that everything goes off right." 

St. John looked embarrassed and Miss Tremayne in- 
dignant. 

"I shall not go a step to his old picnic!" Helen declared. 

"But you '11 never desert me in that way, Aunt Helen!" 
Constance cried in dismay. "I was counting on you to 
make it bearable. There '11 be nobody there to speak a 
word to me." 

"I will be there," said St. John, "if you are going; and 
I 'm very sure Miss Tremayne will reconsider." 

"And I will be there," said Harding's voice preceding 
his bodily presence around the corner of the cottage. 
"That is, if you mean Lost River. And I don't know what 
you want Miss Tremayne to reconsider, but I 'm very sure 
she will." 

Whereupon Miss Tremayne promptly did. 

"But how can you excuse your defection from the house 
party?" asked Constance as she handed Harding a cup of 
tea. ' ' I thought you were on duty as aid to the host. ' ' 
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"I took leave of absence without asking: I didn't dare 
ask," with a deprecatory shrug. 

1 ' Oh ! you 're afraid of him, too, are you t I 'm glad 
I 'm not the only one," said Constance. 

"Afraid of McClure! Not a bit of it! And I should 
never have dreamed you were. He 's much more afraid 
of you. ' ' 

It was Constance's turn to shrug disbelief. A faint but 
ringing peal of laughter and the distant chatter of voices 
was borne down to them by a favoring breeze from the 
Manor House piazza on the hill above them, where the 
house party was also at tea. 

"They seem to be having a very good time," said Miss 
Tremayne; "aren't you two men sorry you shirked t" 

"I haven't been so happy or so comfortable in a long 
time," said Harding. "I 've missed our little teas en 
quadrille, though we Ve had some very good times at the 
house party; haven't we, Miss Tremayne t" 

"Yes, but I believe I '11 not be sorry when they 're all 
gone and we 've returned to our jog-trot existence," an- 
swered Helen. 

"And I '11 certainly not be sorry when Mr. McClure is 
gone and I can be allowed to do as I please," thought Con- 
stance, though she said nothing. 

' ' The day was made for picnics, ' ' said Miss Riddle when, 
two days later, at the unconscionable hour of nine, the 
party of twelve swept down the winding avenue of chest- 
nuts and hemlocks toward the lodge-gates. She was in the 
highest of spirits and young Morris, who rode by her side, 
was a little flattered by the evidence of them. But if he 
had been more than usually acute he might have noted that 
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he had not observed her bubbling spirits until after a ques- 
tion of McClure 's and its reply. 

4 ' Where is St. John ? ' ' Mr. McClure asked Harding. ' ' I 
thought he was to go with us." 

"He is going," answered Harding, who after his usual 
custom had. been making himself generally useful. " He 11 
join us at the lodge-gates. ' ' 

At the lodge-gates the party was reenforced by Con- 
stance, Helen, and St. John. It had been a busy morning 
for Constance, for, for some reason, she felt more anxious 
that every arrangement for the picnic dinner and the com- 
fort of the party should be absolutely perfect than she had 
ever before felt on a like occasion. That had meant several 
early-morning hours of hard work, and she was glad to be 
on Bab's back with a glorious ride down the mountain be- 
fore her. It was not so late but that in those deep moun- 
tain glades, through which their path lay, the air would 
still be drenched with dew, and the shadows gratefully 
cool on what would be elsewhere a simmering July day. 
In spite of the fact, also, that she was going under com- 
pulsion, and with a feeling that most of the party, who 
would not understand, were going to criticize her for not 
observing the decencies of mourning, her spirits were 
steadily rising. She did not stop to ask herself why; she 
was only glad to be alive with the hot blood of youth racing 
through her veins at the prospect of a lovely gallop through 
the beautiful woods. 

Nevertheless it was an ordeal to meet the gay party at 
the lodge-gates, draw respectfully to one side, and let them 
sweep by, while she received a supercilious nod from Miss 
Barton, a bright and cordial one from Miss Riddle, and an 
indifferent or a curious one from most of the others. 
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McClure half checked Chestnut King, as if to stop and 
speak to her, but thought better of it and passed her with 
a sufficiently deferential bow but also a sufficiently cold 
one. But Harding saluted the three joyously, and almost 
ostentatiously drew Selim up beside Blackbird, Helen's 
horse, as if that were his rightful place. 

"Let them get on ahead so we shan't have to take their 
dust," said St. John. 

The three were quite willing, but Constance, at least, be- 
lieved it was more because he did not wish to be compelled 
to be a witness to young Morris's devoted attentions to 
Miss Riddle than for any fear of the dust. On that long . 
ride — sometimes a slow one, since the road often was so 
steep a descent one must regard his horse's knees — Con- 
stance pondered much on the relations between St. John 
and Miss Riddle. She had not failed to surprise a second 
shy and appealing glance, directed straight at St. John and 
received by him inscrutably. Whatever had been their 
relations in the past, it was evident he was determined now 
to put an end to them. 

As on the way to The Hemlocks, Miss Tremayne and 
Harding fell far to the rear, so that the windings of the 
road often shut them from sight. Constance and St. John 
had put a wide distance, also, between themselves and the 
rest of the party and for most of the way they were as 
much alone as if there were no ' ' rest of the party. ' ' They 
did not now talk of equal suffrage ; what was more remark- 
able, they hardly spoke of their club plans, or the farm 
boys and girls in whom they were so deeply interested. 
The soft languor of the day, tempered to a grateful coolness 
by the deep shade of the high hills between which wound 
the narrow gorge they were following, had no doubt relaxed 
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a little the stern watch St. John always set over his emo- 
tions. He was recalling now the scenes of his boyhood and 
college days, and dwelling on them fondly to Constance, 
who proved a most sympathetic listener. At last he spoke 
of his mother and how much she had meant to him in his 
life, and how much a good woman must always mean in a 
man's life. 

"There have been times" — he spoke hesitatingly — "when 
it has seemed to me that the life of a celibate was the 
only life for a priest to lead, but lately, since coming 
to Roaring Run, I have begun to think that a priest's 
usefulness might be greatly increased by the right kind of 
a helpmate, one who would be in sympathy with his work 
and his people." 

And then, still more hesitatingly, and 'turning to glance 
at her timidly — he had kept his face turned sedulously 
away heretofore — "Don't you think so, Mrs. Sinclair ?" 

Now, there was something in this speech of St. John's, 
or perhaps in his manner of making it, that seemed to 
Constance almost too directly personal. She tried to an- 
swer naturally, "I haven't a doubt of it," but she was 
vexed to feel herself coloring under his timid gaze. She 
had liked St. John, liked him as she had liked few men, 
cordially, naturally, with a feeling of frank camaraderie 
and thorough good-fellowship. 

"Is he going to spoil it all now?" she mentally groaned. 
"Can a man and a woman never be good friends only?" 
So, having felt herself color and, she feared, look conscious, 
as she answered his question, she hastened to add in her 
most businesslike manner: "You know I have never be- 
lieved in a celibate priesthood. I believe the more human 
men are the better fitted they are to deal with the frailties 
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of human nature. And that reminds me of Reddy: what 
has ailed him lately t ' ' 

"Ailed him?" asked St. John, slightly bewildered at 
being so suddenly switched from the line he had intended 
to take. 

"Yes, the other afternoon when the house party came 
down to the dairy barn to watch the milking, he was taken 
suddenly ill at their entrance, or pretended to be, and fled 
through the rear door. He has kept to the farm-house, out 
of sight, ever since, part of the time in bed. I went down 
to see him yesterday and he was terribly embarrassed at 
my coming, but he really looked ill — ill at ease, at least. I 
believe there is some one in the house party he is trying to 
avoid. ' f 

They discussed this new phase of Reddy thoroughly, so 
thoroughly — Constance looked out for that — there was no 
getting back to the original topic. 

It was nearing the dinner-hour by the time they had 
descended to Lost River, rolling sometimes black and swift 
through its deep shadowy canyon ; sometimes dashing, foam- 
ing and turbid, over a rocky bed ; sometimes lying in dark, 
sullen pools beloved of the trout and trout fisherman. 
There was no hint in that cool glade of the sultry July day 
broiling outside on the lowland plains, or even on the high 
mountain tops. 

The men dispersed at once after their trout, for no Lost 
River dinner would be complete without its course of the 
far-famed speckled beauties, and Constance set about super- 
intending Black Betty and the two men in the construction 
of a fireplace and the building of a fire. Until the dinner 
was safely placed, coffee steaming and fragrant, broiled 
fish and creamed potatoes smoking and delicious, her duties 
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were arduous; but not so arduous that she had failed to 
note that every man had taken a girl with him to teach her 
to throw the fly or whip the stream. Only St. John was 
left forlornly to himself, and Constance, pitying his condi- 
tion, set him to gathering bunches of crimson wild geranium 
and ferns to decorate the table, and to bringing ice-cold 
water from the spring on the hillside. He was humbly 
grateful for the employment, for he had been feeling awk- 
ward and embarrassed — he was not used to picnics — and 
he showed his gratitude by following Constance around, 
seeking to render her little services with a pathetic air of 
doglike devotion. At dinner, a hilarious meal, he was all 
attention; Constance did not once see him glance toward 
Miss Riddle, though twice she had surprised the blue eyes 
fixed wistfully on him. 

Only three of the fishermen had had any luck, but they 
had caught enough of the toothsome delicacy to supply the 
table. McClure had brought in by far the largest string, 
which he ascribed to Miss Barton's assistance. "She would 
charm any fish out of any sea," he said, and Constance 
felt herself coloring out of sympathy with Miss Barton and 
indignation with McClure that he should be guilty of such 
ungallant sarcasm, thinly veiled by his fulsome compliment. 
But Miss Barton either was too simple to know she was 
swallowing a sugar-coated pill or too astute to betray her 
knowledge, and Constance concluded her sympathy was 
wasted while her indignation was in no whit lessened.. 

She was detained a few minutes, after the close of the 
meal, giving directions to Black Betty and the two men 
and when she was once more at leisure she found the party 
scattered, out of sight and only distantly within sound. 
She had not expected anything different from most of the 
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party, she knew the enticement of hill-climbing and wood- 
land walks, but she had hoped that Helen would not forget 
her, and she had hardly expected to be deserted by St. 
John. 

A little disconsolately she crossed, on some dangerous 
stepping-stones, the swiftly flowing river to a secluded spot 
she knew well on the other side, shut in by high wooded 
cliffs that rendered it virtually inaccessible except by the 
dangerous stepping-stones. She did not think any one 
could find her here and, feeling somewhat abused and 
childishly glorying in the feeling, she began to revel in the 
sense of having been treated ignominiously — made use of as 
long as she was needed to furnish something to eat, then left 
to fend for herself. 

But no irritated nerves could withstand nature 's healing 
in so delightful a spot as she had chosen; the glint and 
sound of rushing water between the high green cliffs adding 
to her sense of security and isolation, as she sat at the 
bottom of the deep green well, cool and dewy, with no hint 
of July sultriness, all her tired muscles relaxed and her 
overstrained nerves rapidly regained their tone. It was 
all right. She had not wanted to join in their gaiety, she 
had not deemed it consonant with her mourning-dress; 
what could have been more considerate in the whole party 
than, knowing her feeling, to leave her to this seclusion? 
Still, she was a little surprised at St. John; he, at least, 
need ndt have felt himself an intruder, and he had cer- 
tainly shown, on the morning ride and both before and at 
the picnic dinner, that he was more at ease and happier 
with her than with any one else. Then she excused him to 
herself. More than likely he had intended to seek her out 
after dinner, but some accident had detained him until 
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she had hidden herself away in this cave of the woods 
where no one would ever think of looking for her. Well, 
that was well also, for his manner and his words, on that 
morning ride, had savored too much of "serious inten- 
tions"; had he followed her to this sylvan retreat he would 
no doubt have managed to finish what he too evidently had 
started to say in the morning. And she liked St. John. 
She would be very sorry to put an end to their good- 
comradeship and their pleasant, easy friendliness. Not 
that she was quite sure she would have refused him had it 
come to a point-blank question — life with a man like St. 
John looked very attractive in contrast with the life she 
had known — and they had so much in common in their 
work for these mountain people, she was so sure she could 
really be a " helpmate' ' for him. 

But she did not wish to marry anybody; she had tasted 
the sweets of independence and they were very intoxicating. 
Moreover, even if she had been very much in love with 
him, very desirous of marrying him, she would not have 
regarded it as "decent" to consider such a question for a 
year or more to come. It was very well, therefore, that she 
had found so safe a retreat, and on their homeward ride 
she should manage to keep near enough to the others to 
prevent a renewal of his dangerous topic. If worse should 
come to worst and he should succeed in making his pro- 
posal, she would put him off for a year : she would not lose 
his friendship. Perhaps at the end of a year she would 
be tired of her independence — women usually seemed to 
tire of it — and perhaps she would have learned to love 
him, which very certainly she did not now. 

Having arrived at this very satisfactory conclusion to 
her meditations, she began to wish she had brought a good 
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book with her; she could have been perfectly happy in 
this cool, green bower if only she could have had the 
companionship of a book. At this moment she was startled 
by the sound of some one slipping, sliding, and springing 
from rock to rock down the precipitous cliff behind her. 
She could not see who it was, the close-growing trees hid 
him from view, but she had no doubt it was St. John, who 
had discovered her retreat and was coming down the cliff 
to her. Her heart began to beat faster. How was she 
skilfully to prevent that proposal which, now that it seemed 
so imminent, she felt herself dreading ; or, if she could not 
prevent it, how was she to persuade him to wait a year for 
his answer! Would any man in love be so persuaded! 
It was not in accordance with her experience of men. 

She held herself rigidly erect on the mossy rock she had 
chosen for a seat, her eyes on the deep green water sliding 
swiftly by the narrow opening in the cliffs like some monster 
serpent. She was quite determined not to turn toward that 
sound of footsteps, no longer sliding down the steep face 
of the cliff, but coming rapidly toward her over the mossy 
rocks and the deep humus of the woods. She would pre- 
tend not to be aware of his approach until his voice com- 
pelled her to turn. She thought she was prepared then to 
look up with a natural air of surprise and to steer him at 
once into all kinds of cheerful commonplaces that should 
preclude the entrance of any serious topic. 

tl Mrs. Sinclair, how did you come here! Did you cross 
those slippery stepping-stones t" 

Constance sprang from her seat and whirled quickly in 
real dismay; there was no thought of feigned surprise in 
her action. She had been expecting to hear St. John's 
voice, always gentle; this was McClure's, at its sternest. 
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She did not answer for a moment, but simply gazed at 
him with wide-open eyes, as one in terror. 

"I have startled you," said McClure, more gently. "I 
thomght you must have heard me coming down the cliff 
behind you." 

Still Constance did not speak. A violent whirlwind of 
emotions, where terror and dismay had rapidly given place 
to anger, held her mute. 

' * If I have startled you, you have alarmed me much more 
seriously," McClure began again, with his first harshness. 
"When, standing on the height of that cliff, I looked down 
and saw you here, I knew, you could have come here by one 
path only — over the slippery stones where one false step 
meant being whirled to a watery death. I came down as 
quickly as I could to prevent your foolhardily attempting a 
return by yourself. ' f 

Constance might have felt flattered by his concern for 
her safety, but the severity of his manner and his harshly 
uttered "foolhardily" precluded any such. feeling. As he 
spoke of seeing her from the height of the cliff, she invol- 
untarily glanced up to see if Miss Barton, also, was stand- 
ing there and watching them, perhaps, from that dizzy 
height. But there was no one visible. McClure under- 
stood her swift upward glance and answered her unspoken 
question : 

' s Where have I left Miss Barton 1 I have left her with 
young Morris. She does not know why I made that rapid 
descent ; she has too much good sense to endanger her life 
and harass her friends by venturing too near the edge of 
dangerous precipices, and so she did not see you. I told 
her that I saw a child in danger and I must hurry to the 
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rescue, and that Mr. Morris would take her back the way 
we had come. And I spoke the truth, for only a child, in 
judgment and discretion, would have ventured alone over 
those deadly stepping-stones." 

At last Constance spoke. 

"I am sorry," she said slowly, "to have given you so 
much trouble. I did not think I was unduly rash in ven- 
turing over the crossing; I have often done it before." 

"Then you must never do it again, alone," said Mc- 
Clure, quickly and imperiously. "I consider it extremely 
rash and extremely hazardous. ' ' 

Constance did not notice this speech. 

"And I am still more sorry," she went on with deter- 
mined sweetness, "to have broken up your walk with Miss 
Barton. You will not either of you readily forgive me, I 
fear, and I do not forgive myself. I do not like to be a 
spoil-sport." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed McClure, roughly. "There is 
no question of spoiling sport ; it is a question of life and 
death." 

"Oh, I hope it is not so serious as that!" answered 
Constance, still sweetly. "You frighten me! How am I 
ever to get back!" 

"I will help you over; that is what I came for." 

"I am sorry," gently, "but I very much prefer crossing 
alone." 

"Why!" 

"Because I think I can cross perfectly well by myself, 
an3 — because — I do not care to have Miss Barton, see the 
' child * you came to rescue." 

McClure stood and looked at her, a perplexed line be- 
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tween his eyes. ' ' Obstinate ! " he was ejaculating mentally, 
for every line of Constance's slender figure expressed de- 
termination. 

* ' Sit down, please, Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' he said finally ; * ' this 
needs to be thrashed out. It will be nearly an hour before 
Miss Barton or any of the rest of the party will think of 
getting back to the horses, and I can easily get you safely 
over those stones before any one returns to discover how 
rash you Ve been." 

Constance hesitated. She had not intended to allow Mc- 
Clure to help her over the stones, but perhaps it would be 
just as well, provided he did it at once, before any of the 
picnickers returned. It might be her easiest way of get- 
ting rid of him; for, once safely on the other side, stye 
could dismiss him summarily or take refuge with Black 
Betty, if there should be no other way. So she said : 

" Since you insist on seeing me safely over, I think we 
should start at once and so avoid meeting any one/' 

"I do not see that that would make any difference; sit 
down, please, ' * he said curtly. 

But she still stood. His "please" had been in the nature 
of a command. She did not consider that he had any right 
to command in so small a matter. 

"Thank you," she said quietly, "I am going back to our 
picnic ground ; I do not need your help, but if you insist, 
I will accept it." And she started down toward the river. 

McClure sprang hastily in front of her. "Stop, Mrs. 
Sinclair, I beg, I implore ! ' ' There was no longer any hint 
of a command in his voice and Constance stood still. ' ' I 
beg you will sit down a little while and let us talk it over. 
Not your crossing, but everything. It seems to me we have 
been all wrong since my return." 
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Reluctantly Constance sat down and looked up at him, 
quietly, as he towered above her. 

"Will five minutes be long enough to talk it over?" she 
asked. "I think I can spare that much time, and then I 
must get back to see that Betty and the men have cleared 
up and packed up properly." 

' * Five minutes are not enough, of course, f ' grumbled Mc- 
Clure, "but they will do for a beginning." And then he 
stopped short. Constance waited a moment. 

"Why don't you begin!" she asked finally. "I did not 
know that I had been wrong, but if I have been I am quite 
willing to be set right. ' ' 

McClure, still embarrassed for a beginning, deliberately 
selected a convenient boulder, at not too great a distance 
from her, and sat down. 

"Perhaps you have not been wrong," he began hesitat- 
ingly; "perhaps I have only fancied it, but when I went 
away a little more than three weeks ago, I believed we were 
very good friends ; since my return you have hardly spoken 
to me." 

"Have you tried to give me an opportunity!" asked 
Constance, coldly. 

"I have, and more than once, but I have been unmerci- 
fully snubbed." 

A rush of swift memories sent the blood racing to Con- 
stance 's temples and almost blinded her eyes. She did not 
believe in petty recriminations — they were unutterably 
childish — but then, this man was unutterably overbearing ; 
and in violence to all her convictions of propriety or sense 
of dignity she found herself recounting the tale of the 
indignities to which she had been subjected: His cold nod 
in passing on his arrival; his first uttered words to her; 
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the sharp reproof that might, but ought not to, be uttered 
to a servant. His orders to her, from which there was no 
appeal, to do something utterly repugnant to her sense of * 
what was right and proper and unutterably disagreeable 
and uncomfortable to her to execute. 

And then, in the torrent of recriminations, uncontrollable 
now that she had once set it loose, she uttered words she 
would have given much, the moment after their utterance, 
to recall : 

"It is all very well to speak haughtily to me or ignore 
me entirely in Miss Barton's presence and expect to treat* 
me with friendliness and have me accept the proffered 
friendliness gratefully when she is not by to object!" she 
said bitterly, and the next moment stood, the picture of 
abject shame, shrinking, with bowed head, awaiting the 
lash of the scorn she knew she deserved. "He will think 
me capable of a mean and petty jealousy," she thought, 
4 'and that I cannot bear. I jealous! And of Miss Bar- 
ton!" 

She waited so long for the lash to fall that at last she 
lifted her head. "There is nothing left but to brave it 
out, ' ' she thought and tried to meet his scornful look with 
one as proud. To her surprise she found him looking at 
her, but there was neither scorn nor anger in the gray eyes 
she had often seen hard and cold with both. She did not 
try to decide what she read in them, nor did he give her 
time ; he spoke quickly : 

"I see that it is I who have been wrong, Mrs. Sinclair, 
but I hope I have not sinned past forgiveness. I did not 
know ; I never meant to be one thing at one time and another 
at another. But it is not Miss Barton who is to blame : it 
is — it is — " and then he stopped. 
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Constance sprang to her feet. 

' ' Oh, I hate myself for having spoken her name ! ' ' she 
exclaimed impetuously. "You will think me full of a petty 
spite, and I Juste pettiness! I 'm not petty !" 

" It is the last thing I should erar accuse you of, ' ' he said 
gravely. 

His words, his manner of speech, restored her a little to 
her self-respect. She started down toward the river. 

1 ' I 'm going to cross ; will you help me, Mr. McClure t ' ' 
she said meekly. 

"Thank you !" he said simply and, following her quickly, 
passed before her, and standing on the second stepping- 
stone amid the swirling waters, reached out for her hand 
and gripped it firmly. And so, he stepping backward from 
stone to stone, and she stepping lightly forward, securely 
poised by the strong clasp of his hand, they crossed the dark 
and dangerous river together. He was too intent on her 
safety and she too concerned lest she should prove herself 
a helpless burden to look anywhere but at the dizzying rush 
of wild waters about their feet. But as they stepped in 
safety on the firm ground of the hither shore they both 
glanced up. 

In a group, tense with anxiety, stood young Morris and 
Miss Barton, Miss Riddle and St. John breathlessly watch- 
ing the crossing. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AT THE PIERIAN SPRING 

IT was same time later, hours later, that it occurred to 
Constance that St. John had worn a peculiarly per- 
turbed and agitated air, and Miss Riddle was flushed 
and laboring either under great embarrassment or strong 
emotion, as she met them at the crossing. She had not 
noticed this at first because she was herself quite over- 
whelmed at being the focus of such intense interest to four 
people, two of whom were sure to put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on the incident. Of the two, Miss Barton, she knew, 
would be no legs malign in her construction of it than she 
appeared at this moment with the scornful smile, almost 
amounting to a sneer, curling her lips in a writhing line. 
St. John, she knew just as well, was capable of no malevo- 
lent construction, but she feared he was capable of feeling 
hurt by the misleading appearance of close friendliness be- 
tween herself and McClure ; and, indeed, when she remem- 
bered the perturbation of his manner, she did, for a time, 
ascribe it to such a hurt. 

But only for a time. She saw no more of McClure at 
the picnic, and St. John was in his place at her side on 
their homeward way. Young Morris was once more in 
attendance on Miss Riddle and looking as happy as he had, 
for a while, looked forlorn. Constance did not quite know 
how the conversation between her and St. John once more 
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veered to the subject of marriage ; certainly it was a topic 
she had fully decided to steer clear of. She could not re- 
call the preliminaries, but suddenly she found herself listen- 
ing to a query that she knew, in a flash, came straight from 
St. John's heart; much straighter than the one he had 
propounded on their morning ride : 

' ' Do you believe two people could ever be happy together 
whose views of life are as wide apart as the stars, whose 
aims in life are as divergent as the poles! — two people who 
can have no sympathy each in the pursuits of the other! " 

He flushed deeply as he spoke and his eyes glowed with 
a fire that refused to be suppressed. With the intense, 
eager air of a man waiting for a verdict that would mean 
life or death, he waited for an answer. Constance knew 
that it behooved her to answer with care. A man so sensi- 
tively organized as St. John might have all his future made 
or marred by the opinion of a friend. For a moment she 
was angry with him for imposing so heavy a responsibility 
upon her ; she would evade it, she would laugh it off. But 
one glance ipto his ardent face, almost quivering with 
eagerness and yet full of a confident trust that her friend- 
ship would not fail him, made her think better of it. She 
knew it was of Miss Riddle he was thinking; if she only 
knew her better it would be easier to answer. All that she 
really knew of her was those two or three shy, reproachful 
glances directed toward St. John. She spoke slowly: 

" It is very difficult for one to answer a question like that 
unless one knows the two in the mind of the questioner. 
There is so much to be taken into consideration. First of 
all, the essential difference between a man and a woman. 
A man may have views of life, a career laid out for himself, 
with which a woman may seem to have little sympathy 
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simply because she has had no opportunity to develop her 
sympathies or to prove them. The essential thing with a 
woman is, does she love a man enough to lose her person- 
ality in his — to let his views and aims and purposes, how- 
ever diametrically opposed they may be to those she has 
heretofore known and cherished, now become hers! With- 
out that kind of love, on the woman's part, there could be 
no lasting happiness; with it I believe the two might be 
all the happier for their differences — they would become the 
complement, each of the other.' ' 

With every word she spoke the flame in St. John's eyes 
blazed higher, the color in his cheek deepened. That her 
answer delighted him was evident, but he was not to be too 
easily encouraged. 

1 l But suppose, ' ' he persisted, i l that the man is poor, and 
the woman has more than a moderate amount of this world's 
goods; is not that, in itself, an insuperable obstacle to hap- 
piness f ' ' 

"Not at all, unless the man has that narrow, small kind 
of pride, false pride, that makes him unwilling to owe any- 
thing to the woman he loves. Certainly money in itself is 
a good thing ; one can accomplish much good with it, and a 
man whose aim in life is to do good, to benefit his fellow- 
man, if he is sufficiently broad of mind and noble of soul, 
can find as much joy in using his wife's money for the good 
of humanity as in using his own. Perhaps more, if he is 
truly generous, for he can say: 'All this is thy doing; the 
world is happier and richer because the woman I love has 
lived.' " 

Constance had kindled with her theme. For a moment 
St. John responded to her generous ardor. He seemed to 
be on the verge of a confidence; he would open his heart to 
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her and tell her of the difficulties that hedged about this 
love of his. But as he looked at her and saw her very 
beautiful to look upon, and very fine and noble in this 
altruistic glow of hers, perhaps he remembered the con- 
versation of the morning, remembered that he had very 
nearly proposed to this woman, that she must have under- 
stood him, arid now, six hours later, to be confiding to her 
his love for another woman would be the essence of banality. 
The fire died out of his eyes ; his lips, that had been trem- 
bling to speak, compressed themselves in a stern line ; with 
a light sigh, barely audible, he turned away and gathered 
up the reins that had been lying loose on his horse's neck. 
Constance perceived that the hour of his confidence was 
over; she did not sigh, but she, too, gathered up Bab's 
reins in a firm hand, touched the mare's sensitive flank 
with her crop, and led St. John in a breezy gallop along 
the level bit of road their path had just ascended to. And 
if her thoughts were not as mournful as St. John's seemed 
to be, they were yet a little tinged with melancholy, a little 
with bitterness, and a little with mortification as she thought 
of the proposal she had so confidently expected and had so 
fully determined not to reject — only to postpone an an- 
swer to for a year ! 

Three days later Constance sat on Bab 's back at the edge 
of an upland wheat-field, dew-drenched and ready for the 
harvest, and looked down on a line of carriages, luggage 
wagons and outriding horsemen winding down the valley 
toward Oak Ridge, conveying the house party from the 
manor. 

The hour was very early, the sun was not yet well over 
the crest of Bald Knob, but it was usual for people going 
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east to take that early train, and visitors always declared 
it was one of the romantic things about a stay at Roaring 
Run — the rising in the middle of the night to make ready 
for departure, the breakfast by candle-light and the long 
ride to the station through the early dawn and dew. 

Among the outriders she readily recognized St. John's 
slim figure in its clerically cut coat and she sighed whim- 
sically. "He 's escorting Miss Riddle to the station/' she 
thought; "the differences are all cleared away, the quarrel, 
if there was any, made up, I suppose; and I ought to be 
glad. I am, really, but one always feels a slight twinge 
of mortified vanity at seeing the man whom one thought 
she could have for the taking, snatched away by another 
woman." 

It had been a rather trying three days for Constance. 
She had not again been present at any of the house-party 
festivities, but as the stay of the visitors neared its close, it 
developed into rather a whirl of gaieties that swept Helen, 
Doctor Harding, and St. John along with it. It left Con- 
stance almost entirely to herself; she scarcely saw Helen 
except at breakfast, when she demanded and received a 
detailed account of the doings of the preceding day and 
evening. Constance hardly knew whether it gave her pleas- 
ure or not, for in the recountal there was always much of 
St. John and Miss Riddle and McClure and Miss Barton, 
and strive as she might against a feeling she knew to be 
wholly unworthy, she could not help recognizing that she 
did not enjoy the constant coupling of these names to- 
gether. 

"I wish you had seen the tableaux last night," Helen had 
said at breakfast on this morning, after Constance had 
watched the departure. "Everybody was surprised that 
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Mr. St. John would consent to act, but when little Miss 
Riddle asked him to be Parsifal to her Kundry he con- 
sented without a word. She 's a bewitching little thing 
and Mr. St. John seems to have succumbed to her charms. ' * 

Constance did not have to say much to keep Helen's 
tongue wagging, so she said only, "Yes?" to this. v 

"He was an ideal Parsifal, only he looked a little too 
much like the Christ, and Miss Riddle was a perfect sorce- 
ress in the first scene and a perfect repentant Magdalen in 
the second. It was really fine. I wish you had seen it. 

"But, after all, the most effective tableau was that hack- 
neyed old one of Leicester at the trial of Ma»y Queen of 
Scots. Of course Miss Barton was Mary and very beau- 
tiful, only her face is a little too hard for my idea of Mary, 
but Leicester was magnificent! Mr. McClure is certainly 
one of the handsomest men I have ever seen and his court 
dress was wonderfully becoming. He looked the part per- 
fectly — high-bred, cold, repressing every sign of emotion 
under Elizabeth's eagle glance, but suffering the agony of 
the lost beneath his marble-like face. It was plain to see 
Miss Barton lost her heart to him, unless she had lost it long 
before. We danced after the tableaux and those who had 
taken part kept on their costumes; it was a very pretty 
sight. Mr. McClure opened the ball with Miss B&rton and 
they were a distinguished-looking couple. I wonder if he 
is sincere in his attentions to her ; he is certainly devoted. ' ' 

"Oh, I hope so!" said Constance, quickly, "I hate a 
man who trifles with a woman." 

"Yes — but then — I 'm not sure but she brings it on her- 
self, if he is trifling; she certainly leaves no stone unturned 
to draw him on. She really gives him no chance to show 
much attention to any one else, she is after him every mo- 
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ment in the most barefaced manner. It was a little worse 
than usual last night because it was her last chance, and 
everybody was in such wild spirits over the grand finale, 
it gave her some unusual opportunities." 

Constance was always a little depressed after these break- 
fast gossipings, and this morning a little more depressed 
than usual. When she recognized this, she took herself 
roundly to task. "You are surely not depressed,' ' she said 
to herself, "because Mr. St. John has at last resolved to 
accept happiness! You ought to be glad for him, and you 
are. What is the matter, then? Not Mr. McClure, surely! 
Mr. McClure 's affairs can make no difference to you, one 
way or the other.' ' 

Nevertheless the depression continued and after break- 
fast she told Helen she was going out for a ride. "A long 
ride," she said, "to celebrate the departure of the house 
party. Will you go with me?" 

"I believe not, Constance. I 'm glad they 're gone, too, 
but I 'm tired with so much festivity ; I think I '11 rest 
this morning." 

"Yes, that 's better," said Constance and as she mounted 
Bab she waited a moment to say: "Doctor Harding only 
•rode down to Oak Ridge to see them off, of course, and as 
he somes back he '11 be sure to stop at the cottage ; it would 
be a pity for both of us to be away. Keep him to luncheon, 
won't you?" 

"I will, if you say so," said Helen, looking a little con- 
scious. "It will be lonely for him at the Manor House, 
and too long a ride to go on to The Hemlocks before lunch- 



eon." 



"Oh, and I forgot Mr. St. John; ask him, too," she 
called back, for she had already given Bab the word that 
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sent her flying down the Northwestern Turnpike toward 
the entrance to the forest. 

Bab could always be depended upon for driving away 
vapors, no matter how dense they were, if Constance only 
rode fast enough and far enough. She was trying now to 
rouse herself to the feeling of elation she knew she ought 
to be experiencing at the thought that her ogre was gone — 
no more orders, perfect independence, perfect freedom. 
Instead, she was seeing visions of the gay party in the 
Pullman ; McClure all devotion, Miss Barton glowing with 
the triumph of gratified vanity. 

She had ridden far and part of the way furiously in 
her determination to rid herself of this depression. She 
turned back toward home at last, and at the Pierian Spring 
dismounted to let Bab cool her parched throat and to 
linger a while in a spot that always soothed her irritated 
nerves. She loved the towering hills, densely verdured, 
that sentineled the cuplike hollow; she loved the bubbling 
fountain, springing gaily into the air and falling back with 
a joyous tinkling into its pebbly basin; she loved the 
emerald freshness of the spot, dewy even at midday, and 
while Bab laved her hot muzzle in the ice-cold water she 
sat beside her on the mossy ground and dreamed. Her 
dreams were not very definite and they were not alto- 
gether happy, but the vague unrest that had troubled her 
all the morning, being foreign to her practical, wholesome, 
happy nature, began softly to modulate into peace and 
rest. 

So still, so calm, so peaceful had she begun to feel in the 
hushed quiet of her surroundings that the sharp ring of 
a horse's hoof on a rock just beyond the bend of the road 
startled her. She looked up quickly; it might be Doctor 
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Harding on his way to The Hemlocks, it might be St. John 
in search of her. That it could be Mr. McClure into whose 
eyes she looked, she could hardly believe for a moment. 
Surely he was miles away beside Miss Barton, speeding 
eastward on the Congressional Limited as fast as steam 
could carry him! For one troubled moment she thought 
she was seeing visions; then, all red, trembling with em- 
barrassment, the hot blood racing through her veins, she 
blurted out: "You here! Are they all back again! I 
thought you had gone to Philadelphia ! ' ' 

"No," said McClure, dismounting and leading Chestnut 
King near enough to offer his hand, ' c I did not go ; are you 
sorry?" 

Now the reason for Constance's embarrassment was that 
she feared, in that first unguarded moment of McClure 's 
unexpected appearance, an unreasoning gladness had 
sprung into her eyes, and that McClure had seen it. She 
did not know why she should be glad, except that she had 
been feeling blue, and lonely, and deserted, a moment be- 
fore. Her first instinct, now that she had recovered con- 
trol of herself, was what she would have called an instinct 
of self-preservation. She rose slowly from the ground and 
gave him her hand, since his was still extended waiting 
for it. 

' * Not sorry — exactly, ' ' she said, ' ' but surprised. Where 
is Doctor Harding! — and Mr. St. John!" 

' ' St. John, I think, has gone down to his rooms, Harding 
I left at the cottage. When I heard you had gone out for 
a ride, by yourself, I could not be quite easy until I had 
found you. I cannot forget that other lonely ride you 
took and its terrible consequences." 

He had the air of grave friendliness; he had entirely 
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ignored her intended rebuff. Despite her resolves to the 
contrary, it struck very pleasantly on her ears and she 
had to apply the goad to keep herself up to her predeter- 
mined line — cool hostility. 

"But you certainly intended going t" she urged, as if 
still questioning his right to stay. "Both Doctor Harding 
and Aunt Helen thought you were going.' ' 

"Yes, I did intend to — until late last night. Then I 
suddenly decided that there was no reason in the world 
why I should not stay and rest quietly for a few days. A 
house party is rather strenuous, or at least I find it so now ; 
perhaps I 'm growing old. ' ' 

"Wasn't — weren't — the party disappoiitfed at your de- 
fection 1 I think they must have counted on the trip home 
as part of the entertainment." 

"Oh, I think not; they 're a large enough party to amuse 
themselves. They did not know I was not going with them, 
until I said 'good-by' at the train. Then of course they 
set up a hullabaloo, but I hardly think I shall be missed." 

Constance was quite sure he would be, by one, but of 
course she could not say so. 

"Mrs. Sinclair, if you don't mind," said McClure tak- 
ing hold of Bab's bridle as he spoke, "let me fasten Bab 
and Chestnut King and let us sit down for a quiet little 
talk on that bench yonder. This is the most alluringly 
peaceful spot in the world and it has associations for me. ' ' 

Constance would not ask what the associations were; 
perhaps they were connected with Miss Barton. She re- 
membered, vividly, her own talk with him there on that 
dreadful day of Hawley's attack, but die could not believe 
that had anything to do with his "associations." She 
was inclined to demur to his proposal, it was not in accord- 
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ance with her rigid resolve to have nothing to do with her 
landlord that did not strictly pertain to business; but he 
had taken Bab's bridle out of her hand ami was already 
skilfully staking the mare at a little distance. Constance 
turned slowly and took her seat on the little bench nailed 
to the two chestnuts, and waited for him to finish staking 
his own horse, well away from Bab. 

"There!" he said, coming up to the bench between the 
trees and wiping his hands on his handkerchief with an 
air of satisfaction, "that 's a good deed well done. Bab 
and Chestnut King will be as happy as we in this delightful 
spot. ' ' 

Constance thought he took something for granted in his 
"we," but she could not but confess to herself that she was 
feeling happier than she had felt an hour before, and as 
for her depression, it had vanished; there was not a wisp 
of it left. 

"To be perfectly happy you need a cigar, I suppose," she 
said. * ' I hope you have one ? ' ' 

"I have, thank you." McClure sat down on the little 
bench, made a back against one of the big chestnuts as 
Constance was making a back against the other, deftly 
clipped the end of his cigar, and lighted it. 

"You don't smoke!" he asked. "I thought all English- 
women smoked." 

Oh, not all ; and I 'm not very modern. ' ' 
But you 're a suffragist? And you are sufficiently 
modern to dare undertake a man's work — running a farm. 
Why not indulge in his small vices?" 

"Because I don't like them, in women. And I 'm not 
a suffragist because I want to be like a man. I 'm a suf- 
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fragist because I want the wrongs of women righted and 
men will never right them.'' 

Constance spoke with some heat; she could not forget 
his former antagonism, and McClure was vexed with him- 
self for having touched on a topic where Constance and he 
seemed always at odds, for he had sought her with the sole 
purpose of trying to win back for himself his old place in 
her esteem. He wanted to be back on the footing he had 
held before he had vexed her by his uncompromising anti- 
suffrage views on that last afternoon of his stay in early 
June. He believed that was the beginning of her hostility 
to him, but their talk on Lost River had shown him that 
he had greatly aggravated it by his unfortunate manner 
since his return. He could very well see now how it could 
have hurt a proud woman, such as he had always known 
Mrs. Sinclair to be and knew she had every right to be. 

How little she had understood his manner, and how 
difficult it would be to make her understand that he had 
been considering himself the aggrieved one ! His first sight 
of her riding alone in the twilight with St. John had struck 
him like a blow. No doubt it was an ordinary occurrence, 
perhaps a daily one. St. John was a very attractive man 
and Mrs. Sinclair a very beautiful and more than ordinarily 
charming woman. They were both young — McClure *s ten 
years of seniority to Constance made him feel himself an 
old man by comparison — what more natural than that, 
thrown closely together as they were in these mountain 
solitudes, they should become deeply interested in each 
other? McClure was not a vain man; it seemed to him 
quite possible that any woman might find St. John more 
attractive than him, and he had said to himself more 
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than once, "Why should I care!" It was only last night, 
when he Was trying to decide whether to go or stay, that 
he had declared definitely for the first time, "I do care," 
and decided at once to stay. 

Yet he might not have so decided, even knowing that 
he cared, but for the developments of the last three days. 
He could not be sure of Mrs. Sinclair's feeling for St. John, 
but he was assured that St. John's for her was pure friend- 
liness. Was Mrs. Sinclair going to be hurt when she dis- 
covered that, or had she known it all the time? He did 
not like to probe one's intimate feelings, but sometimes a 
probe was a healing instrument; he was going to use one 
now. But he must answer her challenge first ; he could not 
treat it discourteously. 

"I have never doubted the sincerity and the altruism of 
your equal-suffrage views," he said cordially, "and I 
should not be surprised if some day I came to agree with 
them : you have already influenced me powerfully. And I 
should like to say, I 'm glad you don't smoke. I know the 
habit is growing fast among our American women, but I 
am old fogy enough not to care for it." And then, quite 
irrelevantly, it seemed to Constance: "Did you meet my 
niece, Mrs. Sinclair, while the house party was here?" 

"Your niece?" repeated Constance, dazed. 

"Yes, Miss Riddle, quite the youngest of the party, 
slender and blue-eyed." 

"Oh, was she your niece?" Constance spoke with quick 
enlightenment. Now she knew why the name had seemed 
familiar to her. She remembered Doctor Harding speaking 
of Mr. McClure's sister, Mrs. Riddle. "I hardly met her, 
but I was quite charmed with her, the little I saw of her," 
she said cordially. 
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"Do you think she would make a good wife for a preacher 
in the wilderness ? ' ' he asked abruptly. 

"You mean Mr. St. John?" She waited for McClure 
to reply. 

Yes; St. John, if you like, or a man like him. ,, 
I do not know Miss Riddle well enough to answer in- 
telligently, but I know two things; one is that Mr. St. 
John would make a husband for any woman to be proud 
of." 

She spoke with a little ring of pride, or defiance, in her 
voice. She thought Mr. McClure spoke slightingly of the 
"preacher in the wilderness." No doubt to the man of 
the world such a marriage seemed a poor lot for a pretty 
society girl. 

She likes him and admires him," thought McClure, 

but she does not seem to wince at the suggestion; I be- 
lieve her heart is whole. 

"What is the other thing you know!" he asked, with 
a smile that expressed several things ; good-humored tolera- 
tion of her chivalrous defense was one of them, but even 
more it expressed his relief and delight in the result of his 
probing. 

"The other thing — " Constance spoke more slowly; she 
was not quite sure she ought to say at all the thing she 
was about to say. Was it any of her business 1 Would it 
not be meddling ? Or, if not, would it not be casting pearls 
before swine — utterly incomprehensible to a man of Mc- 
Clure *s caliber! "The other thing is that a woman who 
loves — if she is a woman of any character, with heart and 
soul and mind, as I believe Miss Riddle to be — is very 
likely to make a 'good wife' for the man she loves, wherever 
he lives or whatever his vocation." 
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But if their aims and views and purposes are entirely 
different?" McClure asked, much as St. John had asked; 
and she answered him as she had answered St. John. 

"The man's aims and views and purposes become hers." 

"Do you mean she loses her individuality in mar- 
riage?" McClure was somewhat astonished at such views 
from so strong a champion of equal rights. 

"Never her individuality but always her duality. They 
two become one in aims and purposes, and often in views, 
though the more individual each is — that is to say, if the 
one is the complement of the other: — I believe the more 
perfect the union will be, the more complete whole the two 
halves will make." 

McClure concluded to speak out his astonishment frankly. 
And more : while she had been talking he had been coming 
to a conclusion ; he would make a friend of her. She was 
worthy of confidence, he was sure ; he would confide in her. 

"Mrs. Sinclair, you surprise me greatly," he began. "I 
had not expected to find so stout a champion of woman's 
rights holding your views. But I like your views and in 
the abstract I agree with them. Tet there are some things 
that touch us so nearly it is hard to see straight concerning 
them. Lilian is very dear to me and it is hard to think of 
heir as living a life of privation far from those who love 
her best. I mean privation in a social sense; she would 
never suffer, of course, for the necessities — food, warmth, 
and clothing. But, if she were not so dear to me, if I 
were not going to be a sufferer in having her live so far 
from home, I am not sure that I should have any right to 
give my consent to this marriage. She is inexpressibly 
dear to my sister, the 'only child of her mother and she a 
widow.' 
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''Had I known anything at all about this affair between 
her and St. John, I do not believe I would have brought 
her to this house party. I had never heard a word of it. 
It seems that she met him in teaching a mission class at . 
St. Ann's, and I am given to understand — not by Lilian — 
that it was because St. John had a chivalrous feeling that 
he had no right to love the beautiful and rich Miss Riddle, 
the society belle, that his health failed at St. Ann's and he 
wanted to go away. 

"Lilian, it seems, has known for a long time that he 
loved her, and that because of his love he had run away 
from her. It was that that kept him away from the house 
party so long, "but something happened to bring them to- 
gether on "Lost River and I believe they both had an un- 
happy time of it; for he still refused to consider that he 
had any right to ask her to marry him. Then, something 
or some one" — he looked keenly at Constance — "made him 
reconsider, and Lilian came to me yesterday and told me 
the whole story, and that at last he had declared himself and 
she was very happy. 'But he will not become engaged un- 
less you and Mother are perfectly willing,' she said, 'and 
oh, Uncle Jock, I want you to persuade Mother!' I was 
pretty stern with her, at first, and inclined to be bitter 
against St. John, for I was aghast at the tale, but she won 
me over, as she always does." 

He seemed to be waiting for some comment from Con- 
stance, and she said, "Then your way seems to be plain 
before you." 

"Not so plain as it 'seems, Mrs. Sinclair. Three years 
ago my sister had a son, as fine a boy as ever lived, and the 
apple of her eye." McClure's voice grew unsteady. 
"Then something disgraceful happened at Harvard and 
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he was accused of it. I ought to have known better than to 
believe it of him, for a moment. But the boy had been a 
little wild, I knew, and I have a quick temper that some- 
times is ungovernable and that will not let me stop to 
reason : it carries me away. I loved the boy dearly and the 
thought of disgrace to him drove me mad. I rushed on to 
Harvard and found him alone in his room, and without 
waiting to hear his story I upbraided him stormily. He 
listened with a white face and a look in his eyes I shall 
never forget. The boy loved me almost as I loved him. 
'You have disgraced us all — your mother, your sister, me,' 
I said at the last. 

Do you believe that story V he asked. 
How can I help it? The faculty believe it, the dean 
believes it, the president believes it.' 

" 'Does my mother believe it!' 

1 ' ' Your mother t Yes ! ' I thundered, and may God 
forgive me — she never believed a word of it. 

"He snatched up his hat and left the room without a 
word. From the window I saw him pass through the yard 
a moment later, almost on the run. It is the last time any 
of us have ever seen him. I murdered my nephew, Mrs. 
Sinclair ! I waited for him an hour, expecting him every 
moment to return ; then I dared wait no longer. I went to 
the college authorities to get them to find him for me and 
was greeted with the announcement that they were begin- 
ning to think their wire to me might have been a mistake! 
They had not expressed the slightest doubt to me ; they had 
simply told me, as a fact, that my nephew had committed 
the dastardly deed and I must take him away. It came 
out later that another man had done it and Hugh knew it 
but could not, or would not ' tell. ' ' ' 
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For a moment McClure could not go on, and Constance, 
feeling she must in some way express her sympathy, though 
almost too deeply moved for any expression, asked him : 

"Have you never heard a word from him?" 

"Yes, the next morning I received a note directed to the 
care of the president. It read: 'Do not try to find me. 
No pne I have ever known shall ever see me again. Some 
day you will know how cruel and unjust you have been — 
Hugh ! ' My God ! I knew it then. ' ' 

' ' But could n 't you trace him from that note ?— could n 't 
a detective ?" 

"I put it into the hands of the detectives at once, but 
they could never make anything of it. It was mailed at the 
Boston general office, and, the detectives discovered, writ- 
ten there. But that was all they discovered. For three 
years I have moved heaven and earth to find some trace of 
him, but if the earth had opened and swallowed him up he 
could not have disappeared more completely. I have al- 
ways believed he committed suicide — and J killed him!" 

It was impossible for McClure to utter another word for 
a while. When he had begun to speak of his nephew he 
had gone white and at moments he trembled so greatly he 
was compelled to stop and recover control of himself. Con- 
stance was almost as white and trembling as he. She was 
so sure she knew the solution of all this dreadful mystery, 
that by a word she could put an end to all this long 
sorrow. But her speech was held by a great fear. Reddy 
must be brought to desire, or be willing for a reconciliation, 
or at the first hint that he was discovered he would disap- 
pear again, and then — who could find him? Besides, 
though in her heart she was sure, she did not know; what 
if she should be mistaken ! She was torn between fear and 
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anxiety and desire — longing to comfort this unhappy man 
and even more to send comfort to the mother and sister, 
and fear that an imprudent word of hers might put an end 
to all hope. In the struggle between fear and desire she 
was unable to say a word. McClure had tossed away his 
cigar as he began to talk of Hugh ; he was sitting now with 
his head bowed in his hands. He sprang to his feet in a 
moment, too wrought up to sit still, and began striding 
back and forth in short, excited turns. 

"Mrs. Sinclair,' ' — It was terrible to Constance to see this 
strong man's lips quiver as he spoke — "his mother is a 
broken-hearted woman and I have done it. She believes he 
is still alive and will some day come back to her ; I try to 
encourage her hope, but I know he is dead. If he could 
ever come back, if I could hear him say he forgave me, my 
life need not be one long penance, one act of consecration 
to his broken-hearted mother; there might yet be joy and 
hope and — love for me." 

He was looking at her strangely ,* the hunger of a starving 
soul was in his eyes ; but he asked for no hope or comfort, 
he seemed buried in impenetrable gloom. It was all ter- 
ribly unreal to Constance. She could not believe that this 
was the cold man of the world she had often feared as 
harsh and stern and cynical; still less did she recognize in 
him the gay host of the house party and probable lover of 
Miss Barton, or, if not, a careless trifler with hearts. 

As for him, he could not have been more astounded had 
an angel from heaven descended to comfort him Vhen Con- 
stance rose slowly from her seat, went up to him timidly 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

"Mr. McClure," she said, lifting her eyes wet with 
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tears, yet glowing with hope and joy, "I believe he will 
come back; his mother knows." 

He seized the hand that lay upon his arm and gripped 
it with unconscious force. It was a full minute before he 
spoke. 

"Mrs. Sinclair,' ' he said, "you give me hope; you give 
me life.' ' 

Neither of them spoke again, but with one accord they 
turned toward the horses and, mounting them, rode slowly 
down the Northwestern Turnpike toward home. 

It was high noon. A little streak of sunlight lay along 
the center of the road, at all other hours of the day so 
deep in leafy shade. The birds were taking their midday 
siesta, there was only occasionally a sleepy twitter from 
one of them, but the air was vocal with the soft hum of 
insect life — the drowsy drone of bees stupid with the in- 
toxicating sweets of the laurel, the monotonous call of 
cicadas from tree to tree, and the hollow drumming of a 
red-headed woodpecker on a distant tree-trunk. The 
rhododendrons were in the full glory of their bloom now, 
and in the forest spaces one could catch glimpses of tall 
masses of white and rose. The air was warm and languor- 
ous; it was high summer as well as high noon; and the two 
who rode through it in the silence that can fall only be- 
tween those who understand each other were conscious of 
the soft lapping of all their senses in its slumbrous warmth. 
McClure's gloom and Constance's hostility both melted 
away in the glowing crucible. 



CHAPTER XXin 

A MOUNTAIN DOWNPOUR 

IN these high mountain valleys it was only a matter of 
moments for a cloud to gather in a sun-bright sky, 
descend far enough to be pierced by the mountain 
peaks and ridges, and burst in drenching torrents. The 
torrents were often accompanied by blinding and incessant 
flashes of lightning and tremendous roll and roar of 
thunder, but never by the terrifying winds of the plains. 
This to McClure, who had experienced the cyclonic storms 
of the West, and to Constance, who had heard of them, was 
always a source of congratulation. It was simply a matter 
of a series of electric discharges and the clouds opening and 
letting down all their contents at once. "Woe to the way- 
farer if far from shelter and with any objections to being 
half drowned ! — there was no escape for him. 

Both Constance and McClure were used to such drench- 
ings and did not much mind them ; in fact Constance rather 
enjoyed them and so when, on their homeward ride from the 
Pierian Spring, a cloud suddenly appeared, burst, and let 
its torrents fall, they but put spurs to their horses and 
dashed on, and though they were blinded by the sheets of 
rain and the flashes of lightning and deafened by the in- 
cessant roar of thunder, drenched to the skin, hats and 
clothes a sodden mass, their spirits rose at every leap of 
their horses and they dashed up to the cottage piazza in a 
gale of glee. 

280 
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Harding and Miss Tremayne came running out, and 
Helen's consternation at the rivers of water running from 
every salient point of hats, clothing, and faces was funny 
to see. 

"But you are coming to luncheon, Mr. McClure!" she 
exclaimed in dismay. 

"Oh, so I am! Mrs. Sinclair, did you know it! I 
hope you won't cancel Miss Tremayne 's invitation !" 

"I shall if you don't get into dry clothes at once; and we 
have none to lend you." 

"No, unfortunately. Very well, I '11 be back as soon as 
the rain lets up. — Whoa! Chestnut King! Whoa!" 

But Chestnut King paid no heed. Bab, who had been 
standing patiently in the blinding rain for five minutes, 
had at this moment decided to make a dash for her stable, 
which she could plainly see at the foot of the hill, its wide 
doors standing invitingly open, and Chestnut King had 
followed her. There was no stopping either of them. 

"Well, there 's nothing to do but run for it," said Mc- 
Clure, ruefully. 

"The best thing that could happen to you, in those wet 
clothes," said Harding. 

1 ' There speaks the good physician. I 'd rather ride, my- 
self, but here goes!" 

However, he did not go at once, for at that moment, up 
the hill from the club-house dashed through the pouring 
rain St. John in oilskins and galoshes. As he sprang up 
the piazza steps his surprise at the sight of the two dripping 
figures was also funny to see. He had not lived long enough 
among these sudden mountain torrents to learn how little 
any mountaineer, and Constance among them, minded a 
wetting. 



it 
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"But, Mrs. Sinclair, .you will take your death!" he ex- 
claimed in dismay ; * ' and you, too, Mr. McClure. ' ' 

"Oh, no, we sha 'n't," said Constance. 
I 'm off for dry clothes immediately," said McClure. 
But take my oilskins, do! and my galoshes, Mr. Mc- 
Clure/ ' St. John urged. 

"I couldn't be any wetter than I am, could I, Mr. St. 
John ? But many thanks, and now I am off. I '11 be back 
as soon as it lets up, Mrs. Sinclair, or, if it doesn't let up 
soon, I '11 follow Mr. St. John's example and come down in 
oilskins and galoshes." 

They stood and watched him a few minutes as he dashed 
down the little yard, across the road, through the lodge- 
gates, and up the winding drive, while the rain took that 
occasion to come down in fiercer torrents. 

"He has the wind and the speed of an eighteen-year-old 
athlete," said St. John, admiringly. 

"That 's because he doesn't carry an extra ounce of 
flesh," said Harding. 

"It 's beautiful to watch him," said Miss Tremayne, 
glowingly; "it's Olympian." 

Constance said nothing, but left them rapt in admiration 
as she ran up-stairs to her bathroom to get rid of her 
dripping clothes. 

Half an hour later the rain was still falling, though no 
longer in torrents, as the five gathered in the dining-room 
about the luncheon-table. The dining-room was a long 
room at the rear of the house looking down over Roaring 
Run valley with its farm-buildings, and rather heavily 
shaded by the magnificent chestnut and hemlock, the pride 
of Roaring Run. The two great trees, twin giants, tad 
the low-lying clouds would have made the room gloomy, 
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but for a bright fire leaping and crackling in the wide 
fireplace, and four tall candles alight on the luncheon-table, 
borne aloft in massive old silver candlesticks. After these 
sudden storms it was likely to turn cool and fortunately, 
Constance thought, it had turned quite cool this time, for 
the dining-room was infinitely more attractive on this 
gloomy day, with the leaping blaze whose warmth was as 
grateful as its brightness. 

This was the first time McClure had ever taken a meal 
in the cottage,* his al fresco breakfast on the piazza didn't 
count, Black Betty thought, and feeling the importance 
of the occasion she had outdone herself for "the Master." 
It was a luncheon to please the most fastidious of epicures 
and if Harding and McClure were not quite that, they 
still cared enough about the pleasures of the table to 
appreciate thoroughly Betty's efforts. The men brought 
appetites to the little feast whetted by their long fast since 
a four-o'clock breakfast and a ride of thirty miles since 
breakfast. And McClure had the added fillip of a ride in 
the rain and a thorough drenching. Constance had put 
Doctor Harding on her right and Mr. St. John on her left 
and McClure was at Miss Tremayne's right and beside St. 
John. 

"I could not balance the table properly, Mr. St. John," 
she said ; ' ' there is no young lady within a hundred miles 
that I could call upon to fill a vacant place at an impromptu 
luncheon." 

Whereupon Harding said, most innocently, with the 
benign air of an older man saying something he thought 
would please youth: 

"Mr. St. John must bring a wife to Roaring Run: that 
would balance everything." 
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He had never heard a whisper of St. John's devotion to 
Lilian Riddle, and he had been too much absorbed in his 
own affairs to notice it for himself. He wondered why 
St. John, who was very fair and betrayed every emotion 
in his face, should blush so furiously; and he caught a 
swift side glance from St. John to McClure, that seemed 
almost to be imploring McClure 's pardon. He did not 
understand it but he side-stepped quickly. 

"Miss Tremayne, what has become of the young curate I 
liked so much at Rexford! That was ten years ago; no 
doubt he 's married long ago." 

"Mr. Dudley? Married and the father of three. He's 
the vicar now. The old vicar died and Rexford gave Mr. 
Dudley the living." 

And the two fell to recalling scenes and people of ten 
years before at Rexford Abbey, while St. John, McClure, 
and Constance had many a tale to tell of adventures in 
the mountains and among the mountaineers. St. John, 
who stood somewhat in awe of McClure, and much more so 
now that he was a suitor for his niece's hand, was on 
his mettle to do his best, for Lilian's sake, seeing which 
Constance seconded him gallantly, and McClure began to 
think that the youthful St. John was more of a man, 
better able to take his part in society with other men, 
than he had thought ; perhaps after all he was not utterly 
unworthy of Lilian. 

The little luncheon lived in McClure 's memory for weeks, 
and the long afternoon spent around the living-room fire in 
quiet talk. St. John went away after a while — he excused 
himself on the ground of work to be done — and the four 
seemed to slip easily into groups of two, Harding and Helen 
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in luxurious, deep easy-chairs before the ruddy fire, and 
McClure and Constance on the window-seat of the wide 
bay overlooking the downward slope of the hill to Roaring 
Run, and the upward slope on the farther side dotted with 
farm-buildings. They were watching the clearing of the 
storm — the clouds rising in billowing wreaths around Bald 
Knob's crest and rolling up like a curtain slowly with- 
drawn over far Elephant's Head Ridge. The two groups 
were almost as if they were iA separate rooms and could 
talk of what they pleased. McClure returned for a moment 
to the subject of his nephew : 

' ' I want to offer one word in extenuation of my towering 
wrath against Hugh: nothing can extenuate it, I know, 
but I was goaded to the quick. Harvard had been my 
college, and the college of all my forebears from the time 
my Scotch ancestor came over from St. Andrews in the 
seventeen hundreds; and Hugh was the first of the blood 
to bring a stain upon an honorable record. ' ' 

"Poor Hugh!" said Constance with a soft sigh and 
thinking of Reddy — at this moment, probably, one of 
the long line she could see from the window marching to 
the dairy barn with their glistening milk-pails for the 
afternoon milking. It was not what he was born to. 

"Oh, rather, poor me! Mrs. Sinclair," said McClure 
bitterly. "Hugh is at rest, in peace; I 'm afraid I shall 
never know peace again. Let some of your pity be for 
me." 

At that moment Constance came near telling him of 
Reddy, for she was sincerely sorry for him. But she 
did not quite dare. Yet one thing die resolved upon : she 
would somehow win her way into Reddy 's confidence and 
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persuade him to let her tell Mr. McClure, or, better, go 
to McClure himself. Thinking of this, she asked how soon 
MeClure would be back at Roaring Run: 

"Not before October, I fear," he answered rather gloom- 
ily. "I 'm to spend August at Bar Harbor and September 
in the Berkshires. Dp you know I 'm growing tremen- 
dously attached to Roaring Runt I didn't use to come 
very often, did IT Not more than once or twice a year. 
And now this is my third visit since the first of May, and 
I don't believe I 'd mind it much if I had to stay on till 
the first of November. You 've interested me in the farm, 
and farming. I never really cared for it before. I 've 
about made up my mind to undertake the farm myself 
when you 're ready to give it up at the end of the 
year. ' ' 

"But I 've not the slightest intention of giving it up." 

"Oh, I thought that was our bargain 1" 

"If I did n't make it pay." 

"And you 're sure you will!" 

"Absolutely." 

"You mean with the aid of cutting down my fine for- 
ests," said McClure, mischievously. "Do you think that 's 
playing fair J" 

Constance was struck dumb. Her tawny eyes widened 
like a child's in horror. The rain had set the bronze waves 
of her hair to crinkling in tiny curls all about her face, 
giving her still more the look of a beautiful child. 

"Oh, Mr. McClure!" she exclaimed at last, confusion, 
mortification, and eagerness to explain hurrying her on 
impetuously. "I never thought of it like that. Of course 
it 's not playing fair ! I ' U not touch your woods ! Or, 
yes, the timber must be cut or, Mr. Baird says, it will 
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be spoiled, but I shall not count it in the farm's assets. 
And then with sudden fire: "I '11 make it pay without the 
timber !" 

McClure laughed. 

"I knew I could do it!" he said. 

"Do what!" 

"Make the sparks fly. I 'm not sure your temper is so 
much tetter than mine, Mrs. Sinclair, when it 's roused." 

But Constance was in no mood for levity : 

"I mean it, Mr. McClure; I '11 make the farm pay 
without the woods. ' ' 

"I 'm sure you could do»it, Mrs. Sinclair," said McClure, 
soberly, since he saw she did not like his jest. "I believe 
you could make bricks without straw, but I hope you 11 
not attempt it. I have told you before that the woods 
are yours to do with as you please. You will make me 
waste more regret on my poor attempt at teasing than 
such a sorry effort deserves, if you do not keep to your 
first plan and use the timber to help you 'out of the 
woods.' " 

Constance murmured, "You are very kind," but McClure 
did not think she looked acquiescent. He did, now, sin- 
cerely regret his idle speech; he could only trust to time 
to weaken her grim determination to get along without the 
timber. He would make a diversion. 

"By the way," he said abruptly, what has become of 
our young friend Mr. Baird ! I have heard nothing of him 
on this visit." 

Constance could have told him she had not been in the 
way to hear of him since he had not been near her. As 
she could not say that, she was rather glad to be able to 
say: 
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"I had a note from him this morning; he will be np 
next week to look after the chestnuts." 

"Ah! my troublesome chestnuts !" murmured McClure, 
sardonically. 

Constance went on, with color a little heightened by 
his tone: "He 's terribly afraid he will find the blight: 
it is creeping up the mountain so rapidly. He hopes to be 
able to stay several days, if he finds any signs of it, and 
thoroughly wipe it out, root and branch." 

"Where will he put up!" asked McClure curtly. 

"Mr. St. John has promised to take care of him," 
Constance answered coldly ; she did not like this inquisition. 
Whereupon McClure took alarm and become genial once 
more. 

"I wish I could stay until next week," he said. "I 
would put him up myself ; I really liked the young fellow. ' ' 

And all at once Mr. Baird, whom she "rather liked," 
too, seemed very young to Constance. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CONSTANCE INTERCEDES IN VAIN 

DESPITE the fact that Constance had persistently 
declared to herself that she would be glad when 
the house party had gone, the first few days 
after the last of them, in the person of McClure, had taken 
his departure, seemed dull enough. 

She was rather surprised that she should feel so dull, 
but she explained it to herself on the ground of reaction 
from dissipation ; she must work the harder as an antidote 
to its ill effects. Work was piling up now. Barley and 
oats and buckwheat — the farmer boys lived on buckwheat 
in the winter — followed the wheat harvest in quick suc- 
cession. The corn, the greatest of all their crops, was to 
be harvested; the silos to be filled with clover and cow- 
peas and forage corn,* and then would come October and 
the apple harvest. 

She had been in vigorous correspondence, also, with 

some wholesale nut dealers of Baltimore as to the value 

of chestnuts, walnuts, and shellbarks. No one had ever 

done anything with the nuts on the place except to harvest 

enough for the winter's home consumption and let the 

squirrels and the small boy take the rest. There would be 

acorns enough left in the woods to feed a million squirrels, 

but as for the small boy, Constance felt a little sorry for 

him; she was going to harvest her nuts. 

289 
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The idea had come to her one day when she had been 
racking her brain to find a way out of her extremity. She 
would not, she could not, touch the timber money. It 
was no petty feeling of resentment toward McClure that 
prevented her; it was simply that, until he spoke, she had 
not seen what she so clearly saw now — she was to make the 
farm pay expenses, and going into the woods and cutting 
down timber had nothing to do with farming. Why, one 
might go into the woods and cut as much as one pleased 
and make thousands of dollars, but it would be simply 
stealing Mr. McClure 's capital. With the produce of the 
wood it was different ; it would not interfere with the value 
of his chestnuts, hickories, and walnuts as timber to market 
their nuts, and she could certainly feel at perfect liberty 
to add all she could make from that source to her assets 
as farm production. Then she began to wonder if she 
could spare the men to do the nut-harvesting and suddenly 
bethought herself again of the small boy. She would 
engage boys to do it and pay them so much a bushel, giving 
permission, also, for each boy to take home a bushel of 
each kind of nuts for himself; she hoped this provision 
would insure both his honesty and his good will. With 
all these plans in her mind she began to allow herself the 
luxury of golden dreams. She had no idea how large a 
return her nuts would yield, but suppose they should prove 
the solution of all her difficulties, a golden stream sweeping 
every obstacle to success before it ! 

These engrossing industries left her but little time for 
the two enterprises she had set her heart on — winning 
Reddy's confidence and " putting a little backbone into 
Mr. St. John," as she called it to herself; for St. John was 
again in a state of miserable indecision concerning his 
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love-affairs. Constance could gather this from an occa- 
sional word, but she had no opportunity for a consecutive 
conversation with him. It seemed to her that St. John 
avoided her: there was no longer between them that free- 
dom and friendliness of intercourse that she had found so 
delightful before the advent of the house party. This 
hurt Constance, a little. Did he suppose she could no 
longer be a good friend because he no longer wanted her 
to marry himf 

The summers are short in the mountains. Through July 
and part of August the days had been hot, but by the last 
of August and the first of September mornings and eve- 
nings were comfortable only by aid of blazing wood fires. 
There was a racy hint of frost in the air; fogs hung 
dense in the little valley of Roaring Run and only late in 
the morning rolled up over Bald Knob in heavy wreaths 
and slowly lifted the curtain that revealed once more 
Elephant's Head Ridge and the stately ranges of moun- 
tains grouped around it. These were the days she loved 
best, she thought, and then, remembering the white world 
of winter, with wild winds blowing and great fires roaring ; 
with the gray tracery of bared stems and tree-trunks against 
the gray sky; with all the world shut out and books and 
music her only companions — a lovely solitude — she was 
not sure. And remembering again the return of spring 
with the good brown earth showing once more, the pinks 
and yellows of maples and alders, willows and birches, 
faint luminous clouds in the distant landscape; the rap- 
turous song of returning birds; the swift mantling of 
green over meadow and hillside; in the air the stir of 
things growing, the smell of them in the nostrils ; she knew 
that all times and seasons at Roaring Run had their own 
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charm. She loved them all; each was dearer than the 
other. 

With September came at last her opportunity for her 
talk with St. John. They two were taking advantage of 
the golden days to make a long-talked-of visit to the village 
of the Ignotos, a community of half -savage people hidden 
away in a deep mountain valley, living without law and 
without decency, of whom the mountaineers told strange 
tales. It was St. John's idea that it was his duty to 
evangelize them, and Constance, who had once, on a hunt- 
ing-trip with her husband caught a glimpse of them, volun- 
teered to show him the way to their village. It proved a 
more difficult task to locate it than Constance had supposed, 
for after they had left the turnpike they found themselves 
bewildered by the mountains rising range after range, so 
alike in general contour that it was hard to decide between 
which two the village lay, and the crisp September morning, 
with more than a hint of frost in the air, had waned into 
the high, burning September noon before they found the 
road that Constance recognized as leading down the range 
towards the Ignotos' valley. A mountain spring at the 
fork of the roads tempted them to dismount and make a 
luncheon on some sandwiches Constance had prudently 
provided. The water from the spring was ice-cold and 
delicious ; the tall chestnuts cast a grateful shade ; and they 
were beguiled into lingering. 

She had almost given up all thought of saying anything 
to St. John about Lilian. He had not told her, in so many 
words, of his engagement ; it might seem to be prying into 
his affairs should she question him about it. But a chance 
speech of hers led St. John to speak of it himself. 

"Come," said Constance, rising to her feet as she spoke, 
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"we are loitering, Mr. St. John. If it be well to do what 
we have started out to do, 'twere well it were done quickly/ ' 

"Mrs. Sinclair," he said, with more earnestness than 
the occasion seemed to demand, "you are the stuff to make 
the wife of a missionary to savages: no hardship is too 
great for you, no danger deters you, no idle pleasures 
tempt you from the path of duty. " 

Constance chose to take him as speaking in jest. 

" I 'm the stuff to make a farmer of, f ' she laughed, ' ' and 
I must be home by milking time. I promised George to 
take a look at Constance the Third ; he does not think her 
very well." 

' ' Would you mind sitting down for a moment ! I want 
to say to you what I have been trying for a long time 
to say." St. John spoke falteringly but also with deter- 
mination. "I fear I have done wrong in weakly yielding 
to my feelings and my desires. I have no right to let 
a young girl, delicately reared, come out among these moun- 
tains and assume the difficult role of wife to a missionary 
to these mountaineers. It is not right to her and, more, I 
fear it is not right to my people. If I am to marry, it 
should be some one who knows how to sympathize with their 
hard lives, and to help them. ' ' 

Constance was fairly out of patience with St. John. All 
thought of the tonic advice she had longed to administer 
flew away; she was ready to say curtly: "Very well, as 
you please ; you probably know best. ' ' But one glance at 
his sensitive face cut short the words on the tip of her 
tongue. She could see he was hoping for encouragement 
from her, tremblingly longing for the same kind of moral 
support she had once given him. 

"I think you are all wrong, Mr. St. John," she said, 
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with an appreciable interval of delay; "you are not marry- 
ing your wife because she will make a good missionary, 
but because she will make a good wife for you. You will 
find yourself twice as efficient when you have a wife to 
care for you and sympathize with you, whether she can 
sympathize with your people or not. But you will prob- 
ably find that she can sympathize with your people, also, 
and perhaps better than you can. If you love her, trust 
her." 

The quick color sprang to St. John 's face. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Sinclair," he said gravely — "Your 
words sting, but they comfort and cheer. I fear I have not 
trusted Lilian's love as it deserves." 

"You take your medicine so well, Mr. St. John," she 
said, smiling, "it *s a pleasure to give it. But don't ever 
doubt her again." 

She moved quickly toward Bab as she spoke. A word 
to a man like St. John was better than a sermon. She 
had thought of hundreds of things she had wanted to say 
to him all these days, but she was glad, now, that she had 
not had a chance to say them. 

But St. John had not finished, and as their refreshed 
horses followed the steep descent into the Ignotos' valley, 
he began again, with his usual diffidence : 

"I have been very imprudent, Mrs. Sinclair. I have 
done what no man in his senses has any right to do: I 
have asked a girl to marry me and I have no home to 
bring her to. I cannot take her to my rooms at the club- 
house and have her take her meals with the gardener's 
wife!" 

"Oh, no, of course not !" Constance spoke impetuously. 
' ' She must have a home of her own ! ' ' 
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"I cannot' buy the land and build a home for her; nor, 
if there were a suitable one about here to be rented, do I 
suppose I could afford to pay the rent and maintain the 
establishment. I have been wretchedly improvident. ' ' 

"But Lilian has money," said Constance, hesitatingly. 

"Which she may use as she pleases, but not in providing 
a home for my wife," said St. John, sternly. 

"But Mr. McClure will certainly provide a home for 
the wife of the pastor of Roaring Run church, and a suf- 
ficient salary for them to live upon." 

"He has not so informed me, and I am criminal to allow 
any woman to suppose I can marry her and take care of 
her when I can see no possible way to do it. I feel that 
I ought to write her and tell her that I cannot marry her 
because I cannot take care of her." 

"Oh, Mr. St. John, please not! The laborer is surely 
worthy of his hire and the way will certainly open. Don 't 
do anything rash, please." 

St. John shook his head despondingly. 

"Wait, at least, until you hear from Mr. McClure or 
until he has been here ; he is coming in October, ' ' Constance 
urged. 

"It is hard to wait upon the capricious favors of the 
rich," said St. John, proudly. 

"Mr. McClure is not capricious," declared Constance, 
with some heat. "And, Mr. St. John," she went on diffi- 
dently, "you must have known, when you chose this life, 
that you chose poverty and not riches, humility and not 
pride. ' ' 

"But I intended to live the life of a celibate; humility 
would have been an easy matter then." 

"But God has intended something better for you," said 
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Constance, quickly and reverently. "You must trust Him, 
too, Mr, St. John." 

She had not meant to rebuke him. She was speaking 
from a full heart, but St. John knew he deserved the 
rebuke ; lie could not imitate the meekness of his Master, but 
he could trust Him, and he would. 

Constance had done all she could with St. John himself, 
but she was quite determined that if Mr. McClure came in 
October and had not already made provision for the com- 
fortable housing and maintenance of Lilian, she would 
broach the matter to him. He owed that much to his niece, 
if not to Mr. St. John. "I seem to be developing into a 
regular busybody," thought Constance; "no doubt I shall 
meet with the fate of my kind, be told to mfyd my own 
business. ' ' For Constance still stood in wholesome awe of 
McClure and it required some moral courage even to think 
of broaching a subject which he might regard as peculiarly 
his own affair. 

Therefore, on one crisp October day — the air tingling and 
sparkling like champagne, the mountains a blaze of crim- 
son-and-gold glory, and all the forces of Roaring Run 
farm in the highest of spirits as they were marshaled in 
the orchard to gather and pack the apples for market — it 
was with a quick beat of the heart followed by a decided 
sinking sensation that she saw McClure enter the orchard 
from behind the poultry-houses. She thought he was not 
expected for some days; he must have just come, for he 
was still in riding-breeches and boots. 

This was the first day of the apple harvest and Constance 
was full of pleasant excitement. She was determined to 
make her reputation on this first consignment; therefore 
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she was on hand to watch carefully every apple. If she 
sent only fifty boxes to market they should be perfect. She 
was rather sorry that Mr. McClure had chosen this first ex- 
citing day of the apple harvest for his arrival : it could not 
help proving more or less of an interruption, since every 
one felt when Mr. McClure was around that he must be 
entertained. 

She was, at the moment of his arrival, looking over a 
pile of Baldwins, selected by one of the farmer's wives she 
had impressed into this extra service, and rejecting some 
of them. She would not look up nor show herself aware of 
his presence until she had finished. Fortunately for Mc- 
Clure 's patience, the pile was not a large one. With the 
last apple inspected she looked up at him. 

"You always come like a thief in the night, Mr. Mc- 
Clure," she said, smiling and extending her hand, "but 
we are always glad to see you back." 

"I don't believe it," he declared belligerently, never- 
theless holding her hand for an appreciable moment. "Do 
you receive all your visitors so cavalierly! — and after a 
three months' absence?" 

Constance laughed. "Not quite three months, is it?" 

"Six,/ should say!" 

"Will you come over to the next tree with me! I 'm 
through here and this is my busy day." 

"Suppose you let me help; it will be good training for 
me. If I am to take over the farm, it 's high time I was 
learning to be a farmer." 

Constance was irritated with herself that this jest of 
his — a very poor one, she considered it — should always 
annoy her. She had to make an effort still to speak 
amiably. 
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"You may try if you are sure you know what an abso- 
lutely perfect apple is. Only— don't be deceiving yourself 
with any vain hopes. 1 ' 

1 ' I hope I 'm not, ' ' said McClure in a soft undertone that 
made his words significant. 

Betty was waiting for her at the box under the next 
tree and beside a tiny pile of apples. Constance plunged 
busily into the work of inspecting it, pointedly ignoring 
McClure for the time being, hoping he would thereby 
understand that she resented the kind of speeches he no 
doubt was in the habit of making to Miss Barton. 

He was a little amused, a little indignant, and a little 
hurt at her ostentatious ignoring of him. He did not 
deserve it. He had been absolutely sincere in his words, 
though no doubt he had been indiscreet in speaking them. 
But she would never believe him sincere ; she would never 
believe him capable of anything but the idlest gallantry. 
He knew why: that bringing of Miss Barton to his house 
party had been a mistake; it had not accomplished what 
he had intended; it had only succeeded in making Con- 
stance distrust him. 

This picture of the apple-harvesting had drawn him 
powerfully a few minutes before, as, riding down the pike 
toward Roaring Run, it came into his view. The orchard 
lay a little below the pike but rising gently at its farther 
edge, on the lowest slopes of Bald Knob, so that it stood 
out like a cameo in bold relief in the clear October air. 
Women with bright-hued shawls and handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads were grouped picturesquely under the 
trees around the barrels and boxes, and beside great pyra- 
mids of crimson and golden apples. Men in blue flannel 
and red flannel shirts were running up and down ladders, 
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bringing baskets to be emptied of their glowing contents 
on the fast-growing pyramids; and women were moving 
swiftly from the larger piles of apples to the smaller 
ones; it was like the rapid shifting of the bits of colored 
glass in a kaleidoscope. He had drawn rein on his vantage- 
ground of the pike to view the picture with an artist's eye, 
but he might not have been tempted to ride round by the 
stone bridge, tie Chestnut King outside, and enter the 
orchard for a nearer view, had he not thought he recognized 
a figure in a rose-colored sweater moving swiftly from 
group to group. 

He was watching her now and thinking how the rose-col- 
ored sweater deepened the rose in her cheek and brightened 
the gold in her hair, and idly wondering how she happened 
to be wearing a " color,' ' but glad she was wearing it. 
"Whether Constance felt that admiring scrutiny or not, she 
was uncomfortable. She was very sure McClure, with his 
conventional ideas, was criticizing the gay color, worn for 
the sake of warmth in the frosty air, and she could hardly 
make excuses to him for her apparent inconsistency by 
explaining why she was wearing it. 

She was not detained long under this tree; it was a 
very small pile Betty had ready for her inspection and 
she was soon through with it. 

"I am going to the next tree," she said, looking up at 
McClure and speaking coolly. "Do you wish to go with 
me?" 

"I don't quite understand what you are doing," he 
said as he walked along beside her, "but can't you set me 
to work f I should really like to try. ' ' 

"Very well, this pile is larger, we will do it together." 

It made her more work, at first ; she had to supervise him 
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as well as inspect the apples, but he very soon learned to 
recognize what she regarded as a perfect apple. As soon 
as she found she could trust him she said, innocently : 

"You 're really being great help. Now, suppose you 
take one tree and I '11 take another ; we '11 get on faster. ' ' 

It was not what he had intended and she knew it, but 
he pretended to acquiesce cheerfully. He inspected three 
trees manfully, and then he reported. 

"Mrs. Sinclair," he said, "if my back 's broken, as it 
is, what must yours bet I insist on your taking a rest. 
We '11 sit down on those boxes yonder, under that tree 
by the fence, and help ourselves from the apple pile while 
we rest." 

"Oh, I haven't time!" objected Constance, who never- 
theless was aching from so much stooping. 

"You have the time I 've saved you by doing three trees 
for you; come, I insist," he urged. 

After all it was very pleasant resting for a while, and 
nibbling— no, devouring— a crisp, juicy Northern Spy, 
selected with care for her by McClure. As for McClure, 
it would have made his mouth water to watch her dainty 
gusto if he had not had just as fine an apple for himself. 

' ' There 's no better fruit in the world than a good apple, ' ' 
he said. 

"And none with a finer flavor than our Roaring Run 
apples," said Constance. "Next year they will be as good 
to look at as they are to taste. The moment our harvesting 
is over we are going to plow up the ground, fertilize 
thoroughly, prune the trees down so that they will be 
low, and spreading and bushy, instead of tall and scraggly, 
and spray them thoroughly. Next year I expect to have a 
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thousand three-dollar boxes, perhaps two or three thou- 
sand." 

"Next year!" with his teasing smile. 

"Certainly!" severely. "And the year after, twice as 
many. It will take the trees a little time to recover from 
their severe pruning." 

"There goes St. John!" exclaimed McClure, springing 
to his feet. "Hallo-ah! Hallo-ah!" he shouted. But St. 
John rode on down the pike ; he did not hear. 

"My esteemed nephew-in-law is doubtless thinking on 
lovelier things. Lost in thought, to memory dear, ' ' he said, 
sitting down again. 

"Here is my chance," thought Constance, and, with a 
beating heart, she took her courage in her hand. 

"Mr. McClure," she began boldly, "have you ever 
thought what Mr. St. John will do with your niece ? — how 
he will house her?" 

"I suppose he will have to have a house for her?" 

"Why, of course I Did you think he could keep her 
under the trees?" 

"Well, no, I suppose he couldn't." 

"Don't you think we could add to the equipment of the 
club-house by building a little rectory for the parson and 
his wife? And then, I suppose, his salary ought to be 
increased to maintain the house." 

McClure could not know with what hesitation Constance 
had spoken; how she hated herself for seeming to meddle 
with other people's business. Only the remembrance of 
St. John's dire necessities and that she was virtually his 
only friend, out here in the wilds, spurred her on. 

Aren't you planning big things that will run up big 
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bills for somebody 1" McClure asked, still determined to 
tease. 

" I 'm afraid I am, but I don 't see what is to beeome of 
them unless some one builds them a house." 

McClure was silent a moment, his eyes on the crimson 
apple he held in his hand. He looked up presently, 
straight into Constance's eyes, with an expression that she 
could not understand but which she was not able to endure. 
Her eyes fell before his steady, significant gaze and it 
seemed to her a long time before he spoke. 

' 'No," he said quietly at last, "I don't think we 11 build 
them a house ; I have other plans. ' ' 

And yet he did not sound unkind. He had plans, and 
Constance was comforted for St. John. Perhaps he in- 
tended them to live at the Manor House. 

She was still thinking of St. John, and McClure 's possible 
plans for him, when she came up to the cottage at noon, 
tired out with her morning of hard work and quite ready 
for her luncheon. Never had the cottage looked more 
attractive or homelike to her, its living-room, running 
through from front to rear, flooded with sunshine, flowers 
blooming in the windows, her piano open with the ' ' Humor- 
esque" on the rack, a new book and the late magazines on 
a reading-stand by the fire, and Aunt Helen sitting cozily 
by her work-table. 

"What a bother it would have saved," she thought 
whimsically, "if Mr. St. John had only really fallen in 
love with me instead of with Miss Riddle; then he could 
have settled down comfortably at the cottage. 

"But I 'm glad he didn't!" she added vehemently and 
half aloud. 



CHAPTER XXV 

CONSTANCE INTERVIEWS REDDY 

CONSTANCE did not know why she should feel 
such a thrill of joy, as if at the escape of some 
great peril, when she said to herself, "I 'm glad 
Mr. St. John never really fell in love with me." But the 
thrill was there and it returned more than once in the 
next few days. 

McClure invited St. John to stay at the Manor House 
with him and Harding through the week he intended 
spending at the farm. St. John may have preferred the 
independence of his own cozy rooms, but he did not feel 
at liberty to decline such an invitation, and he felt quite 
repaid for any small sacrifice of his own comfort he may 
have made when, on the last evening of his stay, McClure 
said to him — they *were alone together — 

"And you still think you want to marry Lilian, Mr. St. 
John!" 

St. John blushed furiously. 

"I am beginning to think, sir," he began bravely, "that 
I have no right to marry her, for I see no way of taking 
care of her as she should be taken care of." 

"Oh, Lilian has money enough for both, if that 's what 
you mean," said McClure, knowing that he was offensive 
but greatly desiring to test St. John. 

"Not enough to provide a home for my wife," said St. 

John, bristling in a moment. * 
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"I beg your pardon; I understand very well that a 
man likes to provide for his wife himself, and I should not 
have liked it if you had felt otherwise ; I should not have 
thought you quite worthy of Lilian, whom I regard as one 
of the loveliest girls in the world.' ' 

There was no mistaking McClure's sincerity now, but 
St. John's only reply was another slow blush. 

"But, Mr. St. John," McClure went on, when he had 
waited a moment for the young clergyman's response, and 
saw none was forthcoming, "a man who has devoted his 
life to the work to which you have given yours has a right 
to expect that others will make suitable provision for him 
so that he may be able to take care of a wife properly. 
No one wants a clergyman to stop in the midst of his 
arduous labors for the care of souls, to engage in money- 
making for the sake of being able to care for a wife. If 
I remember the terms of our agreement accurately, when 
you were induced to come to Roaring Run, they were that 
you should have a home provided for you and a salary 
suitable to your other needs. If you marry, of course 
your present home is not suitable ; neither is your present 
salary. But you need not hesitate on that account. When- 
ever you and Lilian feel that you are ready to take 'the 
irrevocable step,' a home will be provided for you and 
your salary will be made whatever you yourself think 
it ought to be. I have a house in mind that I think would 
make you a suitable home, but as I am not quite certain 
that I can secure it I will not tell you about it yet. How- 
ever, the uncertainty need not deter you; if the house is 
not ready for you, you and Lilian can stay at the Manor 
until it is ready." 

St. John was not very fluent in expressing his thanks 
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and appreciation, but McClure understood and liked him 
the better for his lack of fluency. 

The substance of this conversation left St. John a very 
happy man. Constance noticed his air of repressed exal- 
tation, the elasticity of his step, the buoyancy of all his 
movements as those of one from whom a great load had 
been lifted, and wondered a little. But St. John did not 
allow her to wonder long. He took the first opportunity, 
after McClure 's departure, to tell her of all McClure 's 
"goodness to him," he phrased it, with all the eloquence 
of gratitude and appreciation that had failed him in Mc- 
Clure 'b presence. Constance was almost as elated as St. 
John and she was a little surprised when she discovered 
that, while she rejoiced heartily with St. John in his joy, 
a part of her elation was due to the amiable and generous 
light in which McClure had appeared. She wondered a 
little if her talk with him under the apple-trees had thus 
borne fruit or whether the result would have been the 
same without the talk. 

Altogether, McClure was appearing in many new lights 
in this last visit. She had long since ceased to say to 
herself that she detested the man ; she was even beginning 
now to admit to herself that with all his faults she really 
liked him. She liked to talk to him; he was stimulating 
as a talker — at times he was more, he was challenging — 
and Constance enjoyed accepting the challenge ; it put her 
on her mettle. They even ventured now, at times, to dis- 
cuss equal suffrage without rancor and without acerbity. 

Constance had spent most of the five days of this visit 
of McClure 's in the apple orchard superintending the 
selecting and packing of those precious boxes of fancy 
Roaring Bun apples, and it had been hard work. But 
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when milking called the men to the dairy and evening 
chores, and preparations for supper called farmer's wives 
home — she was free, and the revivifying effects of a warm 
bath always brought her down-stairs so thoroughly re- 
freshed that the three men — sure to be gathered around the 
cozy tea-table — did not dream that their dainty and fresh- 
looking hostess was a weary woman exhausted by her hard 
labor in the orchard. 

At tea on the last afternoon of her five days' hard work, 
Constance was more than usually radiant. Tomorrow 
should be a holiday, for the boxes of perfect apples were 
packed and ready for market; George could superintend 
the rest. The work in the apple orchard had grown harder 
each day that she returned to it, until it had become almost 
distasteful; she was like a child set free from school for 
a vacation this afternoon. 

They had drifted away from the topic of apples — an all 
engrossing one to Constance just now — to the subject of 
equal suffrage, always absorbing to her. Their discussion 
had been a long and exciting one, with McClure generally 
" browbeating" her, she called it. But she thought she was 
presenting an unanswerable argument when she demanded 
severely : 

"How would you like to be governed arbitrarily by laws 
in the making of which you had had no hand?" 

"I am." 

Constance's eyes widened with that childlike look of 
questioning that was irresistible to McClure. 

"I don't understand," she said. 

"I haven't the slightest hand in making the laws by 
which I 'm controlled, and it is the very smallest percentage 
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of the men of the present that had anything to do with 
the making of ' man-made' laws. Yet we are as arbitrarily 
governed by laws, in the making of which we have had no 
hand, as any woman is. Moreover, I don't want a hand 
in making them. I should have little respect for a law 
made by a 'prentice hand like myself; I want laws made 
by experts and the most skilled experts, at that. It is 
no light matter to make a law that will work. Most of our 
laws that amount to anything, the great fundamentals, no 
living man had anything to do with the making of. They 
came down to us from Moses, the great law-giver, from 
the Romans, the legal luminaries of the world, from 
Napoleon, whose code was modified from Moses and the 
Romans. And yet no man rebels against those laws because 
he had no hand in the making of them." 

Constance laughed and handed him a smoking muffin, 
that Black Betty had just brought in. 

"Please stop talking a while and try Betty's muffins 
while they 're hot. I 'm silenced and almost convinced, 
but I 'm of 'my own opinion still.' " 

"And always will be, I suppose, for 'when a woman 
will, she will, you may depend on 't. And when she won't 
she won't, and there 's an end on 't.' " 

"I 'm glad there 's an end on 't," said the Honorable 
Helen, breaking what was for her an unusually long 
silence. "I 've always supposed I was a suffragist, but 
I don't know what I am now. My head 's in a whirl and 
I 'm not sure but I 'm standing on it instead of on my 
feet. Only, if I were, I suppose my brain would be under- 
standing, and that it 's not, most emphatically." 

They all laughed, Harding with the smile of a proud 
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mother whose child had said something clever. Harding 
had arrived at the fatuous stage where everything the 
Honorable Helen said was witty to him. 

4 'By the way," said McClure, "I came up the Seven 
Bridges road this morning and found the walnut trees 
swarming with boys, and such a noise! You could hear 
their shrill voices for a mile, chattering like magpies and 
cackling like hens. Do you allow them to rifle your trees 
like that?" 

"I pay them for it," said Constance. 
Pay them!" McClure ejaculated. 
Yes, I 'm going to market my nuts and I Ve engaged 
boys to do the harvesting." 

"What do you pay the youngsters?" 

"I really didn't know what to pay them, but I made 
a tentative price and I can judge from their first day's 
work whether I 'm underpaying or overpaying." 
Do you mind divulging your system?" 
Not at all. Each boy is furnished with a bag and a 
bushel measure. He gathers his nuts in a bag and, as he 
hulls them, puts them into a bushel measure. He is paid 
so much a bushel for hulled nuts ; twenty cents for walnuts, 
twenty-five for hickory-nuts and shellbarks, and thirty-five 
for chestnuts." 

"Will you get anything out of it?" 

"I hope so. I Ve made arrangements with a Baltimore 
firm to pay me forty-five cents for walnuts, sixty cents 
for plain hickory-nuts and seventy for shellbarks, and 
ninety cents for chestnuts — F.O.B. at Oak Ridge." 

"Well, that sounds as if you might make something," 
said McClure, "though I suppose it depends upon how 
many nuts you harvest. The rascals may get tired of their 
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job and throw it up. And tell me, please, what do they 
do with their nuts after they 've filled their bushel measure ? 
and how ean you know that each youngster reports his 
number of bushels correctly !" 

1 ' They empty their bushel measures when they 're filled, 
into barrels and Reddy is on hand with book and pencil to 
keep each boy's record." 

"I didn't see him — that is, I don't know Reddy, but 
I did n 't see any man about. Do you suppose he 's 
shirking ? ' ' 

Constance knew well why Mr. McClure had not seen 
Reddy. She answered hastily : 

"Oh, no, Reddy never shirks. He was up in a tree, I 
suppose, helping some little fellow that couldn't do as 
well as the rest. ' ' 

"You give him a fine reputation. I 've always wanted 
to make Reddy 's acquaintance, you know, and now you 
whet my desire." 

"You shall, some day." 

' ' I 'm not sure about it. There 's something mysterious 
about Reddy. I begin to believe he 's a myth or wears a 
cap that renders him invisible to mortal eyes." 

"Did n't you say, Constance," inquired Helen, "that 
you were going out to-morrow morning to see how the boys 
are getting on f Suppose you invite Mr. McClure and the 
rest of us to go with you on your tour of inspection ; then 
you can introduce Reddy to him. I 've seen him, Mr. 
McClure, and I can assure you it 's not an invisible head- 
covering he wears, but an extraordinarily brilliant one." 

"Will you take us, Mrs. Sinclair 1" asked McClure. 
" I 'm bound to fathom this mystery of a red-headed preux 
chevalier/ 9 
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"I can trust Reddy for taking care of himself," thought 
Constance swiftly, and she answered without any ap- 
parent hesitation: "With all my heart. Can you be 
ready by nine!" 

However, in thinking it over, she concluded it was not 
fair to Reddy to let Mr. McClure come upon him unwarned. 
He might hide in the tree-tops, but walnut trees were rather 
thinly foliaged and might not conceal him; or, if they 
did, she would still be compelled to call him down, since 
McClure was going on the expedition for the expressed 
purpose of an introduction to Reddy. 

Accordingly, when her tea party had gone, she called 
up the farm-house and left instructions with the farmer's 
wife to send Reddy up to the office at half -past six in the 
evening. 

Reddy came in at the appointed hour, debonair in man- 
ner, and neatly scrubbed and brushed as to person. 

"I have sent for you, Reddy, to inquire how the nutting 
went to-day, and whether you think the little fellows are 
going to hold out to finish it all up," she said, after she 
had asked him to sit down and he had taken a chair with 
none of the awkwardness that might have been expected 
from a country boor. ' ' More of the air of a gentleman mak- 
ing an afternoon call on one of his friends," she said to her- 
self with some satisfaction ; everything tended to confirm 
her theories of Reddy. 

"I cannot tell how they will hold out, of course," he 
began with his natural voice and accent. "They have 
worked well to-day and it has been hard work. My book 
shows sixty-five bushels." 

"I 'm glad," said Constance, determined to get in her 
warning at once before anything might occur to switch 
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her from the topic, " I 'm glad they are making good. 
Mr. McClure was rather skeptical of my getting much real 
work out of a lot of boys. We are all coming down to 
see them at work to-morrow morning, and I hope they '11 
be doing their best when we arrive. And, by the way, 
Keddy, Mr. McClure has been wanting to meet you for some 
time. I think he was much impressed by your singing 
when he was here in June, and I have promised him an 
int roduction to-morrow. ' ' 

Her eyes were resting on him naturally — not at all as 
one watching for signs of emotion — and she could not be 
mistaken in the stiffening of every muscle of face and form, 
the sudden pallor followed by the swift rush of blood under 
the tan and freckles. But Reddy was game. His eyes 
met hers in a steely bravado. 

"All right, ma'am, pleased to meet him," he said, and 
now, recalled to his role by the mention of McClure 's name, 
speech and accent were of the rudest. 

They talked a few minutes of the nutting and the boys, 
Reddy evidently with straying attention. "This is my 
chance, I shall never have a better one," thought Constance, 
as she watched him holding himself under rigid control, 
no doubt revolving plans for escape from this threatened 
jpeeting while struggling to keep his attention fixed on what 
Constance was saying to him. Yet she hesitated. This 
was no easy task she had set herself, and it was of a kind 
to which she was strongly averse by nature. If Reddy 
was undergoing a struggle, as Constance was sure he was, 
she too was suffering mighty throes of indecision and dis- 
taste. But the deed must be done, there was no help in 
delay. 

"Reddy," she said suddenly, and some quality of her 
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voice a faint tremor of apprehension, perhaps, made him 
look up quickly, swift suspicion in his glance. "I have 
been wanting to talk to you for some time on another mat* 
ter. Do you think it is quite right, Reddy, to act toward 
Betty as you are doing! It has troubled me very much 
to see George so distressed and Betty so foolish, and even 
more to feel that one who has had the advantages you have 
evidently had should act so unworthily. You must have 
known that before you began to flatter Betty by your at- 
tentions she was virtually engaged to George, and with 
George it was a serious affair." 

"How do you know it 's not with me!" asked Reddy, 
gruffly. "All 's fair in love, I s'pose." 

"Because I think Betty is not of the class that would win 
your serious attentions," said Constance. 

"You flatter me," said Reddy, with a half -sneer, and 
forgetting, for a moment, that the expression was not one 
he would be likely to use in his assumed character. But 
remembering himself quickly he added: "I guess folks 
round here think Betty 's a nuff sight too good for the likes 
o' me." 

No, I don't call it flattery," said Constance steadily. 

Betty is too good for you as long as you persist in as- 
suming a character that does not belong to you, but I am 
hoping that some day you will come to a better mind and 
go back to the class where you belong and to the people who 
love you; somewhere there must be some." 

For a moment Reddy 's eyes fell and his lip quivered, 
Constance fancied, though he managed to say, a trifle un- 
steadily : 

"I don't see where you got that idee from about my 
class. * ' 
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"You have betrayed yourself more than once, Reddy. I 
do not suppose it 's ever possible to maintain a disguise 
perfectly, every moment.' ' 

"Whatcher think I want of a disguise? Quality folks 
has queer notions/ ' Reddy persisted, but not daring to lift 
his eyes higher than the little knot of crape that ornamented 
Constance's dress at the neck. 

"I don't know, Reddy; I wish you would tell me," said 
Constance, wistfully; for to her Reddy was no longer the 
rough farm-hand but Mr. McClure's nephew, for whom he 
mourned hopelessly. "I do not know why you are in 
hiding. If it is. for anything you have done, I wish you 
would tell me — or Mr. McClure — and let us see if we can- 
not make it right. If you have done no wrong and it is 
for some other reason you are in hiding, then, still more, 
tell us and let us help you. Is there no father, or mother, 
or sister somewhere, loving you and mourning for you as 
one dead?" 

Reddy was beyond speech. His eyes were on the cap 
he held in his hands, the veins in his temples stood out in 
knotted cords, and his face was a dark purple in his des- 
perate effort at self-control. Suddenly a bright drop fell 
on the rough fustian of his cap ; Reddy sprang to his feet, 
and muttering an incoherent apology rushed blindly from 
the room, leaving Constance to agonies of apprehension 
lest, in her anxiety, she had defeated her own purpose and 
Reddy would seek a new and safer hiding-place. She was 
still pondering it anxiously and wondering what she could 
do to undo the mischief she feared she had done, when 
below the office windows she heard little Dick's shrill 
whistle coming up the hill. Dick was the farmer's lad and 
also general messenger-boy about the place. No doubt he 
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had finished his after-supper chores at home and was on 
his way tp pay an evening visit to one of his chums living 
up the road toward Auburn. She opened the window and 
called to him, and Dick came obediently but as slowly and 
reluctantly as if he had been a regulation city messenger- 
boy. 

"Dick, would you like to earn a dime?" asked Constance, 
as he came in. 

"Yes 'm," said Dick, brightening at once and working 
his bare toes spasmodically in his eagerness for the tempting 
bait. 

"Sit down a moment, then, and wait till I write a note 
I want you to carry down to the farm-house to Reddy. 
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"Deab Reddy," she wrote, "I 'm sorry if I distressed 
you. I did not mean to pry into your secrets, I only hoped 
you would confide in me and let me help you; but if you 
would rather not, it is all right and I will never worry you 
again about it, 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Constance Sinclair." 

It was the kind of note she would have written to any 
friend and she knew Reddy would recognize it as such. 

Fifteen minutes later, sitting at dinner, she heard Dick's 
shrill whistle again, and excusing herself to Helen she left 
the table and opened the window. 

"Did you deliver my note, Dickie?" she called. 

"Yes 'm," answered Dick; "but Reddy wa'n't to hum 
and I left ut with Ma. ' ' 

"Anything the matter?" asked Aunt Helen, noting Con- 
stance's perturbed expression as she took her seat again. 
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" Nothing much, I hope," answered Constance, "but 
I'ma little worried about Reddy . ' ' 

She was saying to herself: "Can he have gone already? 
Mr. McClure will never forgive me when I tell him how 
I have bungled his private concerns. I should have con- 
fided my surmises to him and allowed him to manage his 
own affairs for himself. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE TRUOE OF GOD 

CONSTANCE had no way of finding out whether or 
not Reddy had gone until the milking-hour the 
next morning, and it was with some apprehension 
that she entered the dairy barn and glanced at once at 
Lady Gay's stall. Reddy was in his accustomed place; 
and, moreover, he was looking straight at her with a shy 
smile in his eyes, and a twisted one on his lips that Con- 
stance regarded as nothing less than adorable. 

Later, she stopped a moment at his stall, as she stopped 
at the stall of every milker, for a word with him. 

"Good morning Reddy," she said with an attempt at 
merely casual pleasantness of manner. "How is Lady Gay 
this morning V 9 

"Good morning, Mrs. Sinclair; Lady Gay is fine, thank 
you," he responded. And stopping his milking for a mo- 
ment, he took out a handkerchief, whose freshness and 
whiteness Constance noted, dried his hands on it, and drew 
from an inner pocket a sealed note, which he slipped 
quietly into her hand. Constance, in turn, slipped it 
quietly into the pocket of the rose-colored sweater she was 
wearing, and after a word or two more with him, rather 
desultory and inconsequent on both sides, passed on. 

There was no possible opportunity for reading the note 

until her tour of the farm was over and she was back in 
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her own room to dress for breakfast. But it was hardly out 
of her thoughts for a moment; she could scarcely wait to 
open it. Could it be possible Reddy had resolved to con- 
fide his story to her? Something in his shy smile made her 
think he had, and at the thought every pulse started to 
throbbing. What if she held in that little note in her 
pocket the solution of all this long mystery and sorrow 
about Hugh Riddle's disappearance, and she could find 
an opportunity this very morning, on their ride, to tell Mr. 
McClure and put an end to his unhappiness! 

She was positively trembling with eagerness when, safe 
in her own room, she drew the little note from her pocket 
and tore it open, noticing, as she did so, how like McClure 's 
the writing of the superscription was, and feeling that 
every sign but "made assurance doubly sure." She had 
so convinced herself that the note held Reddy 's life story, 
that she felt dazed, for a moment, when she opened it and 
found it contained but one line : 



"My dear Mrs. Sinclair: 

"Thank you for your note. 
"Very sincerely yours. 



" 'reddy.' " 



She looked at it long and stupidly as if determined to 
wrest from its blank page what she so much desired to 
know, and then she laughed. 

i i Reddy is a clever chap, 9 ' she said aloud, & la the Honor- 
able Helen, "but he might as well have told me his secret. 
I am more than ever sure he is Hugh Riddle. Mr. Mc- 
Clure, in his place, would have foiled me in the same fash- 
ion, and I have seen his face illuminated by just such a 



I 
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shy, sweet smile as Reddy 's wore this morning. And of 
one thing else there is no doubt: Reddy is a gentleman 
and knows the usages of society and I am tremendously 
relieved that he did not run away last night. Now for the 
walnuf-trees, and to see how he will evade his uncle; for 
he will, I know." N 

As the little party of four — St. John had begged off from 
the expedition — rode up the Seven Bridges' Road toward 
the walnut woods, Constance was still wondering about 
Reddy. It was barely possible, she thought, that he had 
decided to let the disclosure come naturally by meeting 
McClure. One thing was certain — if he had not so de- 
cided, they would not find him at the walnut-trees; trust 
him for that. 

They were still some distance away when the sounds of 
chattering and cackling, of which McClure had spoken, 
came shrilly to their ears. 

"Have you ever heard the like?" said McClure. 
"Sounds like a party of Brobdignagian squirrels, and when 
you see them at work, you will think it looks like a magni- 
fied ant-hill.' ' 

They came around the bend of the road a moment later 
and every sound ceased as if by magic. But the likeness 
to a magnified ant-hill remained ; the little fellows swarm- 
ing up the trees and down, busily pounding away on hulls, 
rushing to empty their filled measures into the barrels with 
a funny look of conscious virtue on each little face as, never 
a glance at the visitors, each boy worked harder and rushed 
faster. 

Where 's Reddy, Dickie?" asked Constance; for, as she 
had expected, there was no Reddy in sight. 
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Dickie, looking very proud, book and pencil in hand, 
was standing by a barrel half filled with nuts. 

' 'He 's gone to hunt up some more boys; he said we 
needed a lot more. But he ain't been gone but a minute 
an ' he said ef anybody ast, I was to say he 'd be back afore 
long." 

"And you 're keeping the record for him, are you, 
Dickie ?" 

"Yes 'm," said Dickie, proudly but shyly. 

They waited around a few minutes, the men chaffing the 
youngsters, who took it after their temperaments, some of 
them stolidly and some of them delightedly, and Constance 
on pins and needles lest Reddy should inopportunely re- 
turn. Greatly as she wished for the disclosure of his 
identity, for McClure 's sake even more than for Reddy 's, 
she did not wish the disclosure to take place in the presence 
of others. She was very sure McClure 's emotion, totally 
unprepared as he would be for such a denouement, would 
be overwhelming ; and she remembered the contrite apology 
McClure had said he longed to make to his nephew and 
which would be difficult for him to make and Reddy to 
receive before any hearers, no matter how sympathetic they 
might be. So as soon as she thought it would possibly do 
she said : 

' ' I don 't believe it will be of any use waiting for Reddy ; 
if he has gone to hunt up small boys it may take him all 
morning." 

"I told you so," said McClure, as they rode on amid a 
chorus of good-bys from the urchins. 'Tarn never to lay 
eyes on that mysterious Reddy; I feel it in my bones." 

Constance was sure he never would unless Reddy was 
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willing, and she was beginning to wonder whether she ought 
to take measures of coercion, or at least employ strategy, if 
Reddy should not be willing. 

The walnuts were beginning to lose their leaves and 
padded the road as it wound from one rustic bridge to 
another, with a soft golden carpet and the gold above and 
the gold below, flecked by a few stray beams, had all the 
effect of flooding sunshine. The fragrance of dying leaves 
and the pungent odor from the crushed green hulls of the 
walnuts were like the spices of Araby, and the crisp October 
air a sparkling elixir. Constance thought it must be due 
to the exhilarating effects of sparkling air and pungent 
odors and golden foliage that McClure was in such gay 
spirits. He was like a boy on a holiday. She had oc- 
casionally seen him in this boyish humor of gay insouciance 
and she had always liked it in him — liked it much better 
than the cynical air that aroused her resentment, or the 
stern, harsh air that half cowed her, or the flippant air 
of gallantry that she detested. Constance, herself, felt very 
care-free this morning, taking a rest day after her hard 
work in the orchard; and, Harding and Helen being also 
in the highest of spirits, the four rode on very happily till 
they came to where the trail through the woods led up from 
the Seven Bridges Road to the Northwestern Turnpike. 

Now there was one mood of McClure *s that Constance 
liked even better than his boyish one, though she had seen 
it even less often. But there were a few times, when he 
had been quietly earnest in his manner and unobtrusively 
sympathetic, when she had thought him altogether likeable. 
They had been talking as they came up toward the trail, of 
the profit Constance was to reap from her nuts, and Mc- 
Clure had made a swift computation. 
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" About six hundred and forty dollars," he said. "I 
don't think I need give up all hope yet of ousting you from 
the farm.'' 

"You men who are used only to big business despise the 
day of small things, but they count up in the end," Con- 
stance declared. "My nuts may just save the farm to 
me.'' 

"I 'm a veritable Shylock, you know; if you come one 
dollar short of clearing expenses, out you go." 

"Not really?" Constance was sometimes over-literal 
and she looked at him now with the wide, questioning eyes 
of a child. 

"Yes, really," shaking his head at her threateningly, but 
smiling at the delightful picture she presented. "I adviso 
you to use the timber, if you are in doubt; you know you 
have my full permission." 

"Not a stick of it!" said Constance, emphatically. 

And then they came to the trail. Neither of them 
had passed over it since that dreadful day in June, and 
silence fell between them as they turned into the grassy 
road leading up the mountain. It was impossible for either 
of them to speak; they were both living over again the 
horror of it. As they came to the chestnut-tree, across 
whose roots Constance had stumbled and fallen, with 
Hawley hot at her heels, she could not repress a strong 
shudder. 

* ' I hope you never come this way alone, Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' 
said McClure, in a low voice. 

"No, I have never been here since that day," said Con- 
stance, hardly speaking above a whisper, as if Hawley 
might be somewhere near to hear. 

They had left the chestnut-tree behind them, with all its 
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fateful associations, and in a few moments they were com- 
ing' out from the steep, grass-grown, and rocky trail upon 
the broader, sandy turnpike. It was near enough to noon 
for a streak of sunlight to be lying through the center of 
the road, and the hard-wood maples, scattered along these 
upper slopes, were a blaze of scarlet glory, mingling with 
the gold of the chestnuts and birches, the deep green of the 
hemlocks, and the glowing porphyry of oaks and hickories. 
Their cheerful glory seemed to strike McClure and Con- 
stance in the face as they emerged from the gloomy trail, 
and they stopped a moment to view the blaze of splendor 
crowding down upon them from the mountain side. From 
the trail, far below them, came the murmur of Harding's 
and the Honorable Helen's voices; a great hawk chased by 
kingbirds, far above them in the blue, darted from side to 
side, swooping downward and soaring upward to rid him 
of his small tormentors ; squirrels, waving the gray plumes 
of their splendid tails in the air, flashed across the road and 
raced swiftly up the opposite tree-trunks, fleeing from some 
immemorial foe of the under-world; a blackbird, gentle- 
manly villain of the feathered tribe, dashed down upon a 
flock of tiny mountain sparrows, at rest on a laurel bush, 
scattering them with his harsh, discordant cries and pour- 
ing a torrent of foul bird's billingsgate from his beautiful 
glossy throat as he put the sparrows to flight The world 
of birds and beasts seemed at war with one another. 

McClure turned to Constance. "Mrs. Sinclair, let us 
make a 'truce of God,' " he said in that quiet, friendly 
tone Constance liked so well. 

She looked up at him questioningly. 

"Sir Almroth Wright says," he answered her glance, 
' ' and I liked it better than anything I have read of his on 
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equal suffrage : ' Up to the present, in the whole civilized 
world there has ruled a truce of God as between man and 
woman. That truce is based upon the solemn covenant 
that, within the frontiers of civilization, the weapon of 
physical force may not be applied by man against woman 
nor by woman against man. Under this covenant the reign 
of force, which prevails in the world without, comes to an 
end when a man enters his household. Under this covenant, 
that half of the human race which most needs protection 
is raised up above the waves of violence. Under this coven- 
ant the full half of the program of Christianity has been 
realized, and a foundation has been laid upon which it may 
be possible to build higher, and perhaps finally in the ideal 
future to achieve the abolition of violence and war. Within 
the terms of this covenant everything that woman has re- 
ceived from man and everything that man receives from 
woman, is given as a free gift. ' ' ' 

There had been a thrill in his voice as he recited these 
words, and especially through the last sentences, that moved 
Constance strangely. She thought she understood that Mc- 
Clure was not now applying Sir Aknroth's words to the 
question of suffrage; there was a more direct personal ap- 
peal in his eyes as he waited quietly for her to reply. 

"I am not sure that I quite understand, 1 ' she said, 
hesitating. "That is, I do not understand the 'truce of 
God' between us— between you and me." 

"I do not know that you have intended it," he said 
with his friendly smile, "but I have often felt a certain 
hostility in your manner toward me. I am sure my 
brusqueness — my harshness, if you Hke — must often have 
offended you; apd particularly, I think, yon have some- 
times taken offense when we have been discussing equal 
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suffrage. Let us lay that all aside ; let us be friends, never 
misunderstanding one another. If I cannot come to your 
way of thinking not you to mine, let us each respect the 
opinions of the other and feel free to discuss them amicably. 
Shall we keep 'the truce of God' and be friends in more 
than name, Mrs. Sinclair ? " 

He said the last so earnestly that Constance was half 
frightened ; she was not quite sure just what he claimed for 
friendship. She was ready to swear amity and to include 
him among her list of friends, for she had begun to like 
him greatly, but would he be satisfied with that? 

While she still hesitated, her eyes on Bab's wavy mane, 
thinking hard and, for the moment, lost in thought, she was 
startled by his voice. 

"Well?" he persisted gently, and extending his hand, 
"are we to be friends, Mrs. Sinclair ?" 

She looked up quickly. There was the same shy smile 
in his eyes and the same twisted one on his lips that she 
had seen in Reddy's eyes and on Reddy 's lips that morning. 

"Are you waiting for us?" called the Honorable Helen, 
just coming into view, with Harding, around the last bend 
of the trail. 

And Constance hardly knew whether she was more glad 
or sorry for the interruption. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MCCLURE DROPS INTO VERSE AND REDDY SINGS "FAIR HARVARD 

THE interrupted pledge was never consummated. 
The four rode on together to the lodge-gates, 
where they separated with a promise to meet again 
for dinner at the manor. 

Now, dinner at the manor was likely to be a little formal, 
since the dining-room was almost of too stately proportions 
to make for coziness, but to-night the table was drawn up 
by the fireplace, with flames roaring up the wide chimney. 
Their coffee, cigarettes, and liqueurs they took in the great 
hall before another roaring fire; McClure had a sybarite's 
love of leaping flames. They lingered long around it ; each 
one loath to break up the little circle that would be slow in 
gathering again. McClure had said at dinner that it would 
be weeks, perhaps months, before he could expect to make 
another visit to the farm. It was now late in October and 
because there had been a change in administrations, be- 
cause there had been a split in the great party that had 
been so long in power and no one knew what the new Con- 
gress would do under a new leader who had already shown 
himself to be a man of strong convictions and with the 
courage of them, business was already beginning to feel 
panicky in the dread of the unknown that lay before it, 
and there were interests in Philadelphia that would demand 
McClure 's hand at the helm until a more Settled condition 
of affairs. 

Each one of his guests was regretting this for himself. 

325 
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St. John, aside from the affectionate regard and admira- 
tion such as a younger man often feels for an older one, 
and which he was beginning to entertain for McClure, was 
regretting the loosing of a close bond between himself and 
Lilian. Harding always hailed his friend's advent with 
delight and his departure with regret; now he added to 
this regret the other and more poignant one that the close 
intimacy of the last week with the cottage was at an end 
for a time; all association now must be limited to his 
weekly or semi-weekly calls with an occasional luncheon or 
dinner at The Hemlocks, As for the two women, Helen 
was feeling a frank regret that the pleasant intercourse of 
the last few days was over, and Constance a vague one — 
for what, she hardly knew. The little circle had grown 
more rapidly into an intimate and friendly camaraderie 
of friendship in this last week than in all the weeks that 
had preceded. 

There was no vagueness in McClure 's feeling. He knew 
exactly what he was regretting and why, and his feeling 
was as much more intense than the others as his uncer- 
tainty regarding Constance's feeling for him was greater 
than the uncertainty of the others. St. John of course felt 
no uncertainty as to Lilian's feeling for him, and Harding 
probably very little as to the state of the Honorable Helen's 
affections; had McClure but known that Constance was 
feeling regret, even a vague one, he might have been 
happier. He saw no signs of any, and Jie made a tentative 
effort at discovering his position with her by saying, in the 
casual manner of a landlord to his agent : 

"Mrs. Sinclair, I shall want to hear of the success of 
your venture in nuts, when you know what you will make; 
write me about it, if you please." 
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If he had hoped to see some signs of confusion in Con- 
stance at his suggestion that she should write him— he had 
never before asked her to write him of the farm's affairs — 
he was disappointed. She answered as casually: 

* ' Certainly, if you wish. And I will let you know atyrat 
the apples also, if you like." 

''Thank you, I should like, very much," he answered, 
to himself pronouncing his tentative effort a failure, but 
hoping much from a prospective correspondence that he 
promised himself should be, on his side at least, not too 
strictly confined to business. 

It was for the sake of prolonging this last evening that 
McClure had decided to take the early morning train in- 
stead of the midnight one. He was glad for another reason 
than for the prolonged evening when, next morning, he sat 
at breakfast by the wide window of the diner, and later by 
the window in his sleeper section and watched the unrolling 
of a wonderful panorama. Sliding swiftly down the steep 
mountain grades, the stately ranges, garbed in splendor, 
circling slowly about them as they whirled around danger- 
ous curves, and Lost River, foaming and turbulent from its 
swift descent, racing along by the side of the gliding train, 
he felt dazed with beauty. He had never before passed 
through the mountains by daylight at this season of the 
year and he said to himself: "It is enough to make the 
most hardened skeptic believe in a heaven of beauty and a 
God who loves His creature and has set him in an earthly 
paradise. ' ' 

Then swiftly into this paradise flashed the vision of 
Constance as he had seen her yesterday morning in the 
midst of just such a blazon of splendor, sitting her beau- 
tiful and spirited Kentucky mare with the grace and ease 
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of an accomplished horsewoman, her golden-brown lashes 
lying on her golden-brown cheek through which the warm 
red blood was pulsing as he made his plea for friendship. 

He dwelt long on the exquisite vision, with tender and 
daring fancies racing through his brain, until his pulses 
were leaping and bounding, and the blood coursing through 
his veins more swiftly and tumultuously than Lost River 
was racing at his side. 

He started, suddenly recalled to his surroundings, and 
glanced furtively about him, wondering if any of his fellow- 
travelers had been observing him, and if, by chance, his 
face had mirrored his dreams. But the occupants of the 
car were each absorbed in his own interests of boot or 
newspaper, to beguile the tedium of the way ; he stealthily 
drew a note-book from his pocket and began to write. 
There was no apparent reason why his action should have 
been a stealthy one, but McClure knew that he would 
very much dislike to be discovered in his present occupa- 
tion, and he often glanced up furtively from his writing — 
slow and labored it seemed to be — to assure himself that 
he was still unobserved. 

For McClure was writing poetry. That is what he called 
it, though he knew, when he had finished it and read it 
through, that it was very poor stuff, indeed. But there 
was one amazing thing about it to him : it was the very first 
verse he had ever attempted to write. His boyish sweet- 
hearts — he had had many of them — the maturer charms of 
Miss Barton, had never inspired him to attempt such flights, 
and poor as he knew his verses to be, before he finally put 
his note-book back in his pocket he read them over with a 
half-shamed throb of pride, a half-suppressed lilt of ex- 
ultation : 
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The witching of a coat of tant 
'Twill hale the heart from any man. 
When 'neath the tan the blood runs warm, 
Breathes not the soul can fend such charm. 

And eyes that glow with lambent fire 
Or flash the steel-blue spark of ire 
Or, sometimes, with a lowered lid 
Confess a warmer glow lies hid, 

While lashes gold on golden cheek 
As loud as words, of love may speak. 
What heart so proud would not surrender 
With joy to such a vision tender? 

As he read them over for the last time before putting 
his book away, the twisted smile was on his lips. And not 
for any satisfaction in his production, but for joy in the 
vision he had summoned before him. 

At home, on Roaring Run Farm, Constance had no time 
for idle dreaming, but more than once, in the midst of the 
work into which she had plunged to satisfy the restlessness 
that possessed her, there flashed the vision of McClure as 
he sat his spirited Chestnut King, the blazing mountain be- 
hind him, waiting with that shy smile in his eyes for her 
answer to his plea for friendship. She had hardly known 
at the time whether she was glad or sorry at Aunt Helen 's 
interruption ; she knew now that with all her heart she was 
sorry. She would like to have such a man, so strong, so 
masterful, for a friend. Would he ever ask for her friend- 
ship again? More than likely he would forget all about 
her in these long months — he was not to be back until 
spring, he had said — spent in the rush and whirl of city 
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life, the storm and stress of managing great business enter- 
prises in times of crisis. 

A long day lay before the Honorable Helen and Con- 
stance. Part of the morning they spent in the orchard, 
watching the loading of five hundred boxes on wagons 
ready for the start to Oak Ridge immediately after the 
early farm dinner, and now, by eleven o'clock, they were 
back at the cottage, Constance with her restlessness still 
unsatisfied and a great desire to go down to the walnut- 
trees and see Reddy. She said to herself that of course she 
must look after the nut-harvesting, but more than that she 
felt it her duty to improve every opportunity of getting 
acquainted with Iteddy and winning his confidence. She 
was not quite satisfied with her own explanations of her 
desire to see Reddy, but she convinced herself so trifling a 
matter needed no explanation. 

"Will you go with me! " she asked Helen. "I am going 
to walk and it 's a grand morning for walking." 

But Helen thought her walk to the orchard and back had 
been constitutional enough for one morning and Constance 
swung off alone down the Seven Bridges Road at a quick 
stride, for by twelve o'clock Reddy and the boys would be 
off to dinner and she did n't want to miss them. 

The walnut-trees were a short mile from the house. 
Fifteen minutes' walk brought her into the midst of the 
clamor, with Reddy making more noise than all the rest, as 
he sang "Fair Harvard" at the top of his beautiful voice 
from the top of the tallest tree, with the boys joining in the 
chorus. He caught a glimpse of Constance and with a 
word to the boys that produced dead silence in an instant, 
he slipped down the tree and stood before her, cap in hand, 
a smile on his lips and a twinkle in his eye. He had been 
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caught in the act. A few days ago he would not have dared 
to sing * ' Fair Harvard ' * anywhere within earshot ; now he 
no longer cared. It was equivalent to an admission that 
Constance had been right in her surmises, but Reddy had 
determined to admit it, at least to the extent of using the 
speech and the manners of a gentleman when he was in her 
presence. 

Reddy had had a hard fight with himself, on that night 
after Constance's talk with him. He had left her office 
in a blind rush, determined, for a moment, to seek the ut- 
termost parts of the earth rather than ever again go near 
her. Anger, remorse, and sorrow were the almost equal 
concomitants of his emotion. He was angry that any 
stranger should dare to speak to him of his most intimate 
affairs; he was filled with remorse when he thought of the 
life he had led for the past three years, and he longed with 
an unspeakable sorrow once more to know the love of sister 
and mother. When, three years before, he had rushed from 
his uncle's presence in a towering rage at him and at all 
mankind, he had deliberately determined to throw his life 
away; his uncle thought him vile, he would become so. 
He had traveled on foot for days, leading the life of a 
tramp and glorying in his experiences — footsore, hungry, 
often treated with contempt, rarely with kindness. He 
had not started for his uncle's farm, but after leaving 
Washington and following the railroad, as is the custom of 
tramps, he came, after a few days, into the heart of the 
wild mountains. Reddy had the soul of a poet and his soul 
was ravished. Coming suddenly one day upon the little 
town of Oak Ridge, he recognized the name as the station 
for Roaring Run. He had never visited the farm, no one 
there knew him or had ever heard of him, and it was the 
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last spot in the world where his uncle would think of look- 
ing for him. The irony of seeking such sanctuary de- 
lighted his sense of the paradoxical; he would hire out as 
a common farm-hand, and go to the devil — as he firmly in- 
tended to do — surrounded by the eternal hills, whose 
majesty and beauty he had always loved. 

Two things prevented Eeddy from going to the bad quite 
as quickly or quite as thoroughly as he had intended. One 
was that he found on the farm a beautiful woman and, as 
he firmly believed, a very unhappy one. How could she be 
otherwise, with a husband brutalized by drink and shut off 
from all association with people of her class ? She had al- 
ways a kindly smile and word for every farm-hand, and 
Eeddy, who cherished secretly a romantic ideal of her, 
sought occasions to meet the smile and chivalrously deter- 
mined to be on watch to protect or defend her should the 
need arise. When Sinclair came to a sudden and violent 
end Eeddy was not sorry, believing that Mrs. Sinclair was 
probably set free from an intolerable bondage, though re- 
gretting much that now she would be going back to her own 
people, as he supposed of course she would. When he 
found she was to take charge of the farm he was delighted 
because it would keep her for a while longer at Boaring 
Bun — he had no faith in her ultimate success. His jealousy 
of Oeorge and his determination to make him trouble with 
Betty dated from the appointment of George as foreman 
and his resulting intimacy with Mrs. Sinclair, and he almost 
hated George when he heard of how he had rescued Mrs. 
Sinclair from the hands of Hawley at that first interview; 
why could not he have been on the spot in George's place? 

Mrs. Sinclair had been the first of the safeguards that 
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had prevented Reddy from going to destruction; the hills 
were the second. 

He knew and loved each hill within a radius of twenty 
miles. On holidays, when he was supposed to be in the 
saloons of Oak Ridge with some boon companions, as he 
sometimes was, he was often, instead, tramping the hills, 
making the acquaintance of new peaks and ridges. From 
their summits a wonderful world lay spread out below 
him, and his spirit, saturated with beauty and. grandeur, 
reached out dumbly toward the great things that something 
within him assured him he could attain to if he would. 

Now, while tramping for miles through the forest, he 
had come to a definite conclusion : he would leave Roaring 
Run. Somewhere in the world there must be a career open 
to him, and he would seek it under an assumed name — he 
was already wearing one alias, he could easily adopt an- 
other — and if success, and perhaps fame, came to him, 
sometime in the dim future he would make himself known 
to his mother and sister, to his uncle and to Mrs. Sinclair. 
If failure came, then no one should ever hear of him 
again. 

He returned to the farm-house exhausted with his long 
tramp and the emotions he had been experiencing, deter- 
mined to snatch an hour of sleep and then, with the 
familiar bundle on his back that he had carried in his 
tramping-days, steal out, long before daylight, and with 
his face to the West — where opportunities for young men 
lay thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, he had been taught to 
believe — say farewell to Roaring Run forever. 

In this mood he stole quietly into his room— occupied by 
three others but with the decent equipment of a single bed 
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for each — and by the light from an old moon, just risen 
and flooding his eastern window, discovered Constance's 
note 'pinned to his pillow. He managed to decipher it 
without other light than the moon's and in a moment un- 
derwent a complete revulsion of feeling. He would stay in 
Roaring Run. He would live down the reputation he had 
made for himself of a wild, reckless, lawless farm-hand. 
He would save every cent of his wages and mahe himself 
so valuable on the farm that his wages would be increased ; 
and every cent he saved he would invest in mountain land. 
He knew where mountain farms lay back from the main 
roads that could be bought for a song and in time he would 
have as large an estate as his Uncle Jock's. This would 
be better than going west ; surer, safer, and, in the end, as 
profitable, and he would not have to leave Mrs* Sinclair 
and his mountains. 

With his new resolves came a minor one, also — to return 
to the speech and the manners of a gentleman, if he had not 
forgotten them. Even with his associates on the farm he 
would drop the carefully cultivated speech of a boor and 
let them think what they would. Moreover, he would no 
longer repel the friendly advances of St. John, whom he 
had liked from the first ; he would accept the invitations to 
visit his rooms and use his books, and his heart beat a 
little faster at the thought of diving once more into pages 
that he loved as he loved his mountains. He would never, 
of course, let either St. John or Mrs. Sinclair know his 
relationship to McClure — he did not dream that Constance 
had long since divined it — but he was willing they should 
guess he was a gentleman born and it would certainly be 
delightful if he could thus be admitted to their companion- 
ship on terms of equality. 
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Therefore, as he slipped from the walnut-tree, he stood 
before Constance with the easy grace of a gentleman, cap 
in hand, and the twinkle in his eye that claimed from her a 
social equality. This was a new Reddy to Constance and a 
delightful one. Her heart went out to him strongly; she 
would win him yet to his mother and sister — and to his 
uncle. 

' ' I did not hear from the walnuts yesterday, Reddy, ' ' she 
began, "and so I Ve come down to inquire about them. 
We were sorry to miss you yesterday morning and Mr. 
McClure was especially disappointed." 

"I was sorry, too," said Reddy, with easy mendacity. 
"If I had known at what hour to expect you I could have 
postponed my errand." 

Constance knew very well he had waited to be off until he 
heard the sounds of their approach, but she could excuse his 
small invention, since necessity was its mother. 

"Did you find any boys?" she asked. 

"A few, but I 'm afraid, Mrs. Sinclair, we shall have to 
press the men into service as soon as you can spare them 
from the apples. The little fellows are doing pretty well, 
but it 's hard work to be kept at so continuously, and I 
think I can already see signs of their zeal beginning to flag. 
That is why I was teaching them to sing 'Fair Harvard 1 : 
it *s easy to work to music." 

"Where did you learn it, Reddy?" Constance asked with 
a twinkle in her eye that matched Reddy 's own. 

"Where do you suppose, Mrs. Sinclair?" 

"At Harvard." 

"You suppose correctly, Mrs. Sinclair." 

"Thank you Reddy," said Constance, gravely. "I ap- 
preciate very much your being willing to own it. ' * 
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Reddy was on the point of telling her that he was willing 
to confess everything to her, so bewitching did she look 
to his eyes that were sick for a sight of people of his own 
class. She was only a year or two older than Reddy, but 
he was not in the least inclined to be sentimental about her. 
Romantic ! Yes ; but it was a romance mingled with rever- 
ence — the chivalrous feeling that a knight errant might 
entertain for a damsel in distress; the devotion of one of 
the Old Guard for his Emperor at Waterloo ; the adoration 
of a good Catholic for the Madonna. 

As for Constance, she could not understand the warm 
feeling in her heart for Reddy. It was not exactly sisterly : 
young as she was, it was more motherly than sisterly; it 
Was a tenderness that almost amounted to pain. Could it 
be because she knew he was Mr. McClure's nephew, and 
knew how his uncle loved and mourned him? 

But if Reddy was at the point of confession, he got no 
further, for at that moment there came the sound of the 
dinner-bell, hung on the ridge-pole of the farm-house, borne 
faintly through the still October air. Down from the trees 
swarmed the boys, yelling like a band of young Apaches, 
and five or six of the youngest, going Reddy *s way, crowd- 
ing about him to be the first to seize his hand, unabashed 
even by the presence of Mrs. Sinclair. 

Reddy released himself with a dexterity Constance ad- 
mired and the youngsters did not resent. 

' * Silence, boys ! ' ' he called in the voice of a stentor, that 
brought instantly a stillness broken only by the sound of 
dropping nuts. "WherQ are your manners, sirs? Don't 
you see Mrs. Sinclair is present? " 

The boys looked abashed and hung their heads, and those 
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who lived in the opposite direction of Auburn began to 
slink off toward home. 

"Mrs. Sinclair/ 9 said Reddy, turning to Constance and 
using now his Chesterfieldian tones, "will you accept the 
convoy of a band of youngsters whose manners may be a 
little rude but whose hearts are of gold?" 

"Yes," said Constance, extending a hand each to the 
two smallest boys. ' ' Dickie, you take one of my hands and 
Bobby the other and two of you take Reddy 's. The rest 
of you come along and we 11 sing 'Fair Harvard' all the 
way home." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

AN ENGAGEMENT DINNER 

CONSTANCE was not the woman to yield long to 
the restlessness that possessed her the first day or 
two after McClure's departure, and mountains of 
work were proving a splendid panacea for the restlessness. 
Every day now saw wagon-loads of apples off for Oak 
Ridge and occasionally a wagon loaded with bags, whose 
knobby surfaces proclaimed them stuffed with nuts, fol- 
lowed in the wake of the apples. 

By the end of the first week in November the apple 
harvest was over and the whole force of men and women 
was turned to the harvesting of the chestnuts. The regi- 
ment of boys, somewhat dwindled as to number and much 
crippled as to efficiency, was dismissed with bulging pocket- 
books and an inflated sense of their own importance in the 
world of finance and business enterprise. 

Reddy was still in charge of the nut-harvesting — under 
the general supervision of George, of course — and was giv- 
ing great satisfaction in that and in every respect, so 
George reported. He no longer spent evenings and holi- 
days with riotous companions at Oak Ridge or mountain 
stills; he was absolutely faithful and reliable in his work 
and "smart as a steel trap." Constance thought it rather 
fine in George to give so good a report of one who had been 

his rival. She hoped that Reddy had given up all that 
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nonsense about Betty, though if he had, she had heard 
nothing of it. But when George, blushing to the roots of 
his hair, that was almost as red as Beddy's, blurted out 
desperately: "An' he don't bother Betty no more, Mrs. 
Sinclair, an' — an' — Betty an' me 's engaged!" Constance 
hardly knew whether to be more delighted at this consum- 
mation of George's happiness or at the conclusive evidence 
of Beddy's "reform." Every day was proving that her 
talk with him had borne fruit. 

"And, Gteorge," she said, after she had congratulated 
him warmly, "we will have an engagement dinner. You 
and Betty shall come to dinner to-morrow evening at the 
cottage, at seven-thirty, if you will, and I will invite Mr. 
St. John." 

George was overwhelmed — almost too bashful to accept 
such honors but, also, too proud to refuse them. 

"And how would you like to have me ask Beddy, also, 
George? Then there will be just six of us, a very good 
number for dinner." 

"First rate, ma'am," said George, so cordially that Con- 
stance saw there was no shadow of jealousy left in his 
heart. 

After her impulsive invitation had been given Constance 
had some doubts as to the wisdom of it. George and Betty 
would probably be stiff, embarrassed and unhappy, and she 
was not sure but even Beddy had forgotten how to act at a 
dinner-table. Helen was quite sure she had been foolish 
but promised to stand by and help her through the ordeal. 
To account for her invitation to Beddy Constance felt it 
necessary to confide to both Helen and St. John so much of 
Beddy's history as to say he had confessed to her that he 
was a gentleman by birth. Neither St. John nor Miss Tre- 
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mayne connected Reddy in any way with the communica- 
tion Harding once had made them concerning Mr. McClure's 
nephew. They had both supposed, at the time, that Hard- 
ing was speaking of his death. St. John knew from Lilian 
herself that she had lost a brother three years before, and 
he knew that her brother's death, as he supposed it to be, 
was a peculiarly painful subject to Lilian, therefore he had 
avoided it. Had Harding been present he would probably 
have made his inferences at once, but Harding was not 
present and Constance had taken the precaution to say to 
St. John and Miss Tremayne that this was Reddy 's secret, 
not hers, and to be confided to no one. 

"Not even to Doctor Harding ?" asked Helen. "It 
would make such an exciting story, and you know we all 
laughed at your persisting in calling Reddy a gentleman in 
disguise. ' ' 

"No, not even to Doctor Harding. I have Reddy 's per- 
mission to tell you two, since he is to meet you at dinner, 
but no one else." 

But after the first awkwardness of the two guests of 
honor had been overcome the little dinner proved a great 
success — due, Constance had to confess, almost more to 
Reddy 's tact than her own. Her invitation to Reddy had 
been conveyed in a note sent the morning before to the 
chestnut woods by Dickie, who, now that the men were 
doing the nut-harvesting, was relegated once more to the 
post of messenger-boy. Reddy had stopped in at the 
office on his way to the farm-house at noon to thank Con- 
stance and accept her invitation and there was no question 
of the pleasure it gave him. Eyes shining, his whole face 
in a transparent glow, he was a different Reddy from the 
one Constance had used to think surly and boorish. Also, 
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at noon, he had telephoned to Washington for a corsage 
bouquet of orchids and lilies-of-the-valley to arrive the next 
morning, and he had sent them down to Betty in time to 
be worn at dinner. Miss Tremayne had sent her a string 
of gold beads, Mr. St. John a prettily bound prayer-book, 
and Constance a tea-set from her own china-closet of very 
pretty Minton ware, and Betty, who was a diligent reader 
of the society columns of the "Washington Post," began 
to feel the sense of importance any young society girl feels 
when her engagement is announced and presents begin to 
pour in. 

Reddy 's present touched her most, for there had been 
moments when she had felt very sentimentally inclined to- 
ward Reddy; and then — orchids! She had never expected 
to be able to wear orchids, and to be wearing them at her 
engagement dinner seemed to Betty the acme of social bliss. 
She felt very grand in her simple finery until she saw Miss 
Tremayne, who had honored the occasion by wearing a 
dinner dress she had thought not too fine. But that one 
should sit down to dinner in a real ' ' party dress, ' ' with 
diamonds gleaming on a superbly white neck, quite over- 
awed Betty and threatened, for a few minutes, to put an 
extinguisher on the gaiety of the evening ; until Reddy, com- 
ing in in a three-year-old blue serge cutaway, his nearest 
approach to evening dress, saved the situation. 

"My congratulations, Betty," he said with easy cordial- 
ity. "I have congratulated George, and now I want to 
congratulate you. George is the finest fellow in the world, 
and the luckiest. ' ' 

It was the kind of speech that put Betty at her ease at 
once. George, who had no desire to shine in company he 
considered "above him," would always be simple, direct 
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and at ease in any company, but Betty's vanity often made 
her too self-conscious and therefore awkward. Now her 
vanity had received the right fillip : she dimpled, blushed, 
and lost all her awe of the Honorable Helen's grandeur. 

She had never sat down to so perfectly appointed a table 
and its array of silver implements might have discouraged 
her but that she was quick enough to watch St. John fur- 
tively, who had the end of the table opposite Constance and 
at whose right Betty sat. Reddy tfas on her other side 
and, to her amazement, she soon discovered that she might 
also have followed him with safety. % Where had Reddy 
learned! And still more, where had he acquired that 
grand air, and that easy flow of table talk ! She glanced 
^across at George with involuntary disparagement of com- 
parison, and blushed scarlet. George was using any fork 
or any spoon that ''came handy,' * and thereby doing ex- 
actly the right thing, had Betty but known it. He was not 
bothering about forks and spoons; he was listening intel- 
ligently to Constance and Miss Tremayne and delighting 
them both by his sensible answers to their questions, skil- 
fully contrived to draw him out, and sometimes sending 
them into peals of laughter by one of his delicious Irish 
bulls. Whenever this happened Betty glanced quickly at 
him and was not quite certain whether she ought to be proud 
of him or ashamed of him. You never can tell whether 
fine ladies are laughing at your wit or at you, Betty had 
discovered. 

There was music in the living-room after dinner, for 
George and Betty liked to sing and had good natural 
voices. Constance's voice and St. John's were rather above 
the average both in sweetness and cultivation, and Reddy 's 
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was of rare beauty. The entertainment was. for the benefit 
of George and Betty and so the singing was of a kind in 
which they could take part, but, at last, with Reddy's voice 
soaring like an angel's above the others, Constance could 
not resist asking him to sing something alone. 

He evidently did not want to, but George and Betty 
were eager and he did not like to be begged. He sat down 
to the piano and accompanying himself, without music, 
sang Tosti's "Good-bye." His little audience listened, 
ravished, to the exquisite tenderness of his tones, but the 
song evidently had associations for him ; his voice faltered 
at the last and with the final chord he sprang from his seat 
and turned quickly to Constance. 

"That is my 'good night/ Mrs. Sinclair," he said, with 
extended hand. "Ten o'clock is great dissipation for me; 
you know we keep early hours at the farm-house." 

His adieus to the others weje so swiftly made he left them 
all feeling a little dazed, and Constance, at least, believing 
that he had fled to save himself from a breakdown. 

She was quite right. The whole evening had been a 
tremendous strain on Reddy. After more than three years 
to be sitting at a table like his old home table, and with 
women that might have been his mother and sister, was 
almost too much for his composure. For three years he 
had been living the life of a brute, he said to himself; he 
had hardened his heart and tried his best to brutalize him- 
self. And in a moment the work of three years was un- 
done. He had managed very well through dinner and until 
he sat down at the piano and began that song that he had 
last sung in his mother's music-room, looking into the eyes 
of his sister's lifelong friend, the playmate of his boyhood, 
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the sweetheart of his college days. He was home for his 
Easter holidays and three weeks from the night he had 
sung that song, looking into Mildred's eyes, he was an 
exile from his college, an outcast from home, tramping the 
roads like a common hobo, and bitterly reviling every 
friend he had ever known. Mildred, too, believed the vile 
story, without a doubt, and he tore her from his heart as 
he tore his mother and his sister from his heart, and in 
the three years he had never let himself think of her — that 
way madness lay ! 

Now, in a moment, the flood gates were opened. Mem- 
ories, associations, fiercely held back for more than three 
years, rushed over him in a resistless tide. He hardly 
knew how he got out of the house and it was a long hour 
before, by dint of fast walking and hard, bitter, cruel rea- 
soning, he had himself sufficiently under control to return 
to the farm-house. In the bitterness of his spirit he vowed 
that he would never go near the cottage again. Mrs. Sin- 
clair, with her gentle, womanly ways, her beauty, her 
charm, her sympathy, should not undermine the fortifica- 
tions he had been three years in building. 

Nevertheless the next day's hard work in the open left 
him in a better frame of mind and when Constanee, a few 
days later, asked him to come in after dinner and have 
some music with her and St John, he did not refuse. This 
time he suffered less: he did not sing Tosti's " Good-bye,' ' 
and he enjoyed the music for its own sake. 

In the next few weeks it grew to be of frequent occur- 
rence that he spent the evening at the cottage and, oc- 
casionally, dined there with St. John. Constance was be- 
ginning to be very fond of Reddy, but she was persistently 
cultivating his friendship for his mother's sake, she said 
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to herself — f or his uncle '« sake, also, .no doubt She had 
determined before the winter should be over to win his full 
confidence and persuade him to make himself known to 
McClure and go back to his family. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

SNOW-BOUND 

IT had been the custom, in Sinclair's lifetime, for Con- 
stance and her husband to take Thanksgiving dinner 
at The Hemlocks, and a week before Thanksgiving 
Constance received a note from Harding. "You know I 
expect you at Thanksgiving, as always," the note said, 
"and of course Miss Tremayne and Mr. St. John. Do not 
fail me. My housekeeper, New England born and bred, is 
greatly pleased at the prospect of showing an English- 
woman what a real New England Thanksgiving dinner 
ought to be. ' ' 

There should have been snow by Thanksgiving; it was 
something of a disappointment to Constance not to be 
taking Aunt Helen and St. John in a sleigh. "It would 
seem much more like Thanksgiving," she said. It would 
be a two-o'clock dinner, since no regulation Thanksgiving 
dinner was served in the evening, and they would be home 
in time for a late supper. "Provided we are not snow- 
bound,' * said Constance, who was somewhat weather-wise 
as to mountain conditions. 

' ' It will snow within twenty-four hours, ' ' she said, look- 
ing carefully at the sky, and particularly at Elephant's 
Head, barely visible through a dull, gray, muffling cloud. 
"What a pity it couldn't have come yesterday! It 
wouldn't seem half so cold and raw in a sleigh, and we 
could have gone much faster." 
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Nevertheless the two stout horses, promoted to carriage 
service for the occasion, carried them over the rough road, 
sometimes steeply up and sometimes precipitously down, at 
a fair pace, and it still lacked a half-hour of two when, 
rising a hill and rounding a curve, they came in sight of 
the house perched on the shoulder of the mountain whose 
crest, clothed in the dark green of hemlocks, rose grandly 
behind it. The place looked, if possible, Helen said, more 
fascinating under gray skies, with gray branched forests 
outlined against the sky, than it had looked amid the flow- 
ers of July or the brilliant foliage of October. 

At the sound of their wheels on the gravel the door 
opened and Harding came out on the terrace to meet them. 
Constance's heart gave a quick throb and lost a beat: be- 
hind him in the doorway stood McClure, smiling at the 
surprise he was giving them. He came down to the car- 
riage step and gave a helping hand to Constance. 

"We did not know you were expected," she said, smiling 
up at him in her best society manner. 

"No, I was not. Doctor Harding invited me, but I 
didn't think I could get away, and declined. At the last 
moment, yesterday, I decided I could catch the night train 
from home and the midnight train back from here and lose 
only part of Friday ; so I took it, got off at Benton station, 
Ave miles down the road, and surprised Doctor Harding 
before he was up this morning. But I 'm disappointed: 
half my object in coming was to see the mountains in their 
depth-of-winter costume that Doctor Harding is always 
talking about." 

"Too bad! You 11 have to try it again. You really 
ought to see the mountains in midwinter. ,f 

But he was not to be compelled to come back in order to 
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see the depth of winter in the mountains. Sitting at din- 
ner — a royal feast ; a noble, great bird oozing richness from 
every pore of his crisp brown skin, set before the host to be 
dexterously carved by him, and balanced at the other end 
of the table by an equally noble Virginia ham, decorated 
with a beautiful checker-board of browned sugar and spices 
and bristling with cloves, and both pieces de resistance 
flanked by -every vegetable known to the winter calendar 
and by a bewildering variety of conserves, jellies, and 
pickles — and doing better justice to the Gargantuan feast 
than might have been expected from one so unaccustomed 
to its kind, the Honorable Helen suddenly called in some 
excitement, ' ' Oh, look ! see ! ' ' 

The air was filled, as if by sudden magic, with softly 
falling snowfiakes, so large they might have been birds, 
though no birds were ever so white or fluttered so gently 
down in countless millions, to perch so softly on tree and 
shrub. In hardly more than a moment the brown earth 
and bare branches were covered, and the dark green plumes 
of the hemlocks heavily tufted with soft white fleece. 

It 's the kind of snow that does n't last," said McClure, 
when it comes in such great flakes.' ' 

"No," said Constance; "but from the way Elephant's 
Head looked when we came over this morning I rather 
think the big flakes will change to little ones and that we 
are in for a heavy storm. I 'm afraid, Doctor Harding, 
we '11 have to be starting for home soon after dinner." 

They scouted her as that most dismal thing, a prophet of 
evil, but by the time they were well into the mysteries of a 
dessert no less appalling than the dinner had been— two 
mighty orbs of pumpkin pie and mince set before the host, 
and a majestic plum-pudding, of proportions to feed a 
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regiment and blazing with the flames of Tophet, set before 
McClure — the northwest wind had dashed down upon them 
in sudden fury, and was howling around the house like a 
pack of hungry wolves set loose. There were no longer 
any large feathery flakes, but a driving mist of fine white 
particles that Harding said would cut like knives, blind any 
coachman, and drive the horses mad. 

"You can't think of going home to-night, if this keeps 
up," he said. 

"But we must!" Constance exclaimed in dismay. 

"You don't want yourself and your friends to be hurled 
off the brink of The Narrows into Dead Man's Gulch, I sup- 
pose," said Harding; "and that is what would surely 
happen. ' ' 

Helen, who was always afraid of that narrow bit of road, 
with its perpendicular wall of rock on one side and shelv- 
ing precipice on the other, began, to declare at once she 
would never stir a step until the storm was over. 

1 ' I can 't put you up quite as you could be at the manor, ' ' 
said their host, "but if you and Mrs. Sinclair don't mind 
sharing my guest suite, I can have a cot put in my room, 
where there are already two beds, and we three men can 
bunk together quite comfortably. ' ' 

"But," began Constance — Harding did not let her fin- 
ish. 

"My housekeeper can supply you with what you may 
need for the night, I am quite sure, and you had better let 
me telephone Roaring Run at once, before the storm puts 
the telephones out of commission, that you will not be home 
to-night. They would worry, you know, and be sure to 
think you were lost in the mountains in the storm." 

That settled it, and, the decision once made, the enforced 
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stay took on the aspect of a delightful adventure. The 
storm increased in violence, the windows were now only a 
blur of white, with not even an outline of the nearest tree 
or hill. The wind was adding demoniacal shrieks to its 
hungry howls; one of the men stepped to the door and 
reported the thermometer already only a degree or two 
above zero and the barometer falling rapidly. A serving- 
man came in and by means of a heavy iron lever added two 
enormous logs to those already blazing and crackling in 
the fireplace in the living-room. The roar of the flames 
rushing up the wide chimney almost rivaled the howls of 
the wind and drew Harding and his guests from the dining- 
room with their coffee and nuts and cider, into the circle of 
its ruddy glow. The twilight settled down early; it grew 
rapidly dark outside, but inside the flames but leaped the 
higher, with a ruddier glow, luring the five friends to half- 
confidential talk, with Occasional lapses into silence. 

"I believe I agree with you; I like it better in winter 
than in the summer !" said Helen, in a soft aside to 
Harding. 

The purple curtain of twilight fell about the windows in 
heavy folds, shutting in the room to its ruddy leaping 
flames. Hobson, the butler, stole quietly into the room to 
draw the curtains and turn on the lamps. St. John had 
found a book and, with a word of apology, withdrew to a 
distant corner of the room, where a reading-stand with its 
shaded lamp beside an easy-chair invited to the seclusion a 
reader loves, beyond the sound of the voices from the circle 
around the fire. Harding ordered no lamps lighted but the 
one St. John was using, and the four sat around the roaring 
flames, the howling of the wind outside growing momently 
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wilder, occasionally a fiercer blast setting the house atremble 
on its foundations, and talked of many things. 

McClure had not given up the hope of taking his mid- 
night train ; his business in the city seemed to him too im- 
perative to be lightly set aside. But now, as the tempest 
increased in violence, his friends urged that a ride to the 
station would be suicidal to man and beast, and they begged 
him not to think of it. 

"I 've about decided I won't take your horses nor your 
man, Doctor Harding/ ' said McClure, finally. "I don't 
want to be responsible for either. But unless you object 
too strenuously I should like to have that five-mile plunge 
through the storm, and I can telephone you from the sta- 
tion of my safe arrival.' ' 

But they did object, strenuously, and then Harding be- 
thought him of a solution. He stepped to the telephone 
and called up Benton. 

"All trains stalled west of Clarksville and east of Cum- 
berland," he reported. "Nothing likely to pass through 
either Benton or Oak Ridge for twenty-four hours at 
least." Whereupon McClure settled down to enjoy him- 
self with a good conscience, and the hours sped so swiftly 
to all the five they were amazed, when the dignified Hobson 
brought in a small table ready set and placed it before the 
fireplace, to find that it was ten o'clock and despite their 
heavy midday dinner they were quite ready for the steam- 
ing oysters and cold birds and salad he had provided. 

There was much light and pleasant talk around the little 
supper-table that set wings to the hours, and it was mid- 
night before Constance and Helen found themselves in their 
big airy sleeping-room, the curtains close drawn to shut 
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out the howling storm, a wood fire blazing merrily behind 
its wire screen, and two deep-cushioned chairs drawn up 
before it. The two stood and looked at one another. 

"Are we in the heart of the mountains in the wilds of 
Virginia f " asked Miss Tremayne. 

"We are/' said Constance, a little air of triumph notice- 
able in the glance she bestowed upon Helen. 

' ' I thought, for a moment, we were back at The Abbey, 
in dear old England. ' ' 

4 ' Do you want to be back there ? f ' 

"I 'm not sure that I do." 

"Listen to that wind: don't you love it?" asked Con- 
stance, as a fiercer blast than ordinary struck the house 
and sent the flames roaring up the chimney. 

"I like it very much when we are all here together, warm 
and cozy, and companionable. But, do you have much 
weather like this? And shouldn't you think it would be 
very lonely for Doctor Harding here by himself in the 
winter ? ' ' 

' ' He probably loves the shut-in feeling, but if he does n 't, 
there are always Washington and Philadelphia and New 
York only a few hours away; or, for the matter of that, 
London and Paris." 

Helen did not answer, and Constance left her to think it 
over. She had spoken with a purpose ; she hoped her hints 
would take root. 

Now, no matter how congenial a party of friends may 
be, if they are shut up in a country house, none too large, 
they will welcome almost any change after eight or ten 
consecutive hours of one another's society. The next morn- 
ing it was still snowing, though not quite in such driving 
sheets, and the wind still a howling blast, though it had 
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perceptibly diminished in violence. By noon the wind had 
fallen, by half -past three the snow had ceased and the sun 
was making a brave struggle to break through the clouds. 
The men were for making a dash into the snow-drifts, but 
they did not quite like to desert the two women. 

"If I had only not worn my good clothes," said Con- 
stance ruefully, "how I should love to go with you I" 

"The housekeeper will lend you a skirt and some rubber 
boots, ' ' said the ever-resourceful Harding ; * l and you, too, 
Miss Tremayne, if you will come with us." 

But Helen could not be prevailed upon, and Constance 
being quickly arrayed in a short, stout, woolen skirt of the 
housekeeper's, and high rubber boots, the party set out. 
It was slow work plunging into snow up to their knees at 
every step and occasionally into a deeper drift, but it was 
work these mountaineers loved. 

"Where 's Doctor Harding f " asked Constance suddenly, 
as they were turning out of the gateway of The Hemlocks 
into what ought to have been the road. "I thought he was 
just behind me. ,, 

' ' Gone back to stay with Miss Tremayne, I suppose ; he 's 
too gallant a host to leave one of his guests alone/' Mc- 
Clure volunteered. 

"Too bad that he should miss his walk! Aunt Helen 
will be sorry," said Constance politely, but not quite sure 
she was speaking the truth. 

Through the drifted snow, with the still air so cold that 
their breath clung in frozen spray to hair and eyelashes, 
the three plodded, shouting with glee at their various ad- 
ventures, where a misstep into a treacherous drift plunged 
them to the waist into a feathery bank or brought them sud- 
denly to their knees, to rise with effort. It was difficult to 
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keep to the narrow road with nothing to outline it on the 
smooth white level, and dangerous to step off it to the right 
or left. But they kept plowing ahead, delighting in their 
struggles, the keen air, and their narrow escapes, until St. 
John, who was ahead, plunged suddenly into a drift neck- 
deep and sinking deeper, and was with difficulty rescued 
from his real peril by the combined exertions of Constance 
and McClure. 

They decided to risk no more such misadventures, and 
forsook the road for the mountain side, where, under the 
hemlocks, the ground was only lightly covered with snow 
or in spots quite bare. The last three or four hours of the 
storm the air had been very still, so that the dark green 
drooping boughs, to which, earlier, the fierce wind had al- 
lowed no particle of snow to cling, were now piled high 
with soft white fleece. "A canopy for kings!" Constance 
called it, as they stood under it and looked off across the 
valley to the ranges rising beyond. The beauty of it kept 
them silent for a while, until McClure broke the spell with 
malice prepense. 

1 i How Miss Barton would love to see this ! ' ' glancing at 
Constance, with a maliciously twinkling eye. 

"Would she?" said Constance coolly. "I don't know 
her well enough to judge how well she likes such things. 
But that reminds me : we are to begin logging next week, 
and Mr. Baird is coming up to see us take down our first 
trees. I hope the snow will last; I 'm sure he will en- 
joy if 

"I confess I don't see the connection. Why should Miss 
Barton remind you of Mr. Baird 1" 

If McClure had thought his own speech a pleasant little 
jest he failed to discover any pleasantry in Constance's. 
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"If yon do not see the connection, possibly there isn't 
any/' said Constance, and turned away. "It 's a wonder- 
world of whiteness, is n't it, Mr. St John!" she said, point- 
edly dropping McClure. 

The belted Orion was just rising in the east when they 
reached the house. They brought a great gust of the out- 
doors, the fresh, crisp, winey breath of winter, into the warm 
and brightly lighted living-room. They were all aflame 
with oxygen: it sparkled in their eyes, blazed in thei* 
cheeks, and sang in their clear, ringing voices, and for a 
moment they did not notice the shining eyes and flaming 
cheeks of the two who at their noisy entrance had risen 
quickly from their seats before the fire. 

It was Constance who first began to suspect something 
unusual from the half -embarrassed air of her usually per- 
fectly composed aunt, and the nervous empressement of 
manner in their genial host. 

"Are we late for dinner!" she asked Harding, by way of 
diversion. "I, at least, must make a full toilet." 

"Just in time," he answered effusively. "That is, just 
in time for the toilet if a half -hour is sufficient." 

And then, as the three started for their rooms, he added 
with a visible effort, "Wait a moment, please." And turn- 
ing resolutely to Miss Tremayne, "May I tell them, 
Helen!" he asked, in a low voice. 

He must have read her consent in her eyes, for, taking 
her hand, he turned to his three friends and, with steadily 
rising color but head held proudly erect and eyes flashing 
with pride, he said with an air of old-time stateliness : 

"I have the honor of presenting to you the future Mis- 
tress of The Hemlocks." 



CHAPTER XXX 

MCCLURE IS COWED 

LOGGING began, as Constance had told McClure it 
would, the following week, and with it began per- 
haps the most exciting period of Constance 's farm 
life. 

With the coming of the snow the whole mountain side 
blossomed into a spirit of gaiety. Everywhere was heard 
the jingle of merry sleigh-bells. The poorest mountaineer, 
with but one sorry nag to pull his rude home-made bob, 
had mounted a cow-bell, if he could afford nothing better, 
above the scrawny neck of his horse, assured that the stiff- 
ened legs would move a little faster to the happy, jangle. 
Farmers took this time of "easy going" and little farm 
work to make shopping expeditions to the metropolis of 
Oak Ridge, or visits to distant friends and relatives; 
through all the woods the sound of the ax was heard, and 
along all the roads the sledges, with their heavy loads of 
logs drawn by powerful horses, passed on their way to the 
sawmill. . 

At night, by moonlight and starlight, the young people 

of the mountains on sleds, on hay-frames set on runners, or 

in family sleighs, the proud possessions of a few, handed 

down from more prosperous generations, came trooping to 

the Roaring Run club-house. It was always open and often 

there were special entertainments — plays, or concerts, or 

dances — but if there happened to be none there was sure to 
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be a warm and brightly lighted room and a cordial wel- 
come awaiting them from the committee appointed for the 
evening, and a cup of hot chocolate with two big doughnuts 
to be bought for a nickel. It was a good place to get warm 
after a long cold drive, and it was pleasant to meet people 
and it was very pleasant to be able to "treat" one's "girl" 
at so small an outlay. 

The club-house had grown in popularity far beyond the 
expectations of its originators, and there was no doubt it 
was doing a good work. There had never before been any 
place where growing boys could meet except the infamous 
mountain drinking-resorts, and no place at all where a 
young man could take his sweetheart. As a consequence, 
the girls and young women had been left at home forlorn, 
in sullen loneliness, and the boys and young men had 
thronged the mountain stills and wayside saloons. All that 
was rapidly changing and the roads were gay at night with 
the sound of the merry voices of happy young people ; and 
under the influence of that happiness the surly boorish 
countenances of the young men were growing bright and 
handsome and the discontented-looking girls were fast 
blossoming into rustic beauties. It .was a result that glad- 
dened the hearts of St. John and Constance. 

There were times when Constance, in looking back over 
the months since she had undertaken the farm, felt that 
her greatest accomplishment, the one with the largest and 
surest returns, had been the organizing of church and club- 
house, and, more than all else, the securing of St. John to 
take charge of both. There again she was always com- 
pelled, in her meditations, to fall back on the reminder that 
it was McClure who had secured St. John, McClure who 
had financed and made possible both church and club-house ; 
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and therefore to McClure more than to either herself or 
St. John must be due the credit of the good that had been 
the outcome of the undertaking. 

Whether this reflection gave her more pleasure or dissat- 
isfaction Constance was never quite able to determine. She 
liked to feel that she, a woman, had accomplished some good 
in the world, and as a suffragist she would have liked to 
feel that she had accomplished it independent of any man. 
Since this was plainly impossible, it came to her with some 
force: Could it be that the anti-suffragists were right!— 
that the old contention that a woman's power was behind 
the throne, that she was worth more to the world's progress 
as an ' 'influence' ' than as a factor, was a true one! 

She did not like to believe this, she would not; she, at 
least, would prove that a woman could be a power in busi- 
ness, in ethics and in solving sociological problems, with no 
more assistance from a man than every man must have 
from his fellow-men in any of his undertakings. Her al- 
most phenomenal success in her farming-projects had, no 
doubt, gone slightly to her head. She had seemed to have 
the Midas touch: dairy, 'grain, eggs, apples, and nuts all 
had turned to gold under her management. There was 
now hardly any doubt that she would clear expenses and 
be able to pay a small dividend by the end of the year; by 
the end of another year the farm would be on an assured 
paying basis. 

One small problem, hovering in the back of her conscious- 
ness, troubled her somewhat : what was she to do when her 
Aunt Helen went to live at The Hemlocks! It was not 
probable the wedding would be deferred longer than the 
spring; after waiting ten years, Harding would scarcely 
be willing to wait as many months, and she could not very 
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well live on alone at the cottage. She would not even have 
George as protector, since George would, no doubt, be mar- 
ried also. She had thought of proposing that St. John and 
Lilian should live with her at the cottage, but McClure 
himself had most decidedly negatived any such proposition. 

It was late on the second evening of their stay at The 
Hemlocks that the question of the St. Johns living at the 
cottage was broached. McClure had received word that 
trains were running again and he was to take the midnight 
express from Benton. Harding and Helen had retreated 
to one of the deep window-seats, heavily curtained, that 
shut them off to themselves, ostensibly to look at the moon- 
light on the snow with its weird effects of black shadows in 
the deep valleys and glistening silver on the mountain tops. 
St. John had said "Good-by" to McClure and "Good 
night" to the others and retreated to his room, and Con- 
stance and McClure were talking farm business before the 
fire. 

"I am thinking of buying a pair of Belgian horses for 
the logging," said Constance, "but I am not sure that you 
will think me warranted in making such an outlay.' ' 

"How much will they cost! " 

"I don't know exactly, but a good deal of money. There 
is a pair at the Bixby farm in Morton County about thirty 
miles away, that I think I possibly could buy. George and 
I rode over to see them last week. They 're splendid ; and 
well pedigreed." 

"What are Belgians! I don't know them." 

' ' Oh, they are regular dachshund horses, so long of body 
and short of leg, and they are built of iron; the very 
thing for logging. Those at the Bixby farm are dappled 
brown, with splendid cream-colored manes and tails, short 
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heads, small eyes, long, low, thick bodies, and short legs." 

"Do you need them!" 

"I 'm afraid we do. George says dragging logs up and 
down these mountain roads all winter will virtually use up 
our farm horses, and a team of Belgians could very likely 
do most of the business and scarcely feel it. ' ' 
Well, then, go ahead; why do you hesitate!" 
I was wondering if you could make enough from your 
timber to pay for the horses. I don 't want to put all your 
profits into stock, especially such perishable and uncertain 
stock as horses." 

"Go ahead, I 11 take my chances." He smiled as he 
always did when he saw that anxious little frown between 
her eyes which came when she feared she was being extrav- 
agant with his money. 

"But tell me," he lowered his voice and spoke quickly, 
for he thought he had discovered signs of movement from 
the window-seat. There' was no knowing how long this 
tete-a-tete would continue uninterrupted, and he did not 
wish it entirely confined to business. "Tell me, what are 
you going to do when Miss Tremayne leaves you! You 
can't live on there by yourself." 

It was the very thing Constance had been saying to her- 
self, but now she answered him nonchalantly : 

"Why not!" 
Because it 's too lonely; because it isn't safe." 
Oh, safe enough, I fancy," persisted Constance ob- 
stinately, "and I don't mind loneliness." 

"Then because I will not permit it!" flashed McClure 
imperiously, irritated by her air of independence. 

"Permit it!" Her inflections were as arched as her eye- 
brows and both irritated McClure beyond measure. 
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4 'Yes, permit it!" he answered harshly. "I hope I am 
still sufficiently the master of Roaring Bun to be able to 
say what shall or shall not be permitted on the farm." 

A flood of mingled shame and indignation swept over 
Constance. It had been a long time since she had seen an 
exhibition of McClure's "brutality"; she had always called 
it to herself. For one moment she was so overwhelmed she 
was dazed; then, with eyes flashing, head proudly erect, 
and a wave of color flooding her face, she half rose to her 
feet to leave him. But in that moment sanity returned to 
McClure, bringing with it an intolerable sense of shame. 
He did not know any one else that aroused in him that 
brutal spirit — for he recognized its nature — that desire to 
crush her spirit of independence, to overbear her pride. 
He sprang to his feet before she had time to rise, and spoke 
tensely and rapidly, in the low voice that the nearness of 
the others necessitated : 

"Don't leave me! Listen to me, I beg. Give me one 
more chance to prove that J. am not an utter brute. You 
will never forgive me, you never ought to forgive me ; but 
if you will, I promise you that this is the last time I shall 
ever offend. Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' desperately, ' ' I know I have 
broken the 'Truce of God,' broken it as no Anglo-Saxon 
man, nor civilized gentleman ehould, but try me once more ! 
Forgive me! Renew the truce! Be my friend!" 

If Constance had been dazed by her overwhelming sense 
of indignation, she was dazed far more by his whirlwind of 
repentance and entreaty. She had never seen him abject 
before, and his attitude made her almost more uncomfort- 
able than his overbearing harshness had done. Hardly 
knowing what she was doing, she put her hand into his out- 
stretched one and said under her breath : 
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"Don't, please! I forgive you." 

He held her hand tight clasped in both of his. 

"You forgive me! Really t Truly t" 

His vehemence startled and annoyed her. 

' ' Cross my heart, ' ' she said, smiling, and trying to draw 
away her hand. 

But he held it the closer. 

"Oh, don't jest! I can't bear it; I am so wretchedly 
ashamed. ' ' 

"Mr. McClure," she said simply, "I forgive you with 
all my heart. Please say no more. And please let go my 
hand." 

He did not let it go until he had lifted it quickly and 
gently to his lips. The little action would not have sur- 
prised her in St. John or Harding, courtliness was natural 
to them both ; in McClure it astonished her. He had seemed 
to her harsh, stern, forbidding, when she had first known 
him ; if she had learned to know him in other moods, court- 
liness had not been one of them, and, to her vexation, she 
felt the warm blood rushing to her temples at the touch of 
his lips. 

"You are an angel of mercy!" he said fervently, as he 
relinquished her hand, "and I am a harsh, irritable, ill- 
natured Scotchman. If there is any excuse for me at all 
it is that I have inherited the sins of my fathers." 

"And their virtues, I suppose!" she said lightly, trying 
to get him away from his remorse, "such as thrift, canni- 
ness, truthfulness, and loyalty!" 

"I hope I can claim some of them; the last two, at least. 
But to return — I wonder if my persistence is a Scotch trait, 
too—I ought to be willing to let you have your own way 
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in everything, to make what atonement I can, but I am 
really too much concerned for your welfare to like to think 
of your living alone at the cottage. And while of course 
I no longer say I will or will not permit you anything, 
won't you listen to persuasion! " 

"But what can I do! How can I help myself! Unless 
— unless — " 

"Unless what!" 

"I should offer Mr. St. John and Lilian a home with 
me." 

"Would you like that!" 

"I don't believe I should like it at all. I like Mr. St. 
John immensely, and I think I shall probably be very fond 
of Lilian when I know her, but I never thought I should 
like any one in my home outside of my immediate fam- 
ily." 

"It would never do at all!" said McClure, beginning 
with his usual peremptoriness of manner, and changing 
abruptly to a milder tone: "I mean — I 'm sure you would 
not like to be obliged to watch the billing and cooing of 
two turtle doves through the honeymoon. Nor do I sup- 
pose they would enjoy being watched. We must 'find a 
w'y.' " 

At his abrupt change of tone Constance had looked up at 
him with a twinkling smile, for she recognized its reason. 
In response to her twinkle he laughed outright. 

"See how you've cowed me, Mrs. Sinclair!" he said 
joyously. "I '11 never again dare to call my soul my 
own." 

At his laugh the two in the window-seat came forward, 
and in a moment there was the trampling of horses out- 
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side on the hard snow. It was time for McClure to be off, 
if he would catch his train, and in the bustle of departure 
there was nothing more said between the two but "Good- 
by," from Constance, and "Until spring," from McClure. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE GIANT CHESTNUT PALLS 

THE question of what should become of her when 
Helen's marriage should leave her alone at the 
cottage often returned to trouble Constance 
vaguely, until she resolutely determined to think of it not 
at all — to trust to a remedy arising with the emergency, 
assuring herself that it were not well to bankrupt her 
energies by borrowing trouble before it was due. 

There could have been no better assistance to a resolve 
of this kind than the healthful excitement of logging, for 
no day passed that Constance did not make a trip to the 
"camp," as it was called, though there were no tents or 
cabins for sleeping, since the men returned to the farm- 
house every evening. George had sent Reddy to spend two 
weeks in the big logging-camp over on Gray's Ridge, to 
learn the most approved method of getting down a big tree 
without either breaking the tree or allowing it to crush 
any of its neighbors in its fall. He had made Reddy fore- 
man of the logging-camp, and Constance had put his wages 
up from thirty dollars to sixty. Reddy, with his new am- 
bition to save his wages and buy land, was glad of the 
" raise/ 9 but not satisfied. He would make so good that 
they would soon give him another, for, even though he 
should save every cent, as he intended to do, and though 
land was cheap as dirt, as he knew it to be back in the 
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mountains, it would still take a long time to save a suffi- 
cient sum out of sixty dollars a month to buy enough land 
to satisfy his ambition. 

However, a happy thought struck him, and on one Sat- 
urday afternoon, always a holiday, he borrowed a horse 
from George and rode off to interview the farmer whose 
land, on the slopes of Elephant's Head and in the valley at 
its foot, Reddy specially coveted. It did not take him 
long to complete a bargain for the coveted three hundred 
acres. Reddy was to pay one hundred dollars down and 
fifty dollars a month, or more, as he was able, until the 
sum of three thousand dollars with interest at six per cent, 
was paid. Reddy had the hundred dollars in bank and a 
blank check he had brought for the purpose in his pocket, 
and with very little formality and an expenditure of not 
more than half an hour of time, Reddy became a proud 
landowner. He knew the land well, he had been over it 
many times on foot and on horseback, but he rode over it 
once more, noting every giant tree of valuable timber ready 
to come down and go to the sawmill, the rich bottom-lands 
to be cleared for farming, the slopes to be turned into mea- 
dows and pastures, and rode home, with more pride and 
happiness sending the blood rioting through his veins than 
he had felt in years, or than he was likely to feel often 
again. His face and his feet were turned away from that 
black and unhappy past of disgrace and poverty, toward 
the rising sun of respectability and prosperity. 

No one was to know of this transaction; this was Reddy 's 
secret and he was going to keep it a secret until the day 
when he could present himself to Mrs. Sinclair and his 
Uncle Jock as proprietor of an unencumbered estate of 
three hundred acres. To this end he had sworn the former 
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owner to secrecy ; and, moreover, he had arranged with him 
to clear a certain strip of land, lying along a mountain 
stream and covered with magnificent walnuts. The logs 
could be floated down the stream to a convenient sawmill, 
when the spring torrents came, and half of the profits 
should go to the farmer for his labor and half to Reddy, 
every cent of Reddy 's half to be devoted to payments on 
his land. With visions of big profits from this source and 
of a rapid rise in wages, by which his monthly payments 
could be increased to seventy-five or a hundred dollars, 
dancing in his head, Reddy rode back to Roaring Run a 
thoroughly intoxicated young fellow though no drop of 
"mountain dew" had passed his lips. 

Constance and George often wondered what Reddy did 
with his solitary Saturday afternoons. Sometimes borrow- 
ing a horse, sometimes afoot, ie never failed to visit his 
farm, noting what progress had been made in the clearing 
through the week, either criticizing or commending accord- 
ing to the amount of work done and the manner of its 
doing. Saturday evening was always a gala evening at 
the club-house and Reddy had heretofore been the life of 
the festivities, but the club-house knew him no more on 
Saturday evenings. Constance began to fear he had grown 
interested in some rustic beauty of the mountains ; for what 
else could prove so strong and so absorbing an attraction 
to a young man? She could not forget that Reddy was 
Mr. McClure's nephew and, hoping and determined that he 
should be, in time, returned to his family, she greatly dep- 
recated the thought of such an entanglement. 

Reddy 's absorption in his farm interfered not at all with 
his work in the logging-camp. From Monday morning till 
Saturday noon he allowed himself to think of nothing but 
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his work and had proved himself a splendid master of log- 
ging. By the middle of February all the trees that were 
marked for cutting on the upper slopes were down; only 
one was left, the giant chestnut that young Baird had 
measured on that first visit to the forest, estimating its 
number of board feet. That was to come down on Satur- 
day morning; on Monday the camp would move to the 
Seven Bridges Road and begin on the walnuts and shagbark 
hickories. They had been at work less than three months, 
but in that time some hundreds of the finest trees of the 
forest had come down — white oak, white pine, white ash, 
maples, hemlocks, wild cherries and chestnuts — and been 
hauled by the Belgian team, supplemented occasionally by 
the farm teams, to the sawmill five miles away. And now 
the returns from the lumber were coming in, and Con- 
stance had the pleasure of sending several good-sized 
checks to Brady, MeClure's business man, and receiving 
enough from him in return, as payment for getting out the 
logs, to give her men their extra wages she had promised 
them for the hard and unaccustomed labor of logging. 

It was all very exciting to Constance. She loved the 
feeling that she was managing well and making the farm 
pay, and she loved the exhilaration of the work in the win- 
ter forests, on the crisp snow and in the tingling air; she 
loved the clear ring of the ax, the steady song of the saw, 
the shouts of the men, the crash of falling trees, the good 
smell of fresh-hewed wood. She loved the mystery of the 
winter forest, its sunlit glades and shadowy depths; the 
brilliance of its sun-flecked beauty on the sparkling snow 
on clear days, the softness of its veiled and mystic loveli- 
ness on gray days. 

It was a golden February day, this day when the big 
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chestnut was to come down, and Constance was walking to 
camp to watch it fall. The snow was still crisp under her 
feet and the air was still spiced with frost, but nevertheless 
it bore a hint of spring to her nostrils, the elusive, inti- 
mate hint that comes sometimes on late winter days and 
sets the pulses to beating with exultant premonitions of 
birds and flowers and all the forms of springing life, and 
stirs one to dreaming dreams. No prize seems beyond one's 
reach, on such a day, no enterprise too difficult of achieve- 
ment, no darling wish of the heart beyond attainment. 
Constance had never allowed her thoughts to dwell on Me- 
Clure, but to-day, on that swift walk through the crisp air 
with its hint of spring, his image returned persistently. 
Why should she not be the mistress of Roaring Run, her 
leaping pulses sang as her flying feet almost danced along 
the familiar way? She believed she could if she would; 
that she had only to show herself yielding, instead of re- 
pelling, to draw the Master to her feet. She had tried to 
make herself believe she did not like the man, and yet 
had any man she had ever known so easily the power to 
set all her emotions in turmoil? She had sometimes not 
liked his "way," his harshness and his imperiousness, but 
she had seen very little of either, of late, and did not the 
lifelong friendship of such a man as Doctor Harding prove 
the soundness and sweetness of character that lay beneath 
the rough surface? Had not both she and her husband 
found him generous to a fault? And her husband, at 
least, had proved that he could be long-suffering, patient, 
and tolerant of the deficiencies and even the vices of others. 
Was she not constantly hearing through Doctor Harding of 
splendid things he was doing or had done to help the un- 
fortunate, or to support agencies for charity and for civic 
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righteousness? Any woman might be proud to mate with 
such a man. 

And just at this point in her reverie— a reverie that had 
not made her dally on the way, but had sent her feet fly- 
ing along the pike to keep pace with her thoughts — she 
came within reach of the sounds of the camp: the eager 
shouts of the men and Reddy 's clear, dominating voice 
issuing terse commands. Her blood thrilled again, but 
with another emotion — the exulting sense of being mistress 
of all this thronging activity; the sense of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and power. No, she would not exchange it for 
the love of any man, however grand and noble and well 
worthy of her love he might be; certainly not for the ad- 
ventitious advantages of wealth, luxury, and social posi- 
tion the man might be able to give her. 

They were ready and waiting for her. Reddy had said 
the great tree should not fall until Mrs. Sinclair arrived ; 
he wanted her to be "in at the death.' ' He had placed 
the wedges, had ordered the two men who had been wield- 
ing the draw-saw to take it out of its deep fissure, and 
had stationed them, with sharp axes, one on each side of the 
tree, ready to give the last fatal blow to the thin wall of 
wood that yet held the giant in place. Two men at the 
heavy guide-ropes had been for some time steadying it 
and now Reddy called on two others to take position with 
them ; when the great tree should begin to go its momentum 
would be tremendous and every precaution must be taken 
to prevent its cracking or breaking in its fall. 

"Here she comes !" called Reddy, catching a glimpse of 
Constance through the trees; and as she appeared in the 
group of eager men and boys gathered to watch the great 
event he greeted her with a joyous: "You are just in 
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time, Mrs. Sinclair! We are all ready, but I would not 
give the word till you came." 

Constance never forgot the picture Eeddy made, stand- 
ing aloof from the others in a little glow of sunshine. His 
cap had fallen off and his red curls, in a close crop about 
his shapely head, caught a glint of gold in the high lights 
from the sun's rays; his face in summer was likely to be 
a mass of freckles, but in winter the freckles disappeared 
and the frosty air had brought a rich glow of color into 
the clear skin; and his blue eyes, bright with the excite- 
ment of coming triumph, were beaming with friendliness 
and pleasure in her presence as they met hers. She did 
not know that it was the last time she would ever see him 
so erect, so lightly poised that the rough blue flannel shirt, 
open at the throat, and the coarse overalls could not en- 
tirely disguise the grace of the slender, muscular limbs. 
She had no premonition of disaster, and the smile she gave 
him was as bright as his own and her greeting as gay : 

" Thank you for waiting, Reddy. I wouldn't have 
missed it for worlds. ' ' 

It was a matter of only a few moments to have a wide 
circle cleared, so wide that no one could possibly be 
touched by even the lightest twig of some far-reaching 
branch, and then Reddy gave the word to the two waiting 
ax-men. 

Instantly the clear sound of ringing steel on wood, three 
tremendous blows on each side, and the great tree began 
to tremble and totter. 

"Stand from under!" shouted Reddy, and the two men 
sprang far back beside the men holding the guide-ropes. 
For a moment the tree, steadied by the ropes, began to 
descend slowly and gently, but with every second gaining 
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in velocity and momentum. The strain on the men at the 
guide-ropes was terrific, the heavy cables slowly slipping 
through their hands. The two ax-men, standing near, 
sprang to their help, and Reddy ordered two others from 
the group of watchers to rush to aid them also. No one 
had realized the tremendous pull of gravitation on such 
a mass. Reddy 's eyes were narrowed to a point of flame 
with two deep ridges between them, and every muscle in 
his body was drawn tense with excitement. He had 
brought down every tree, thus far, in safety; if this, the 
most magnificent of them all, should be ruined in its fall, 
it would be more than his pride could bear. 

Suddenly there was a terrible sound of rending, a wild 
shout of terror from the eight men flung violently to the 
ground by the parting cables* and the great tree plunged 
madly downward. Every eye was fixed in horror on the 
crashing monster. No one saw little Dickie, at that very 
moment, come dashing down the pike, breathlessly and 
blindly, and dart right under the falling tree. That is, 
no one saw but Reddy. With a half -uttered "My God!" 
he sprang forward under the plunging, grinding mass, 
caught the little fellow, and with almost superhuman 
strength flung him beyond the circle of the crashing 
branches. 

Dickie was safe! But Reddy lay crushed and lifeless 
beneath the heavy limbs. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
"uncle jock!" 

FOR one awful moment they stood, frozen with horror. 
Constance was the first to recover. White, and 
trembling in every limb, she took command, and * 
under her direction the tree was carefully pried up and 
Reddy extricated from the mass pinning him down; his 
crushed, lifeless body was laid on a table-top taken from 
the cabin and carried to the sled, fortunately waiting for 
a load of logs for the sawmill ; Dickie, terrified and scream- 
ing but running as if his life depended upon his speed, 
was despatched with a note to Miss Tremayne, instructing 
her to telephone Harding, wire to Washington for a sur- 
geon and telegraph McClure that his nephew, Hugh, was 
in Roaring Run badly hurt. 

All had been done so swiftly, the men working silently, 
with tears in their eyes or running down their roughened 
cheeks, that in less than thirty minutes Constance and 
George and one of the other men were on the sled beside 
Reddy, on their way home. 

Constance alone refused to believe there was no hope. 
She had tried in vain to discover any pulsation of the 
heart or any signs of breathing, but at George's sugges- 
tion that Reddy always carried "a dude case" she put her 
hand in his pocket and drew out a worn little leather case 
bearing the initials, in almost effaced gilt, "H. McC. R." 
It swept away every last lingering doubt: Reddy was 

Hugh McClure Riddle. She drew the little mirror from 
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the case, put it to Reddy 's lips, and watched in an agony 
of hope and fear. Slowly a dim, hardly discernible mist 
gathered on its shining surface and for a moment Constance 
turned faint with joy. 

That was an interminable ride to Constance. The fran- 
tic driver lashed his Belgians into a clumsy gallop, but 
their fastest gait. was slow at its best and every moment 
of delay weakened the chances of kindling to a flame the 
tiny spark of life they had discovered. Reddy was lying 
on a bed of hemlock boughs the men had gathered and laid 
over the table-top, and they had covered him with their 
coats to keep him warm. The three on the sled chafed his 
wrists and his temples with snow and put it to his lips, 
but there was little else that they could do, and all their 
efforts seemed futile enough to them, watching tremblingly 
for stronger signs of life. St. John and Helen were wait- 
ing for them at the cottage gate. There was no thought 
of taking him to the farm-house and the Manor House 
was closed and cold. St. John, with the three men on the 
sled, carried him up to Constance's room, big, airy, sunny; 
Reddy should have every chance his surroundings could 
give him. 

By the time Harding arrived George and St. John, more 
skilfully than might have been expected from those so 
unused to such work, had cut away Reddy 's boots and 
clothing, and put him into some soft old linen pyjamas of 
St. John's. How Harding had covered the ten miles, much 
of it badly drifted road, in so short a time, only poor Selim, 
goaded to the point of madness by a master who never be- 
fore had used whip or spur, could tell. Harding's first 
question, as Constance had known it would be, was, "How 
do you know Reddy is Hugh!" 
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She shrank from his question. Every step of that in- 
terminable ride from the logging-camp she had been re- 
proaching herself bitterly. How she had bungled Reddy 's 
affairs! Mr. McClure would never forgive her! Doctor 
Harding would never forgive her ! No one who loved Hugh 
would ever forgive her! The only sensible thing to have 
done was the simple and direct one — to go to Mr. McClure 
with her suspicions. If that course had resulted in Eeddy 's 
flight it would have been his responsibility, not hers, and 
at least Reddy would not now be lying crushed and man- 
gled, his life hanging by the weakest thread. All the 
long ride, also, she had been struck, as never before, by 
Reddy 's wonderful likeness to McClure. His face, white 
as if chiseled in marble, was the face of his Uncle Jock. 
Had McClure been lying lifeless beside him he would have 
looked no different, save that one close crop of curls was 
red and the other iron-gray. So she answered Harding: 

"I cannot tell you now how I first knew, but come and 
see for yourself. ' ' 

He had never a doubt from the moment he glanced at 
Reddy, breathing faintly now, since they had forced a 
little brandy between his lips, but still blessedly uncon- 
scious. Harding did not try to rouse him to a conscious- 
ness that would be sure to mean agony ; he injected heart 
stimulants but no brain stimulants. He made such sooth- 
ing applications as seemed well to the bruised and mangled 
flesh and temporary splints for the broken limbs, but since 
the Washington surgeon, the famous Doctor Brokaw, had 
wired them he would arrive at Oak Ridge at six, he would 
wait for the more delicate and serious operations. This 
was surgeon 's work and Harding was no surgeon. 

There was little more they could do for Reddy in the 
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interim of waiting, but there was much Constance had to 
do, and she was glad. McClure, Mrs. Riddle, and Lilian 
would arrive at Oak Ridge on the midnight train ; she must 
see that snow-plows made a road to the Manor House ; that 
the house itself was warmed and aired; that wood fires 
were laid in every room to add their cheer to the furnace 
heat; that the beds were made and provisions were in the 
house. Under Doctor Harding's directions, also, Reddy 's 
room must be prepared for the surgeon. Gruesome prepa- 
rations they were to Constance: the rugs taken up, walls 
and furniture draped in sheets, and a long table brought 
up from the laundry and covered with sheets. It seemed, 
indeed, a chamber of death to her shuddering imagination, 
with Reddy lying so still and white, his breathing barely 
perceptible. 

There had been a pretense at dinner and then there was 
nothing to do but wait for the sleigh that should bring 
the surgeon. They could begin to expect it before long. 
Harding was down-stairs with Helen. He was suffering 
acutely over Hugh's fate: he had loved him as a boy and 
his uncle was his dearest friend, and he could not but 
suffer in his friend's suffering; and yet, there are often 
compensations at such times. To sit alone with Helen, 
talking quietly, the shadow of sorrow over them both, 
brought them closer in sympathy, shut them off to them- 
selves more entirely, than any house of rejoicing could 
have done. And while both were genuinely sad for Hugh 
and Hugh's family, they were not without the consolation 
that this quiet intercourse gave them. 

But there were no compensations for Constance. She 
and St. John were in Reddy 's room, watching the uncon- 
scious boy, exchanging an occasional murmured word and 
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listening anxiously to catch the first distant sound of sleigh- 
bells. To St. John Eeddy was no longer Reddy, but Lili- 
an's lost brother, and though no one had explained to him 
how this could be, he accepted it, and Beddy was now a 
sacred charge. Constance was picturing vividly to her- 
self the arrival of McClure with Mrs. Riddle and Lilian, 
and the moment when she must tell them that she had be- 
lieved for months that Reddy was Hugh. She had hereto- 
fore considered herself morally courageous, but she was 
shrinking from this revelation with the acutest sense of 
cowardice. 

Then, suddenly, for the first time in her life, she was 
assailed by the temptation to act a lie. She would never 
have been tempted to utter one, but how easy it would be 
to let them think that though she had suspected Reddy of 
being a gentleman's son, not until the strange and striking 
resemblance to his uncle had been revealed by this death- 
mask and they had discovered the betraying initials on the 
little pocket-case, had she known whose son and nephew 
he was! Not even Reddy dreamed that she had long sus- 
pected and for some time virtually known the relationship. 
She need only keep quiet and all would be well. "And 
earn for myself their undying gratitude instead of their 
; eternal scorn," she said to herself with a spasm of self- 
contempt, and straightway gave up all thought of acting 
a lie. 

There was a quiet entrance at the door. It was Hard- 
ing. 

"Constance," he said, as he drew a chair near her, "can 
you tell me, now, how you discovered Hugh ; s identity?" 

She glanced quickly at Reddy, and Harding answered 
her glance. 
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"We shall not disturb him. I fancy if we shouted no 
sound would pierce his dulled brain; if we talk quietly 
' the murmur of our voices will be more soothing than ex- 
citing." 

Her hour had come, and as quietly as she could, but 
with an occasional tremor of voice she could not control, 
she went through the whole long recital, beginning with 
Reddy's party. 

"I have been sure for months that he was Mr. McClure's 
nephew," she finished. 

The two men listened in absolute silence, but at her last 
words Harding broke out impetuously: 

"Oh, why didn't you tell us what you suspected, long 
ago!" 

"Don't! don't!" Constance cowered at his words, cov- 
ering her face with her hands as if to shield herself from 
a blow. But in a moment she went on brokenly: "For a 
long time I was not sure; and then — I was afraid he would 
run away — where we never could find him — if he thought 
the truth was suspected — and I was trying to win* him to 
confide in me — and to persuade him to tell Mr. McClure. 
But it was all a terrible mistake. None of you will ever 
forgive me." 

Harding's tender heart was melted at once. He would 
not for a moment let her blame herself, and so skilful was 
he in praising what she had done, assuring her that there 
was no doubt her wonderful promptness and energy had 
saved Hugh's life, and they would all be eternally grate- 
ful to her that, though she knew he was saying it all for 
the purpose of comforting her and therefore she had no 
right to be comforted, she began to be, a little. 

It was eight o'clock before the sleigh arrived from Oak 
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Ridge bringing the surgeon, his assistant, and a nurse. 
There was the brief delay of getting into operating-gowns 
and sterilizing surgical instruments, and then a long and 
dreary hour and a half, punctuated, to Constance, with 
terror, as, shut out from Reddy's room where the three 
doctors and the nurse held sway, she waited in the living- 
room with St. John and Helen for the surgeon's verdict. 

Overhead they could hear mysterious movements and 
muffled sounds and, if one listened to them as Constance 
could not help doing, one could easily picture soul-racking 
horrors going on in that room above. Sometimes the move- 
ments were soft and slow and the voices a gentle murmur ; 
sometimes there were sudden hurried footsteps and sharp, 
excited, though muffled tones, as if some crisis had arisen 
and nurse and doctors were frightened. At such moments 
Constance's hands clenched until the nails bit into the 
palms and every nerve was tense and every muscle rigid. 
St. John and Helen were carrying on a gentle flow of 
talk in which, at first, they tried to include her, but she 
had ears only for the sounds from above and they soon let 
her alone. 

At ten o'clock they heard Harding's step on the stair 
and the three turned with straining eyes to the door to 
catch the first glimpse of his face and read its message. 

"It is all over and everything went as well as we could 
hope," he said gravely. "Doctor Brokaw says the broken 
ribs have not pierced any vital organ and he has every 
hope for his recovery; but, of course, he is bound to be 
more or less of a cripple." 

They had hardly hoped it could be otherwise, but to 
have fheir fears confirmed by authority was more than 
Constance could bear. Helen murmured, "Poor boyl" 
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brokenly; St. John bowed his face in his hands — perhaps 
he was praying; Constance, remembering the last time she 
had seen that lithe, erect, graceful young figure, silhouetted 
against the snow in the glowing sunshine, sprang hastily 
up and ran from the room. 

"Poor Constance !" said Harding, as the door closed 
behind her. "Helen, I am going to Oak Ridge with George 
to meet Mr. McClure and Mrs. Riddle and Lilian, and part 
of the reason for my going is to get a chance to tell Jock, 
before he sees Constance, how she is suffering, holding her- 
self responsible and believing we must all blame her. St. 
John is going with me: he will be a great comfort to Lilian, 
and with the two doctors, the nurse, and you and Con- 
stance we shall not be needed." 

The sleigh came up to the door at this moment, Hengist 
and Horsa, McClure 's two big carriage horses, pawing the 
snow and setting all their bells to ringing. At the sound 
Constance came out into the hall and stopped Harding, as 
he was ready to start. 

"I want you to tell Mr. McClure, if you have an oppor- 
tunity," she said, drawing him aside for a moment, "that 
I have known for a long time that Reddy was his nephew. 
I would like him to know it before he comes, if possible." 

"Very well," he answered, taking her hand in his 
friendly fashion, "I will tell him; but you are looking at 
it all wrong, and Mr. McClure will think as we all do : 
no one else could have done for Hugh what you have 
done. ' ' 

How the hours dragged after the sleigh had gone! 
Eleven, twelve, one, and at last it began to get on toward 
two, when they might be expected, and Constance was in 
a fever of impatience. She wandered restlessly from the 
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sick-room, where only the nurse was on guard, to the 
living-room where Helen sat peacefully dozing in her chair, 
and from there to the kitchen, where Black Betty was 
busily preparing supper for the arrivals. 

But the slowest dragging minutes must pass at last. It 
was ten minutes to two by the big hall clock when Con- 
stance caught the first distant sound of sleigh-bells, and 
then of the horses' hoofs crossing the wooden bridge at the 
foot of the hill ; and then the jingle of bells growing louder 
as the horses came up the hill to the cottage at a fast trot. 
She had roused Helen and called the doctors by the time 
the sleigh came to a stand at the gate, and was in the hall 
with the door set wide to let the light stream out as the 
little group, dim and shadowy in the darkness, came up 
the walk. She would have liked to shrink behind the 
door, so greatly did she dread this meeting. Yet no one 
would have guessed what the perfectly poised young hostess 
was suffering as she led her guests into the living-room, 
quietly solicitous for their comfort, gently sympathetic in 
their grief, and cheerily bringing the last report of the 
surgeon: Hugh was doing well, and they could come up 
at once to see him ; only, they must be careful to do noth- 
ing to rouse him to consciousness; the longer this blessed 
oblivion lasted, the surer would be his recovery. 

Constance led them to Reddy's door, but she would not 
go in to be witness of this meeting where joy and sorrow 
must be equally mingled: their long-lost boy had come 
back to them from the dead, but holding life in so frail a 
tenure that at any moment he might slip away from them 
forever. She would not go back to the living-room where 
St. John and Helen and Harding were waiting, her agita- 
tion was too great. She had greeted McClure formally, 
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but she had ignored his outstretched hand and she had not 
once looked at him. She had been able to do this without 
apparent rudeness by appearing absorbed in the comfort 
of Mrs. Riddle and Lilian ; now she made a pretext to Helen 
of going to the kitchen to help Betty. But Betty, who like 
all of her color delighted in midnight feasts or cooking 
at irregular hours, scorned her help, and she took refuge 
in the dining-room. 

There McClure found her, fifteen minutes later, sitting 
in semi-darkness, her face pressed against the window- 
pane, looking out into the starless night with its huge 
monsters of mountains looming up, dim and threatening, 
through the palpitating blackness. She was picturing the 
scene in Reddy's sick-room and acutely divining, in Mc- 
Clure 's thoughts, his reproaches for her fatal blundering. 
She was startled by a quiet voice at her side : 

1 ' I have been looking for you everywhere, Mrs. Sinclair. 
My sister and Lilian want me to express their gratitude for 
all you have done for Hugh. We can never repay you, 
and I — " he hesitated. 

Doctor Harding has not told him, thought Constance 
swiftly, and she hastened to complete his sentence. 

"And you — you can never forgive me." 

1 ' Forgive you » For what ! ' ' 

For the moment he had forgotten what Harding had 
told him of Constance's remorse. The almost overwhelm- 
ing joy of seeing Hugh once more alive, and the thought 
that it was to Constance he owed this joy swept everything 
else from his mind and he spoke as one half dazed. 

"For my intolerable egotism; for rashly making myself 
the arbiter of Hugh's fate; for presuming to think I could 
manage his affairs better than you ; for daring to take his 
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destiny, which concerned me not at all and you vitally, 
into my own hands!" 

She spoke rapidly and bitterly, giving McClure no 
chance to interrupt, and though the light in the room was 
dim he could see she was looking up at him with eyes 
gloomy with remorse and self -contempt. 

"Constance!" he said, and as he spoke he took her hand 
in his with so firm a grasp and his voice, from the inten- 
sity of his feeling, had so much of his old sternness in it, 
that Constance trembled, half with fear and half with 
some stronger emotion. "Constance, you are wrong on 
every count of your self -accusation ; you were right in 
every step you took to discover and prove Hugh's iden- 
tity; you are wonderful in all you have done for him since 
he was hurt. He owes his life to you, Doctor Brokaw 
and Doctor Harding both say, and we who love him owe 
you the devotion of our lives in return. We can never 
cease to love you; and I, Constance — " 

And then fate, in the person of Black Betty, intervened. 
She put her shining black face in the door : 

"Supper 's all ready, Missus. Is de folks ready? Shall 
Ibringutinf" 

For the life of her Constance could not check her guilty 
start and her swift drawing away from McClure as she 
answered : 

"Wait, Betty, till I see if they 're ready," and ran from 
the room. 

" Laws-ee-e ! " chuckled Betty, in her kitchen; "you 
couldn't fool dis chile! I allays 'spicioned sumpin' was 
goin' on atween de Mahster and Missus." 

Two days later Constance sat alone in Beddy's room. 
Beddy lying so helplessly at death's door had grown very 
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dear to her and it was hard not to feel a little envious of 
the mother and sister and uncle — one of them always in 
his room and often all three — and for fear that she might 
seem an intruder she shut herself out. 

But there came an hour, late in the afternoon of this 
third day since Beddy *s hurt, when Lilian persuaded her 
mother to go for a little walk with her as far as the Manor 
House, which she had not yet seen, since she could not be 
persuaded to go there to stay as long as Hugh was at the 
cottage. Constance did not know where McClure was, 
probably at the Manor House also. She had scarcely seen 
him since that first night in the dining-room, for she was 
very carefully keeping out of his way; she only knew 
that he was not in the cottage and Beddy was alone with 
the nurse; it was her chance. And because she liked to 
feel herself alone with Beddy, she was glad when the. 
nurse made a pretext of her presence to escape to her own 
room for a while. 

It was hard to believe, as she sat beside him, that he 
would ever come out of that deathlike stupor; and so mo- 
tionless he lay she bent her ear to assure herself that he 
was really breathing. What if the doctors were holding 
out false hopes and Beddy should quietly slip away from 
them in that calm sleep so like its twin brother, death! 
She had come to feel that she could not be reconciled to 
losing him now; the life that had once seemed of little 
worth to any one, even to himself, when she had first known 
him, had come to seem invaluable : he could not be spared. 
Doctor Brokaw was to go back to Washington this evening, 
leaving his assistant and Doctor Harding in charge. Was it 
safe to go away before Beddy had come out from that 
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stupor? She began to have a frantic feeling that she must 
intervene ; he must not go until Reddy was safe. She knew 
she had no authority to interfere, and to quiet this excite- 
ment that she realized verged on hysteria she set herself 
resolutely to thinking of the consolations that would be 
left them if Reddy should not recover. 

She recalled his manly attitude of the last few months, 
the satisfaction he had given in his work, and the pleasure 
he had given her and Helen and St. John socially. She 
had grown to look upon him as a dear friend, to feel for 
him something of the tenderness she might feel for a 
younger brother, and it would be almost as hard to give 
him up as if he were in truth her brother. And she felt 
herself kindling with pride at his last act of noble self- 
sacrifice. He had given his life for Dickie just as truly 
if he should recover as if he should not, and it made him 
kin to all those other heroic souls, the strong and the brave, 
who had not hesitated to give lives of great value for the 
frail and helpless and those that seemed of little worth. 
Reddy was a hero ! And with a rush of tears she looked 
away from his marblelike face to the window, and sat gaz- 
ing at the distant outline of Elephant's Head and all its 
attendant ridges. 

How long she had been sitting, her eyes glued to the 
distant mountains but seeing only Reddy as she had seen 
him last, with his twinkling smile of welcome as she ar- 
rived at the logging-camp, she did not know. She was 
startled so violently she half sprang from her chair at the 
sound of a weak voice : 

"Mrs. Sinclair!" 

She turned quickly, to find Reddy looking at her with 
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perfect consciousness in his wide eyes. It was as if one 
had come back from the dead and it required a tremendous 
effort to answer him quietly : 

"Yes, Reddy?" 

1 ' Where am 1 1 Am I badly hurt V ' he asked, perplexity 
and pain in his eyes and in his voice. 

She slipped down on her knees beside his bed and laid 
her hand on his one well one, gently and reassuringly, as 
she answered him: 

"Yes, Reddy, you are badly hurt, but the doctors say 
you will get well." 

"Oh, I remember," he spoke dreamily; "it was Dickie. 
Was Dickie hurt?" 

"Not a scratch! You saved his life, Reddy." 

" I 'm glad, ' ' he said simply, with his twisted smile that 
was almost too much for Constance, it was so like the old 
Reddy. 

"But where am I?" he insisted; "I Ve never seen this 



room. ' ' 



"You are in my room, Reddy; we - wanted you to have 
plenty of air and sunshine." 

"It 's a beautiful room," he said, his gaze wandering 
from the bright chintzes of the wicker chairs and chaise 
longue to the graceful dressing-table with its dainty fur- 
nishings and the soft muslin curtains at the windows with 
their pretty over-curtains. "But I don't like to turn you 
out ; I '11 go back to my own room to-night." 

She did not answer him, she only stroked his hand gently 
and smiled at him, thinking hard all the time: "What 
must I do? Must I leave him and call the doctors and the 
nurse? They should know that he is conscious." Reddy 
did not seem to expect her to answer ; he was thinking, him- 
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self, and it was a trouble for Eeddy to think, just now. 

"Mrs. Sinclair," — he spoke haltingly — "do you think 
you could send — for my Uncle Jock J" 

Constance hesitated for a moment: how should she tell 
him his Uncle Jock was here f — and his mother and sister f 
She must not excite him. As she hesitated, she saw a 
wonderful light spring into Eeddy 's eyes, glowing, eager, 
ardent They were not looking at her, they were looking 
beyond her, toward the door. She followed Eeddy 's eyes 
and there at the door stood McClure! And in his eyes, 
looking into Eeddy 's, was such a look as she had never 
seen in his eyes, or in any human being's, she thought. 
It was the counterpart of Eeddy 's look, only as much more 
glowing and ardent, full of the intensest affection and 
love, as McClure 's nature was stronger and more ardent 
than Eeddy 's. 

She rose quickly from her knees, and McClure, coming 
toward her with eyes only for Eeddy, slipped into her place 
without seeing her. 

She quietly turned to leave the room. She must tell the 
doctor and nurse but not at once; she would give them a 
few minutes together. At the door she stopped involun- 
tarily. She had heard Eeddy 's eager "Uncle Jock!" and 
McClure 's low-toned "Hugh!" Now, as she glanced back, 
she saw McClure on his knees, Eeddy 's one well arm around 
his uncle's neck, and McClure 's face pressed close to 
Eeddy 's. 

She slipped through the door and softly closed it behind 
her. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE MIGHT OF ROARING BUN 

FIVE weeks from the day the great chestnut fell, 
crushing Reddy in its fall, Constance stood at the 
cottage gate waiting for George to come up with 
Bab. It was a little after five in the morning, and in the 
east a faint glow of rose and lilac heralded the day. High 
above the rosy glow hung the lantern of the morning star, 
and through the gray tracery of a red maple's branches, 
silhouetted against the young dawn, shone the perfect 
golden crescent of an old moon, magnified to monster pro- 
portions by lying so low in the dim vault, and by the half- 
obscuring network of branches. 

Constance had seen many wonderful mornings in her ten 
months of farmer life, every morning the world new-created 
and each morning more wonderful than the last. But 
never had the miracle seemed so surpassing as on this 
morning, with the air full of the sound of rushing waters 
and laden with sweet spring scents. The last few days 
had brought the spring with a rush. Snows had van- 
ished as by the touch of a magician's wand; the bare brown 
earth was showing in all the fields ; the meadows were fresh 
and green, and the brilliant emerald of the lawns, both at 
the cottage and the manor, was starred with snowdrops 
and crocuses and graceful pink and blue scillas. There 
had never been such a spring in the mountains in the 
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memory of the oldest mountaineer — so swift and warm— 
and old farmers were shaking their wise heads and dread- 
ing, they knew not what. 

Perhaps because she was not an old farmer but a young 
and very inexperienced one, Constance was feeling any- 
thing but dread on this exquisite spring morning. The 
return of the spring always got into her blood, but this 
spring its effect was more than ever intoxicating. She had 
so much to look forward to, so much to plan and so much 
to do. 

Also, she had so much to be thankful for. The cows had 
wintered splendidly, in perfect health and full milk ca- 
pacity, thanks to the green forage and the warmed water; 
her poultry had done better than she had hoped for; the 
returns from her apples and nuts had been good, and from 
her logging as much as she had counted on. If cows and 
poultry continued to do as well through the spring as they 
had done through the winter — and they should do much 
better — her success was assured. 

But more than for all else was she grateful for Reddy's 
slow but sure progress toward recovery. The Washington 
surgeon, who came up twice a week to inspect casts and 
splints and to look after contusions and abrasions, regarded 
it as extraordinary, due, it must be, to a rugged constitu- 
tion and splendid vitality. After Reddy's sudden and un- 
looked-for return to consciousness the surgeon had not left 
for Washington, as he had intended, but had decided, in- 
stead, upon a consultation. The most eminent Johns Hop- 
kins authority was summoned and as a result, Reddy, a 
part of him, was put into casts, and a night nurse brought 
from Washington; for the nurse's duties which had been 
simple enough while Reddy remained in a painless stupor 
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became arduous indeed now that he was restored to con- 
sciousness and suffering. 

The weeks that followed were weeks of intense suffering 
to Reddy, but suffering so bravely and so cheerfully borne 
it endeared him to every one who came within the radius 
of his twinkling smile. To his mother and sister and to 
Uncle Jock he was an idol at whose shrine they worshiped 
through the larger part of their waking moments, and he 
was hardly less to Constance. She had seen much of him 
these last weeks, for though she might have kept away, 
from her old fear of intruding, Reddy was constantly de- 
manding her presence: "Where is Mrs. Sinclair? — 
Why doesn't Mrs. Sinclair come to see met — Uncle 
Jock, will you please go and find Mrs. Sinclair for me ! ' ' 

St. John and Harding and Helen were hardly less inde- 
fatigable in their devotion than the others — Harding, in- 
deed, being on duty as physician-in-charge in the absence of 
Doctor Brokaw — and the intimacy between these satellites 
of Reddy 's waxed and strengthened with each day of his 
illness. The fever had broken after the first few days and 
then there was only the pain and the tedium to be relieved, 
and no such narcotic for Hugh, his doting mother soon 
discovered, as to have in Mrs. Sinclair to talk over the 
news of the farm. There is always something thrilling 
happening on a farm, and no matter how small the ex- 
citement, it did not suffer in Constance's telling; and Mrs. 
Riddle and Lilian and McClure grew to look forward to 
her morning and afternoon visits as the events of the day. 
"It 's as good as a play," Reddy declared, "to hear her 
tell of George's adventures with the calves and Betty's 
with the chickens, ' ' and his mother agreed with him volubly 
and McClure silently. 
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Constance saw much of McClure in the little family par- 
ties gathered every evening in the cottage living-room 
when the night nurse, with iron-clad regulations, had shut 
every one out of the sick-room at seven o'clock; but, be- 
cause she willed it so, she saw nothing of him alone. Helen 
had given up her room to Mrs. Riddle, who refused to go 
so far from Hugh as the Manor House, and was staying 
at the manor with Lilian and McClure, since Harding must 
occupy the ohly other vacant bedroom at the cottage to be 
near Hugh in case of need. Though the three who were 
supposed to stay at the manor might have their rooms 
there, and their breakfast and perhaps, occasionally, lunch- 
eon, the whole party, including St. John, met at the cot- 
tage for dinner and spent the evenings there together. No 
one was willing to get very far from Reddy if it was pos- 
sible to be near him. 

Two weeks before this spring morning McClure had been 
called back to Philadelphia by business, and though he 
had been hoping every day to get away again, he had not 
yet returned. The day before Doctor Brokaw fyad come up 
from Washington and it had been decided that it was quite 
safe to move Reddy to the Manor House. Reddy himself 
had demanded this. It would still be a matter of weeks, 
possibly of months, before he could be taken to Phila- 
delphia and he was not willing to keep Constance any 
longer out of her room. 

"It 's a very dear room to me," he said to Constance, 
when for a moment they were alone together, "and I hate 
awfully to leave it, but I hate worse to keep you out of it 
a moment longer than I have to." 

It was said with a wistful little smile that struck to Con- 
stance 's heart. She could not urge the matter; she was 
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not sure but Reddy's family were anxious for his removal 
to their own territory, but she did not like the change. 
She was sure it was going to result in her seeing much less 
of Reddy and it must necessarily break up, in a large part, 
the close intimacy with Reddy's family that had grown 
very pleasant to her. She only said : 

"I wish you would not go, Reddy; I shall be lonely with- 
out you." But he took such alarm at the possibility that 
he would not see as much of her as before that she did 
not dare say anything more. 

She was thinking of all these things as she watched the 
great golden crescent grow dim with the rapidly widening 
dawn, and the silver lantern of the morning star slowly 
extinguished as the pale rose and lilac of the early morn- 
ing gradually brightened and spread until the whole east 
was a rosy glow. Not even the thought that Reddy was no 
longer in her own familiar room where she could run in 
on him at any moment could sadden the thrill of the ex- 
quisite morning in her veins; certainly no prescience of 
what the morning was to bring her cast its black shadow 
over her radiant spirits. 

She had been for some time vaguely conscious that the 
roar of rushing waters was growing louder, much greater 
than she had ever before heard from that impetuous little 
stream that at every spring rain, or summer shower, or 
autumnal storm, was in the habit of passing, with sur- 
prising suddenness, from a placid brook to a raging tor- 
rent. Now the voice of the waters grew so insistent that 
it penetrated her consciousness, dulled by her absorption 
in the beauty of the dawn, and she looked about her with 
a vague sense of uneasiness that George and Bab should 
be so delayed. She decided to walk down to the dairy 
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barn and let George meet her there ; it was growing late ; 
the men must be already at their milking. 

From where she stood the cottage shut off all view of the 
farm and Roaring Run and deadened any sounds that 
might be coming from that direction. She had only to 
walk around the house to become instantly aware that 
something very unusual was happening. The roar of the 
waters on that side of the house was tremendous; it filled 
her with a terrified sense of awe that, for a moment, de- 
prived her of every other sensation. Then she caught a 
glimpse of a wide and foam-tossed torrent, almost filling 
the little valley between the hither slopes and the farther 
slopes of the farm, and her awe gave place to fear. It 
seemed to her that the torrent was momently growing 
broader : very soon it would be threatening the stables on 
this side of the valley ; it had already reached the threshold 
of the dairy barn on the farther side. She could distin- 
guish, faintly, the frantic shouts of men, but the roar of 
the torrent almost drowned even those sounds. She could 
dimly discern — it was not yet broad day — men driving the 
cows from the dairy barn into the upland meadows and 
could distinguish the figure of Tom the herder directing 
the corralling of the cows frantic with fear at the unusual 
sights and sounds. Other men were driving, or trying to 
drive, the young calves from the stanchions into the same 
upland meadows; and still others were opening the big 
barns and driving out the farm horses; and even the pigs 
and sheep were being driven from their pens toward safety 
on the heights. 

There was no sign of the stone-arched bridge by which 
the dairy barns could be reached: a broad, tumultuous 
sweep of water was rushing many feet deep above its cause- 
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way, if indeed there was any bridge left. It was not pos- 
sible for any one on this side of the farm to cross to the 
other. A sudden fear for Bab's fate made her glance 
quickly down toward the stables on this side of the Run, 
where McClure's horses were kept and her own riding- 
horses, Bab and Blackbird. The coachman's cottage was 
on the other side of the Run and the stable boys lived at 
the farm-house, also on the other side. The waters were 
rapidly sweeping up toward the stable, and there was no 
one about to help. St. John, at McClure's request, had 
been sleeping at the manor ever since McClure went away, 
that the women might have the comfort of feeling secure 
with a man in the house. Had he been down at the club- 
house he would have been aroused by the roar of the wa- 
ters. Harding, too, had last night slept at the manor, 
for the first time, to remain near Reddy, and the garden- 
er 's cottage was behind the Manor House — the gardener 
would hear nothing. There was only George on this side 
of the Run to do anything to help, and where was George? 
She had seen and heard nothing of him. A terrible fear 
seized her : could he have been swept away in that raging 
torrent? 

She did not believe it; George was somewhere, hard at 
work trying to save something, she was sure. She must 
trust for his safety and in the meanwhile there was no one 
but herself to save McClure's horses and her own Bab and 
Blackbird. One of the stable keys was kept at the coach- 
man 's cottage, but one, fortunately, always hung on a nail 
in the office. She ran in, took the key from its nail and 
ran out again, to note with terror that in that brief interval 
the water had already crept up to the foundations of the 
stable on the farther side. She ran breathlessly down the 
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steep incline, but so rapidly was the water rising it had 
surrounded the stable by the time she had reached it. She 
must wet her feet to get to the stable door. Her trem- 
bling hands fumbled at the lock, for terror was taking 
hold on her. 

There was no longer any Roaring Run but a broad in- 
land lake whose center was a tumbling, roaring rapids, and 
whose edges were stealthily and rapidly creeping up the 
hill. Inside the stable the horses, excited by the roar of 
the waters and their own instinct of danger, were pawing 
the floor with thunderous hoofs and tugging frantically at 
their halters. There were ten horses kept in this stable — 
McClure's six riding-horses, his two carriage horses, and 
her own two. Blackbird's stall was nearest and she set 
her free at once and drove her toward the open door. But 
Blackbird was terrified; there was already a broad belt 
of water before the open door and the sound of rushing 
water was in her ears; she careered wildly around the stable 
and Constance had to catch her and lead her out through 
the belt of water and, with a smart spank on her flank, 
start her up the hill. She had lost much time with Black- 
bird and the water was well over her ankles when she re- 
turned to the stable. She wasted no more time on experi- 
ments but led each plunging, rearing horse through the 
rapidly widening belt of water and started him up the hill. 
By the time she made her last trip the water was well over 
her knees and the current was strong and swift ; it required 
an effort to keep her footing. 

She was wet through to the neck from the splashing of 
the frightened horses, and the early morning air of March 
was chilly, she found herself shivering with cold; and 
since the horses were all safe, crowding close to the fence 
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at the top of the home pasture, she started for the cottage 
to change her clothing, but was stopped again by the 
thought of George : where was he 1 Suddenly she remem- 
bered the pasture where the three Jersey bulls were pas- 
tured and where, since the sudden advent of warm weather, 
they had been allowed to stay all night. The pasture was 
on the banks of Roaring Run on this side of the stream, 
but beyond the cottage, and it lay rather low; what was 
happening to Lord Rex, Sir Thomas, and Jersey King! 

Entirely forgetting that she was cold and wet, she ran 
on beyond the cottage and out on the road toward Oak 
Ridge, where she could command a view of the pasture. 
The pasture was entirely under water. George had evi- 
dently let down the bars and driven one bull through to 
safety and, up to his waist in water, was struggling with 
one that she could distinguish was Lord Rex by his pale 
fawn-colored coat. He was having a hard time of it, for 
the lordly creature was neither to be coaxed or driven and 
was making vicious lunges at George between his wild 
bellowings and pawings at the roaring water. The third 
bull she could not at first see but caught sight of him, 
at last, being carried down the stream, in mid-current, 
making frantic efforts to swim against the mad rush of 
water but disappearing, while she watched, around a bend 
in the stream. 

She was afraid, in his efforts to corral the maddened 
bull, George too would be swept into the current, and since 
her voice would be lost in the roar of waters she made 
frantic signals to him to leave the bull and seek safety for 
himself. He saw her and understood her signals, but 
shook his head to intimate that he would look out for him- 
self but he would not give up Lord Rex; and in a few 
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minutes he seemed to have tamed him and was leading 
him by a short halter through the ring in his nose through 
the bars to safety on high ground. 

1 ' It 's an awful flood, Mrs. Sinclair, ' ' he said as he came 
up to her where she stood. "I 'm afraid we 've lost Jersey 
King. I could do nothing with him, he was worse than 
Lord Rex. Sir Thomas was no trouble at all. ' ' 

"Oh, it's terrible !" she answered, and for the first 
time thought of her hens. 

She could see the orchard plainly from where she stood. 
The colony houses that had been set well out of the way 
of any flood that had heretofore come to Roaring Run, 
were under water to their roofs. There was hardly any 
hope that the hens, locked in for the night, had escaped. 
The incubating house and the packing-house had disap- 
peared altogether. 

"How could it have happened so suddenly 1" she asked 
George. "I knew the water was high last night from the 
sudden melting of the snows, but I never dreamed of any- 
thing like this." 

" No 'm. ' ' He shook his head somberly. ' ' I think the 
dam must have broke at Rey burn's sawmill up the valley. 
There was a sudden roar this morning about four o'clock 
that woke me up, and I thought of the bulls the first thing 
because that pasture 's so low." 

He turned to look at the stables as he spoke, saw them 
standing in a wide wash of water, uttered a sharp "Good 
Lord!" and started to run. But Constance stopped him. 

"The horses are safe, I let them out. Look! there they 
are at the top of the pasture." 

"I didn't think it would come up as far as the stables," 
said George. "My! what if Mr. McClure's horses had 
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been drowned! It 's lucky you were up, Mrs. Sinclair/ ' 

"Do you think it 's possible any lives are lost, George t" 
Constance asked fearfully. 

"I don't know," George answered soberly. "Tom's cot- 
tage and Hawkins's are on the Seven Bridges Road, and 
must be under water. There 's no crossing Roaring Run, 
but I think I '11 go down that way and see if there 's any- 
thing I can do." 

Constance knew he was thinking of Betty and she 
hastened to reassure him by telling him that she had seen 
Betty's father and the other men driving the stock to 
safety, which of course they would not be doing if their 
own families were in danger. She advised him to go to 
his room and get into dry clothing and come to breakfast 
with Miss Tremayne and herself, since there was no getting 
to the farmhouse for breakfast. By that time the waters 
might be falling and there might be something else they 
could do. 

She was keeping up a cheerful attitude before George, 
but it was a very depressing and anxious half-hour she 
spent getting into dry clothes ready for breakfast. All 
hope of clearing expenses and making any dividend at all 
had been swept away with the flood. She had counted 
largely upon her eggs — she doubted if there was a hen left. 
A most valuable bull was lost beyond doubt; very likely 
some of the herd and some of the other stock were gone 
also. The mere expense of putting the farm-buildings into 
order, making them safe and habitable after the flood, 
would eat up all profits. It was more than likely that the 
farm finances would fall behind this year as much as they 
had every year heretofore. It was little or no consolation 
that this was through no fault of hers — that it was an un- 
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usual " Dispensation of Providence,' ' one that could not 
have been foreseen or provided against. She was as far 
down in the depths when she took her seat at the breakfast- 
table as she had been on the heights in the early morning. 
But she was not going to give way to this depression: 
there was much to be done and she must keep herself in 
fighting trim. She would not be able to estimate her losses 
for some days, probably; in the meantime she would keep 
her courage up and perhaps it would not prove to be as 
bad as she feared. 

By the time breakfast was over Harding and St. John 
appeared. They had just heard of the flood and had come 
down to offer their services. There seemed nothing for 
any one to do just then but to watch the waters still 
slowly rising, a magnificent and awe-inspiring spectacle. 
The club-house was entirely cut off. The water was al- 
ready well over the first floor, and though one could not 
believe it would rise to the second floor, there was no cer- 
tainty what might not happen in a flood whose like had 
never been known before. St. John was very uneasy about 
his beloved books and went off to consult with George as 
to the possibility of finding a boat and rescuing them. 
Harding went back to make his morning visit to Reddy 
and Helen went with him to hear his report and bring it 
back to Constance, who said she would go up to the manor 
later, when she was sure she had done everything that 
could be done. 

Left alone, she took a sudden resolution. She would go 
down the Oak Ridge road and see if any cattle were being 
carried off in that direction: she might possibly be able 
to do something to help them, and to that end she provided 
herself with the ball of small rope she had once used to 
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try to lasso Hawley. It was probably because of the rope 
that she began to think of Hawley. She had not thought 
of him in many weeks and she never thought of him without 
a shudder of terror. To be sure, he was safe in prison, 
but his sentence would not last for ever and sometimes she 
found it hard not to dwell on the terrors that awaited 
her when he should be free. 

She was picturing them to herself vividly, lost in imag- 
inary horrors, when she was roused from her absorption 
by a sudden, sharp cry of terror and then a frantic call 
for help, twice repeated. She was on a part of the Oak 
Sidge road running parallel with Roaring Run. Its banks 
here were high and rocky; the water was not over them 
on this side, though on the farther side it had spread out 
into a vast inland lake. She ran quickly to the bank and 
looked down. The current was on this side, running 
swiftly and brimming almost to the top of the high bank 
on which she stood; and in the midst of it, struggling 
desperately against it for life, was a man who, at sight of 
•her, uttered another frantic cry for help. 

She had recognized him at the first glance, and although 
she had no idea how he could be there instead of behind 
prison bars, she felt no great surprise : she had more than 
half expected it would be he when she had heard his cry. 
And now the most terrible temptation of her life assailed 
her. Should she let him drown, as he must without her 
help, and be free forever from her haunting terror of him 1 
Certainly he deserved such a fate and the world would be 
well rid of him. Moreover, fear added to the strength of 
the temptation. Should she attempt to rescue him and suc- 
ceed, she had no assurance that she would not immediately 
pay for her generosity with her life. She would be alone 
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and at his mercy; no cry of hers could be heard amid 
those raging waters. 

She seemed to herself to be a long time in the throes of 
this mental struggle ; in reality it occupied only a few sec- 
onds. At the very moment of coming in sight of Hawley 
he had been swept under the low-hanging tip of an arch- 
ing elm branch. The tip was barely within his reach, but 
with the energy of despair he had managed to grasp it and 
was, for a moment, anchored amid the swirling waters. 
Perhaps he had noted Constance's second of indetermina- 
tion; certainly he had recognized her, and no doubt he 
knew he had no right to expect mercy or help from that 
quarter. He uttered no further cry for help, but, clinging 
to his insecure hold, he looked at her with eyes of such 
terrified entreaty they put Constance's hesitation to in- 
stant flight. They were the eyes of a coward suffering 
abject fear, but after all Hawley was a human being, and 
Constance knew that if she did not make every effort to 
save him those eyes would haunt her to the day of her 
death. 

She was glad she had brought the ball of rope ; no doubt 
it was at the instigation of Providence that she had brought 
it — Constance had been a firm believer in Providence ever 
since her own rescue, which had always seemed to her 
nothing short of a miracle. Now she hastily unwound the 
ball and wound one end many times around a sturdy oak 
on the bank. To the other she fastened a small stone and 
hurled it far out toward Hawley. Unfortunately, it struck 
the water before it reached him, and the powerful current 
carried stone and rope far below him. Hawley uttered an 
agonized cry at her failure. She quickly recovered the 
rope, but there was a little delay* The stone was gone and 
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she must find another and tie it on, and Hawley was 
frantic. 

' 'For God's sake, hurry I" he screamed, above the roar 
of the waters. "I can't hold on much longer." 

She leaned far out over the brink this time and stood 
poised a moment, the stone in an extended arm, looking 
like a slender Winged Victory poised for flight* 

One coming up at that moment behind her took in at a 
glance the lines, denoting buoyant grace and strength, of 
the poised figure, and then stopped short, frozen with fear. 
For some reason, he did not know why, she was about to 
hurl that stone in her lifted hand into the water, and with 
all her force, as that buoyant poise showed, but what if she 
should lose her balance and plunge into the mad stream 1 
He was not near enough to her to lay hold on her and 
stop her and he dared not call lest he startle her. He 
could only wait, turned to marble, until with a swift whirl 
the stone left her hand and, still bent far over the brink, 
she watched its flight for a breathless moment. Not until 
he saw her recover herself and turn quickly to seize the 
rope, which he now discovered was attached to the tree, 
and drawn taut, did he dare move. 

He stepped forward quickly and the raging torrent, 
with Hawley struggling in its midst and clinging to the 
rope, came within his line of vision. Constance, her back 
toward him, was pulling with all her force on the rope; 
her feet braced, her weight thrown far back, she did not 
see him. Instinctively he grasped the rope to help her 
and at the same moment he spoke. 

"Do you think it was well, Constance, to risk your life 
for that man 1 " he said sternly. 
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Startled at the sound of his voice, the rope dropped from 
her grasp, and she turned quickly* 

"Mr. McClure!" she gasped, but turned instantly back 
and seized the rope again. "We must hurry," she said 
quickly, "he is losing his strength; he can't last much 
longer/ ' 

Together they pulled silently for a moment and it was 
evident they were going to save him. Still pulling on the 
rope, McClure dexterously passed Constance and threw 
himself flat on the rocks to be ready to clutch him when he 
came within reach. 

Now there was on the farm, back of the barns, a small, 
artificial lake. It was a relic of the old manor days, when 
it had been stocked with fish and used as a pleasance for 
boating and fishing. It had been neglected for years; the 
fish were all dead, the bottom had filled up with ooze .and 
slime and become a breeding-place for countless snakes and 
eels. It had long been a horror to Constance, and she 
had been for some time determined to get Mr. McClure 's 
permission to have it drained and cleaned. 

At the very moment when McClure reached out to get 
hold of Hawley, now almost within his grasp, a new and 
terrifying roar was added to the already roaring waters. 
Constance and McClure glanced quickly up the stream. 
A low wall of yellow water, bearing before it a horrid, 
writhing, black and shining mass, was moving down to- 
ward them with incredible swiftness. 

" It 's the manor lake broken loose ! ' ' McClure uttered 
in a low, awe-struck tone, and tugged at the rope with re- 
doubled haste and strength. 

Hawley, whether he heard the words or heard the new 
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and frightful roar, turned his head, saw that yellow wall 
towering above him, knit through and through with its 
hideous mass of squirming snakes and eels, uttered one 
wild yell, and dropped the rope. He sank like a stone at 
first, then rose to the surface, struggling desperately to 
keep ahead of that horrible mass. But it was close upon 
him; in an instant it had overwhelmed him and he was 
whirled out of their sight, frantically brandished arms and 
legs inextricably mingled with those other frantic, loath- 
some, squirming things. 

McGlure had sprung to his feet as Hawley dropped the 
rope, and stood, his eyes glued to him, until he was whirled 
from their sight Then he turned and looked at Constance. 
She was looking at him, her eyes strained wide, white and 
sick with horror. 

His eyes held something of the same horror for the first 
fleeting moment, but as he looked at her they softened and 
filled with such a look of tenderness and love as Constance 
had never seen in any eyes. 

" Dearest !" he said gently, and was beside her in a mo- 
ment, his arms about her and holding her close. At his 
strong and tender touch all her resistance of months melted 
away; all her horror and loathing of Hawley 's awful death 
vanished ; she was comforted as a child is comforted by its 
trust in a greater strength and wider knowledge. 

"Dearest," he said again, "you have nothing to regret. 
You did all you could do to save him, but God willed it 
otherwise. It is best as it is." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

CONSTANCE WINS HER POINT AND MC CLUBK WINS HIS 

FOB a moment Constance clung to McClure with the 
abandon and trustfulness of a child; but only for 
a moment. McClure was visibly shaken now that 
at last he had this unmistakable proof of her love; never- 
theless, when, after a moment, she gently tried to release 
herself he did not attempt to prevent her. There were 
some things to be said to her and some that she must say 
to him before he had the full right to hold her or could 
be sure that something stronger than terror had driven her 
to his arms. 

But when he began: "Constance, I have much to say 
to you; will you sit down now and listen to me!" she 
shook her head almost fiercely. 

"Not now, please,' * she said hurriedly. She did not 
seem able to lift her eyes to his, and face and neck were 
wrapt in a rosy flame as she went on precipitately: "I 
should be at home this minute: who knows what may be 
happening there f And, oh, let us get away from this ter- 
rible river, quick ! I cannot bear to be so near it ! * ' 

He saw she was thoroughly unstrung and it was no time 
to say what he had to say. He was almost equally divided 
between a fear of taking advantage of her distraught con- 
dition and a fear of receiving the refusal he dreaded as a 
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result of it. So he said quietly: "Very well, we will go," 
and led the way back to the Oak Ridge road, where his 
horse was fastened. 

It was a strange horse that was tied to the hemlock 
sapling, and for the first time since the moment of Mc- 
Clure's startling appearance it occurred to Constance to 
wonder how he got there and so in the nick of time. When 
she said so to him, he told her of his arrival in Oak Ridge 
at six that morning and of instantly being informed of 
two things : one of them alarming, the other terrifying. 

"I was told," he said, "that the floods were out and 
there was no possibility of reaching Roaring Run. I could 
not even telephone, since the wires were down. But when 
I heard that Hawley had, .the day before, made his escape 
from prison and had been tracked in the direction of Roar- 
ing Run, but that pursuit of him had for the present been 
given up on account of the floods, I determined that not all 
the elements combined should keep me from Roaring Run. 
No livery stable would rent me a horse for such an expe- 
dition, but I succeeded in buying one, strong and a good 
swimmer, its owner guaranteed, and I started at once. I 
have been all this time getting here; I have had to cross 
six rushing rivers, some of them wide and deep, where 
usually there are only little rills to be forded or crossed 
on a few planks. But my horse proved himself all that 
his owner claimed for him; he brought me through, and 
in good time." 

Constance was silent a moment. She recognized why he 
had been so determined: it was his fear for her, since 
Hawley was at large. This proof of his devotion thrilled 
her, but it also dismayed her. 

"You had no right to risk your life," she said severely, 
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since she must be either severe or too greatly moved. 
"You might easily have met Hawley's fate." 

He had untied his horse and was leading him along the 
road beside her. He looked down on her, now, trying to 
compel her to look up at him ; but she kept her eyes stead- 
fastly on the ground ; if she had once looked up and met the 
ardor, the fire in his eyes, she might have been swept away 
by the white flame of his love and answered him differently 
when he said quietly: 

» 

"Then you must give me the right, Constance, will 
you?" 

"Oh, wait, please!" She spoke almost impatiently. 
"There is much, much I must talk to you about first, and 
— perhaps — you will feel differently then. ' ' 

* Without giving him a chance to declare that nothing 
could ever make him feel differently, she hurried on lightly, 
determined to change the tone of the conversation : 
Have you had breakfast?" 
No, I believe not; there was no time." 
Constance knew the eternal masculine sufficiently well 
to be almost more dismayed at this proof of devotion than 
at all the rest. 

Not a bite!" looking and sounding greatly shocked. 
Not a bite," smiling down on her, and enjoying her 
exaggerated dismay. 

"Then we must hurry," severely. "You see, if I don't 
contrive some way of getting across Boaring Bun there 
will be no butter or milk or eggs for either the manor or 
the cottage; and we cannot allow Hugh to suffer for the 
want of them." 
"How is he?" 
"Doing splendidly. They moved him yesterday to the 
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Manor House. Doctor Brokaw came down from Washing- 
ton and superintended the moving.' * 

"Then will there be no more dinners at the cottage, with 
the pleasant evenings to follow 1 I have been looking for- 
ward to them." 

"Oh, I hope so ! But I 'm not sure we can persuade 
Hugh's mother to go so far from Hugh, and of course the 
rest of you will not leave her. ' ' 

"Then you and Miss Tremayne must dine at the manor: 
I am not to be cheated out of our delightful evenings." 

"You speak like an autocrat." 

"I am one, where you are concerned/ * 

She ignored his speech and proceeded to give him an 
account of the flood and her early-morning experiences, 
touching, lightly, of course, on her own exploits. But it 
was impossible for him not to perceive that it was her 
promptness, energy, and courage that had saved his horses 
for him. 

"You are a hero!" he exclaimed ardently; "but I say 
to you with more severity than you said it to me, and with 
more reason, You had no right to risk your life; it was 
foolhardy !" 

She was vexed, as she always was when he chose to be 
severe. 

"Oh, I don't believe there was much risk," she said 
coldly, ' ' and I could not let the poor brutes perish. Think 
of their anguish!" 

"Think of your peril!" he said softly. "Constance! 
Constance!" 

Evidently he could not think of it ; he broke off abruptly, 
with a strong shudder. 

They had for some time been out of sight of Roaring 
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Run, and almost out of sound of its rushing waters. Now, 
as they mounted a little rise in the road — the same from 
which, in October, he had discovered Constance in her rose- 
colored sweater among the apples — they came in sight of 
the orchard, the trees to their waists in water and only 
the tips of the roofs of the colony houses showing above 
the flood. He stopped involuntarily. 

"Is it as bad as that!" he exclaimed. "What has be- 
come of your hens?" 

I 'm afraid they are all lost," said Constance, soberly. 

The incubating-house and packing-house are gone and I 
am expecting every moment that the colony houses will 
go. 

' ' Are the cows safe ! " 

"Most of them, I think, but I cannot be sure they all 
are. We have no way of hearing from the other side. ,, 

"And the calves? and the rest of the stock 1" 

She shook her head. 

"I don't know. I only know there have been terrible 
losses. There is no possibility of my even clearing ex- 
penses this year, much less making the dividend I hoped 
for." 

Despite her efforts at self-control she could not keep a 
little tremor out of her voice. This had been a darling 
project with her; she had labored for it, dreamed of it, 
and planned for it; it was very bitter to her to have to 
give it up. He recognized the bitterness, and he was sorry 
for her, but he was a little exultant, also. He looked down 
on her with his old teasing smile: 

"So, after all, I am to have the pleasure of turning you 
out*" 

Constance had never thought herself lacking in a seijse 
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of humor, bat most of us find ourselves inclined to be over- 
literal when the other man's humor touches us vitally. 

"You could not be so — so — mean!" she flashed up at 
him. 

"Oh, yes, I could," he smiled back at her, "provided, 
of course, that I only turned you out of the cottage and 
into the manor. You know I need the cottage anyway, 
for Lilian and St. John." 

Several things kept her silent — a strange mingling of 
resentment and delight; of bitterness and tenderness; of 
resistance and yielding; and flashing through the web of 
her mingled emotions shot the very commonplace sense of 
enlightenment: So that was what he had meant, last 
October, when he refused to build a home for Lilian and 
said he had " other plans"! Somehow the assurance that 
even so long ago he was definitely planning to win her 
was a strangely compelling argument in his favor. But 
she was not going to think of such arguments now, she had 
other things to think of ; she must try to keep her mind 
clear for the emergencies that were sure to arise this morn- 
ing. Her next speech to him, therefore, was far removed 
from any answer to his. 

"You must have crossed Roaring Run, Mr. McClure, to 
get here; where did you cross, and was it a safe cross- 
ing?" 

"I crossed down by the Gray Ridge road. It was rather 
a wide and turbulent river, but not impassable. It may 
be worse, now that the manor lake has gone out." 

Constance shuddered. The picture of that low yellow 
wall of water sweeping its horrid burden before it, was 
too vividly and too loathsomely in her memory for her to 
hear it spoken of with equanimity. 
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"If it were not that it brought death to Hawley, I 
should be glad it went out, ' ' she said with a little shiver. 
"I have long loathed it, for what I knew it must hold in 
its slimy depths." 

"And, Constance/' said McClure, hesitating, "I do not 
like to rejoice in the death of any human being, but let 
me say, just this once, a great load has been lifted from 
my heart by Hawley 's death. I s*hould never have felt at 
peace about you as long as he was on this earth. And, it 
did not seem to me entirely unfitting that he should go 
out with his kind. If ever a reptile crawled, he was one." 

She did not answer ; she had something of the same feel- 
ing about him, but she would not willingly be glad in the 
death, even of so vile a creature as Hawley, whose life, she 
knew, was a constant menace to her. 

At the cottage she found George waiting for her. He 
and St. John had succeeded in finding a boat and had 
brought away St. John's books. Also, from the boat George 
had been able to signal to Betty and knew that Tom's fam- 
ily and Hawkins's were safe. It was easy to reach the 
club-house in a boat, since the water*surrounding it was the 
wide, still overflow; there was no crossing the mad cur- 
rent of Roaring Run itself, and while George could see 
Betty and assure himself of her safety, he could not cross 
to her. With the comfort of those for whose comfort she 
felt responsible in her mind, Constance told George of Mc- 
Clure 's crossing the Run down by the Gray Ridge road 
and asked, him if he were willing to try it for the sake 
of bringing back butter and milk and eggs for the manor. 
George was not only willing but eager; he would like to 
be on the same side of the water with Betty, he said to 
himself; to Constance he said he would like to find out the 
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condition of affairs oil that side and whether or not any 
of the stock was lost. And so it was arranged that he 
should take McClure 's Chestnut King, but on the strenu- 
ous condition made by Constance that on no account was 
he to undertake the crossing, if in his judgment it seemed 
at all dangerous. 

They were standing at the cottage gate through this 
conference with George. 

' ' Will you come int" Constance asked McClure, as 
George turned away to execute his commission. 

"Not now; later, if I may," he answered. "I must see 
Hugh at once." And as he mounted his sturdy nag he 
smiled straight into her eyes with a smile that seemed to 
claim possession so confidently and yet so winningly that 
before Constance was aware of what she was doing, she 
had smiled back at him as if accepting his claim. 

She was vexed with herself a moment later, when she 
turned to enter the cottage ; she was not yet ready to yield 
unconditionally: there were still some questions to be set- 
tled between them. And how lovely the cottage was! 
How full of sunshine, rest, and peace after the turmoil of 
the morning! Would she ever be willing to give it up, 
even for the grander glories of the Manor House! She 
could not think of relinquishing it even to St. John and 
Lilian, for whom she coveted just such a home, without a 
small twinge of jealousy. 

It was three weeks later — weeks of herculean labors on 
the farm in restoring it to some semblance of the neatness 
and order which had distinguished it before the day of 
the great flood — and yet McClure had found no oppor- 
tunity for that talk with Constance. All her days were 
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given to superintending the repairing, cleaning, and paint* 
ing of barns and farm-buildings, the removing of unsightly- 
deposits of silt and gravel, the mending of bridges, and 
the moving of her colony houses to that part of the orchard 
that lay on the lower slopes of Bald Knob. There might 
never be a repetition of the great flood — unequaled in the 
memory of man, and universal throughout the great Mid- 
dle West — but should it ever come again her hens should 
not be at its mercy. Only a few of the hens had escaped, 
not more than twenty-five or thirty in all, that had man- 
aged to cling to various projections in the roofs of the 
colony houses. For the present she should not attempt to 
replace them, but devote all the eggs of her little colony 
to the raising of new broods. Six of her best cows had 
been swept away, and several others had been so injured 
by exposure and panic that it would be a long time, if 
ever, before they would be in their former prime condi- 
tion. A number of pigs and sheep were lost and, what 
went to her heart almost more than all her other losses, 
ten of her young heifers, just ready to come into milk, and 
twice as many promising young calves that it had been im- 
possible to save, since, with the proverbial impossibility 
of driving calves, they had taken every direction but the 
right one when the men tried to drive them to the upland 
meadows. Yet with all her losses, she knew she had much 
to be thankful for. With the exception of Hawley's, no 
human life had been lost, and the daily papers were full 
of reports of terrible loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty from the floods in the river valleys below. 

But by the end of the three weeks, life at the farm be- 
gan to resume its wonted aspect. It would take months, 
years perhaps, of nature's kindly healing entirely to hide 
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the ravages of the great flood ; but as far as it was possible 
for the men to accomplish it under her and George's su- 
pervision the farm was once more in its normal order. 

Now, of course, even with all this mountain of work on 
hand, keeping her as absorbed as an old-fashioned house- 
wife with her spring cleaning, it yet would have been 
possible for McGlure to make an opportunity for his talk, 
had he so desired. Constance often wondered, at times 
feeling piqued, that he had not, and at other times feeling 
relieved and grateful. Altogether she was rather enjoy- 
ing the present condition of affairs; she was being con- 
stantly and delicately wooed without any necessity on her 
part of either accepting or rejecting the wooing, or, in- 
deed, of being compelled to recognize it as such. As Mc- 
Glure had ordained, in his imperious fashion, dinners were 
taken by the two families at the manor and the evenings 
spent together there, and this gave him endless opportuni- 
ties for distinguishing Constance with those little atten- 
tions that must be grateful to any woman's pride, and yet 
so unobtrusively rendered that she need feel in no way 
embarrassed by them. McClure was enjoying the situa- 
tion, also; he was seeing much of Constance and he be- 
lieved he was slowly and surely making progress in her 
affections, and he was Epicurean enough to relish keenly 
the delights of uncertainty while carefully and skilfully 
preparing the way for changing it in time to a delightful 
certainty. 

Now the same flooding sunshine, alternating with warm 
rains, that had melted the snows and sent every rill, magni- 
fied to a river, rushing down the mountains to swell the 
floods in the valleys, had brought the spring in weeks 
ahead of its usual time. The waters had hardly retreated 
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to their ordinary channels before every meadow and fallow- 
field, all the roadsides, and each fence corner burst into 
a blaze of bloom. Spring among the mountains is always 
wonderful, but this spring surpassed all other springs. It 
was as if repentant nature were doing her best to atone 
for the havoc and devastation she had wrought, or were 
seeking to allure man to a f orgetf ulness of it. 

To McClure, a sincere though undemonstrative lover 
of nature, but who had never before watched spring 
step, statelily, down the mountains, trailing her flower- 
embroidered robe of green behind her, it was wonderful. 
He had occasionally accompanied Constance and George 
on their tours of inspection and superintendence of the 
repair work, or sometimes had either Harding or St. John 
as a companion on long rides through the mountains, every 
ride revealing new glories of a world made new. Both 
Harding and St. John could, at will, have riding-com- 
panions they preferred even to McClure, which left Mc- 
Clure a little envious of their assured position and, at 
times, a little lonely. 

Sitting with Hugh one afternoon while the nurse was 
taking her constitutional, and the family was scattered on 
various errands of business or pleasure, McClure came to 
a sudden resolution. He would ask Constance to ride with 
him, the next morning, to that mountain farm on the slopes 
of Elephant's Head Ridge that Hugh was buying on the 
instalment plan. McClure had heard of the farm for the 
first time that afternoon. Hugh was troubled ; his monthly 
payments had lapsed and he saw no chance for some time 
to come of earning any money to continue them ; he feared 
he would lose his farm. Therefore he resolved to confide 
in his Uncle Jock and see if arrangements could not be 
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made to have his payments carried for him until he was 
able to resume them himself. 

McClure had listened with the deepest interest to Hugh 's 
tale. It pleased him greatly that the boy should have 
begun to take life seriously and to make plans for the fu- 
ture. He hoped to have Hugh with him in Philadelphia, 
but if Hugh wished, also, to own a farm, there was no objec- 
tion to his doing so, and having some one run it as Mc- 
Clure 's was run. But when he said something of the kind 
to Hugh, he found that was not at all Hugh 's idea. 

"But I want to run it myself," he objected. 

"Are you so fond of farming f" 

"I love it." 

"Don't you want to go back to Philadelphia, to your old 
home and your old friends!" 

"I should like to go back to visit, but I don't feel that I 
could ever live — away from these mountains." 

McClure was silent for a moment, thinking. When he 
spoke it was with an undervein of tenderness that Hugh 
felt and that touched him greatly, in the uncle he loved but 
also sometimes feared. 

"We hoped you would come back with us to Philadel- 
phia. It is hard to give you up when we have just found 
you. But if you must have a farm, let that one go and 
buy the one next the manor." 

' ' Could n 't afford it. I bought three hundred acres out 
there for three thousand dollars. One next the manor 
would cost five or six thousand, maybe ten. ' ' 

"I think it could be managed; and then, you see, when 
you were not here to look after it, yourself, George McAfee 
could look after it while he is looking after the manor 
farm." 
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"But, Uncle Jock, you 're thinking of me as a gentleman 
farmer like yourself; I intend to be a real farmer, and 
work as hard as any hand on the place. I 've learned how, 
you know. ' ' 

The pity of it! He did not dream that there was any 
question that he might never be able to work again. It 
took McClure a long moment of strenuous effort to get 
himself under stern control before he dared answer. 

"Very wen," he said, "if you 're determined to be a 
'real farmer,' so be it. Only, I insist on your having the 
farm next to mine; it shall be your getting-well present 
from me." 

Hugh was happy. There was no farm in the mountains 
more desirable, with finer timber, or lying better for grain 
and pasture ; and of course he would like to be near the 
manor. If Uncle Jock could make it all right with the 
Elephant's Head farmer, then it would be all right with 
Hugh, and he would be very grateful. 

"I '11 get Mrs. Sinclair to ride over to Elephant's Head 
with me to-morrow and settle it with the farmer," said 
McClure. 

"You rather like Mrs. Sinclair, don't you, Uncle Jock!" 
asked Hugh slyly. 

"I do," said Uncle Jock firmly. "She's 

"A woman mixed of such fine elements, 
That, were all virtue and religion dead, 
She 'd make them newly, being what she was." 

"I agree with your poet, whoever he is," said Hugh ar- 
dently. "She 's been a trump to me!" 

Constance accepted McClure 's invitation for the ride 
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without the slightest perceptible hesitation. There was no 
reason why she should not take this holiday, since the farm 
work was now running regularly ; and if she was afraid of 
what might result from it, she was almost equally anxious 
for the opportunity of stating her case fully to McClure. 
The more she dwelt on the prospect of giving up the farm 
at the end of the year and owning herself a failure, as her 
husband had failed before her, the more impossible it 
seemed to her to reconcile herself to any such fiasco. Mc- 
Clure must give her one more year of trial; one year ill 
which to discharge the weight of obligation that was crush* 
ing her. Until she was free from that, she could never go 
to him with any sense of self-respect. 

Had it not been for the shadow of this surely coming 
event, Constance would have enjoyed every step of the 
ride this radiant spring morning. It was mid-April, but 
the air was as balmy as late May and the flowers of late 
spring were all abloom. The ivory white of dogwood and 
rosy masses of mountain azalea and wild crab filled every 
open glade in the forests, and mingled with the young green 
of maples and chestnuts and the dark green of hemlocks in 
enchanting vistas. 

On the hither side of Hugh's farm the road suddenly left 
the forests and circled a little mountain valley. Involun- 
tarily they both drew rein as the blaze of color rushed upon 
them dazzlingly. It was a little glade lying open to the 
southern and eastern sun and sheltered from the bleak 
winds of • the north and west. Here vegetation had ad- 
vanced so far it might easily have been midsummer, if they 
were to judge from the calendar of the flowers. Flaming 
lychnis starred the meadows; graceful harebells and wild 
hyacinths, pale blue and creamy white, fringed the fields 
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and nodded with all their tiny bells a-swing in the breeze; 
one meadow, on a mountain slope, was flooded with the 
deep blue of the indigo flower rolling down toward them 
like ocean billows; wide stretches of white and gold ox- 
eyed daisies, with flame-colored butterflies flitting over 
them, were shouldered by the deeper gold of brown-eyed 
Susans; field lilies, in graceful clumps, filled fence corners 
or were set out, as by the hand of man, where their jewel- 
like scarlet studded the rich, deep magenta of beds of poke- 
berry massed along the roadside; while a great field of 
mandrake, in full bloom, flashed ivory white against a 
crimson bank of wild geraniums. 

They sat silent for a while, with only a deep-breathed 
"Oh!" from Constance as the glory of it first burst on 
them. She was the one, at last, to break the silence : 

"I used to think the old gardener at Rexford Abbey had 
the most wonderful skill and cunning with flowers; the 
parterres were always a blaze of glory. But I wish he 
could see this little valley : he has never dreamed of such a 
riot of color." 

"Do you ever get homesick for England and The Ab- 
bey f" asked McClure, taking quick advantage of what 
seemed to him a possible opening. 

"Sometimes," said Constance, a little wistfully. 

"Shall we go over this summer and visit the old placet" 
looking straight in her eyes, and extending his hand as he 
spoke, quietly, but with his heart going like a trip-hammer. 

Constance ignored the extended hand, but she flashed one 
startled glance at him and then looked away quickly. For 
a full minute all he could see of her was the graceful line 
of a slender neck and the tip of a little ear, both deep dyed 
in rose. He waited silently ; it seemed to him a good omen 
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that she did not answer him at once, that she was taking 
time to consider his question, and he would not disturb 
her. She turned toward him presently, and began to 
speak to him, quite steadily, but without lifting her eyes 
from Bab 's tossing mane, with which her hand was playing 
restlessly. 

"Mr. McClure, I cannot think of marriage, with any 
man, until I have succeeded in making the farm pay. You 
must give me another year of trial ; this has not been a fair 
trial; it has been the 'Judgment of God.' " 

"It was indeed the 'Judgment of God,' for which no 
man was responsible, and from which none can escape/ 9 
responded McClure soberly. "But, Constance, would you 
on that account put off for a whole year a man who loves 
you— even if you loved him?" 

"Yes," said Constance, almost in a whisper, "even if I 
loved him." 

"Constance, do you love met" 

"Oh, I don't know!" under her breath "I like you 
very, very much." 

"But it must be more than that. I 'liked you very, very 
much* last summer; but that is xexy different from my 
feeling now. I cannot, I will not, live without you an- 
other year. If you love me you will not be willing to wait 
so long, either. ' ' 

She looked up at him at last, quite bravely. 

"I think I do love you," she said gently. "I think I 
have loved you ever since the day I saw you kneeling by 
Hugh 's bedside, with his arm around your neck. ' * 

"Then you will marry me!" He spoke quickly and 
leaned forward to seize the hand playing with Bab 's mane. 
But she evaded him and shook her head. 
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"No, I will not go to you a pauper and, worse, an object 
of charity. I must pay off this year's deficit and leave the 
farm on a paying basis. You must give me another year." 

He was. beside himself. He almost began to believe that 
the firm lines of the beautiful mouth and chin he had 
always so greatly admired denoted obstinacy. He had al- 
ways had his will, in small matters and great; he would not 
believe he could fail in this, the greatest that had ever come 
into his life. He thought hard and rapidly for a minute, 
and then he had an inspiration. 

" Constance, 9 ' he said, trying to make his tones purely 
businesslike, "I will let you have the farm another year. 
You shall have it again on a percentage basis, and you shall 
pay up every cent of this year's deficit and agree to put 
the farm on a paying basis, on one condition, and only 



one." 



The last words were spoken severely. Constance glanced 
up at him quickly ; he was looking stern. It seemed to her 
his gray eyes were as cold and hard as she had sometimes 
seen them in their early acquaintance. Now his speech 
ought to have pleased her: it was what she had asked for 
and professed to want; she should be happy. Instead she 
was feeling vaguely hurt and disappointed; she had not 
thought he would give her up so easily. No doubt some of 
the hurt showed in her eyes as she looked up at him. 

"What is the condition?" she faltered. 

"That you marry me in June," he answered, the twisted 
smile on his lips and tenderness and adoring love flashing 
into the stern gray eyes and softening them wonderfully. 

He did not wait for her answer. Chestnut King and 
Barbary Bay were old friends, and while their riders waited 
they had drawn close to each other and were playfully 
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rubbing noses in friendly fashion. It was easy to reach 
Constance 's hand ; he seized it and held it fast in his strong 
grasp. 

Constance/' he went on, firmly, and almost stern again, 
it is the only condition on which you can keep the farm ; 
will you keep it or give it up!" 

She did not try to draw away her hand. She let him 
hold it a long moment while she sat, with downcast eyes, 
thinking hard. She looked up at him at last, a wonderful 
smile in her tawny eyes, and melting her beautiful mouth 
into entrancing curves. 

' ' I will keep the farm, ' ' she said softly. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

A DAY IN JUNE 

ON the rarest morning in June Constance opened 
her eyes before the dawn, and saw through her 
eastern window the silver lantern of the morning 
star hanging high in the sky and, below, the golden crescent 
of the old moon as they had hung together on the morning 
of the great flood. 

But they were not now shining through a network of 
bare branches ; the silver star rested on the very tiptop apex 
leaf of a great maple and the crescent flashed and shim- 
mered its gold through tiny interstices in the maple's lush 
green foliage. The morning air was heavy with the breath 
of roses and honeysuckles ; the birds were beginning to stir 
in their nests, waking themselves with drowsy chirruping; 
in the east, behind and beyond the maple, pale daffodil and 
rose began to glow. 

"It is my wedding-morning," Constance whispered to 
herself and lay still a moment, dreaming happily. She 
was not afraid ; love had grown strong and perfect through 
these spring weeks and cast out fear. 

But she was to go for a last ride over the farm this 
morning, the last in three months. At high noon she would 
walk down to the little chapel in the club-house with Helen 
and Harding, who were coming over from The Hemlocks — 
for Helen had been married a whole month — and with 
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Lilian. Lilian had arrived the day before and was to be 
her bridesmaid, and St. John, of course, was to marry 
them. At the chapel she would meet McClure, with his 
"best man/' and his best man was — Hugh! 
A week before she had had a letter from Hugh. 

"I am coming to the wedding!" he wrote. "The doctor 
says I may. But I think I 'd come anyway even if he said 
I must not. I couldn't let you and Uncle Jock get mar- 
ried without me. It 's going to be the grandest wedding 
ever, except one that will happen next fall — mine and Mil- 
dred 's. She would marry me, though I tried my best to 
get out of it. She says she likes cripples — prefers them 
to just ordinary men. And I 'm not going to be such an 
awful cripple, after all — I 'm glad for Mildred's sake — 
I 've thrown away my crutches and I '11 walk to your wed- 
ding with just a cane and a little bit of a limp. Mildred 's 
coming with us. We want to select a site for our bungalow 
on the new farm. We have our plans — 111 bring you the 
blue prints. Mildred has never seen our mountains — just 
think of it ! Won 't she love them, though ! 

"Your devoted lover and nephew, 

" 'Reddt.' " 

The reading of the letter, and/its rereading, had brought 
almost as many tears as smiles ; but they were happy tears, 
for Hugh was going to get well. He had looked white and 
frail enough on his arrival the day before, but the great 
Philadelphia surgeons had decided, in solemn conclave, that 
as soon as he was thoroughly strong there should be another 
operation — not a dangerous one, but a very delicate and 
scientific one — and after that Reddy would be well again. 
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They did not promise, but they held out great hopes that he 
would be just as strong and straight as he had ever been. 

Constance would be far away when Reddy next went 
under the knife, for the earl had written her and Helen to 
bring his new brother-in-law and nephew to Rexford Ab- 
bey, and the four were going over together and would spend 
the summer on the other side. The cottage was to be made 
ready for Lilian and St. John in Constance's absence, and 
in the autumn they would all gather at the Riddle country 
house in Lenox for both Lilian's and Hugh's wedding. 

Constance lay thinking very happily of all these plans 
that were crowding her life with new interests; there was 
only one note of sadness in it all, and that was that when 
she should go out of the dear little cottage to-day she would 
never enter it again as its mistress. But that, after all, 
was not much more than a pleasurable sadness, just enough 
to lend poignancy to her joy. Then, suddenly, she remem- 
bered that George would be waiting for her and she ruth- 
lessly cut short her dreams and sprang up to get ready. 

But it was not George who was holding Bab by the cot- 
tage gate when she ran down a few minutes later; it was 
McClure. 

1 1 1 bought George off, ' ' he called to her when she stopped 
short on the piazza steps, coloring with surprise and unex- 
pected shyness. She had not supposed she would see Mc- 
Clure until she should meet him at the chapel; that he 
should be out before the sun, the rosy dawn still in the sky 
and the dews lying heavy on the grass, was what she would 
have last looked for. The meeting, therefore, held all the 
exquisite piquancy of the unexpected; and blushing like 
any girl she went down to the gate and said "good morn- 
ing" to him. 
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"I could not resist this last chance I shall ever have for 
a ride with Constance Sinclair," he said, as he held her 
stirrup for her. ' ' And besides, I found there were one or 
two things yet to be said before I could make you Constance 
McClure with a good conscience." 

4 'What are they!" asked Constance, not much alarmed, 
but greatly curious. 

* i Wait till you have visited the dairy barns and satisfied 
yourself that Lady Oay and Constance the Third and all 
the rest of your pets are well and happy; you couldn't 
properly put your mind on my weighty problems, I fear, 
until those duties are discharged." 

At the dairy barn, Constance received a shy and smiling 
welcome from the men, who were all coming to the chapel 
at twelve o'clock to see her married and "wish her joy," 
and from there were invited to a wedding-breakfast set on 
the wide verandas of the Manor House, while Constance 
and the wedding-party were to take theirs at the cottage. 
It was a great day for everybody at Roaring Run Farm, 
from the "Master" and the "Farmer" down to little 
Dickie, who was to wear a white suit and be one of the 
wedding-party. 

But when they had left the dairy barn, there was Betty 
to be seen for the last time at the poultry-houses, and so, 
still no place for McClure J s problems. Betty had been for 
a week Mrs. George McAfee, but she was still mistress of 
the poultry. This was the busy time of the year on the 
farm, and there had been no wedding-trip for Betty and 
George, but they were to take their wedding-trip in Sep- 
tember to Lenox, to see Reddy married. Reddy would 
have it so, and was giving them the trip, with a few days 
in New York at one of the big hotels, as his wedding-pres- 
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ent to them, and Bettyj with glorious visions of the gran- 
deur that was to he hers in the autumn, was living in a 
state of wild excitement these days. 

"How is the new house coming on!" McClure asked her, 
when she and Constance had finished their consultation and 
decided that since they had a thousand young pullets well 
started, there need be no more incubating for the present; 
the eggs from the thirty hens could be sold. It would be 
a small matter, not more than ten or fifteen dozen a week, 
but it would not be very long now until they would have a 
thousand fine young pullets in the colony houses and be 
sending four or five thousand eggs every week to the New 
Melton. 

Betty answered McClure 's question with a smile of de- 
light. 

"Oh, grand! You and Mrs. Sinclair ought to go and 
see it before you go away ; it *s going to be as pretty as a 
picture when it 's done." 

"Of course we '11 go and see it, Mrs. McAfee," McClure 
declared, and Constance agreed, leaving Betty dimpling 
and smiling. With a last word from McClure, "Be sure 
you 're not late to the wedding," they rode back through 
the orchard, crossed the stone-arched bridge once more, 
behind the barns came out on the Seven Bridges Road and 
turned down it for a quarter of a mile till they came to the 
cottages of Murphy the coachman and Tom the herder. 
Just beyond them were two new cottages: one was for 
Dawson the carpenter, and one for George and Betty. The 
four cottages, beautiful for situation, on a low wooded 
bluff above the little river, began to look like a little 
village. 

"There 's room here, right on this bluff, for a dozen or 
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twenty such cottages/' said Constance, "and I want you 
to promise me that every time a workman proves himself 
especially good and faithful and wants to get married, you 
will build him a cottage. ' ' 

"I promise," said McClure, with smiling alacrity, 
"though it 's not quite fair to ask me this morning; you 
know I would promise you anything to-day. ' ' 

"And now what are the two things you wanted to talk 
to me about!" she demanded, when she had thanked him 
for his speech and his promise, " I 'm not to be put off any 
longer.' ' 

"Get off your horse and come into Betty's little cottage, 
and sit down on that pile of lumber ; it 's too important to 
be discussed on horseback." 

"We have to get back to breakfast sometime, I sup- 
pose?" she spoke doubtfully, 

"Oh, it 's not late, come!" He was on the ground, look- 
ing up at her with the look in his eyes that had always a 
strangely compelling power for her, and she slid from 
Bab's back. into his waiting arms. 

Seated side by side on the pile of lumber, the fresh, sweet 
smell of the newly sawn pine boards filling the little room 
and mingling with the fragrance of June roses abloom in 
Tom's little garden next door, they looked through a wide 
unboarded opening in the front of the cottage across Roar- 
ing Run and over the intervening woods and meadows to 
the Manor House, high on the opposite ridge, with the sun 
just peeping over the shoulder Qf Bald Knob, setting all 
its windows ablaze. McClure took Constance's hand irf his 
and held it close. 

"I have never seen it look like that before," he said 
softly. "It looks as if it were a blaze of illumination for 
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our wedding-day and for joy at the home-coming of its 
mistress. Was there ever so rare a day in June as this 
one ! Did any two people ever have so perfect a wedding- 
day!" 

They watched the blazing windows pale, as the sun 
climbed higher in the blue vault, and then at last, McClure 
began : 

" First of all, Constance, I want to tell you that I 'm a 
convert. ' ' 

"A convert!" 

"Yes, to equal suffrage. I 've always believed, in equal 
rights, you know; but I Ve been thinking for months on 
many things you have said to me, and I have been reading 
everything I could find on both sides, and about three weeks 
ago I decided: I am not willing to deny women the suf- 
frage if they really have a right to it, or if they can accom- 
plish any good for humanity by having it. I may not be 
able to see quite clearly how they can accomplish more 
with it than without, but I don't want to risk doing them a 
wrong. Henceforward, for all time, I am for equal suf- 
frage and shall champion it on every occasion." 

Constance was almost too much moved to speak. She 
knew how strongly McClure had always felt on this, and 
how hard it was for him, harder than for most men, to 
change his convictions. She had the feeling that he had 
made a great sacrifice for her and that she ought not to 
accept it. She lifted the hand that was holding hers and 
pressed it to her cheek. And then, after a moment of 
silence : 

"Three weeks! And I've been thinking you all the 
time my dearest foe on the woman question. Why did n't 
you tell me sooner Y" 
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"I wanted to save it for to-day. I wanted to make it a 
wedding-present to you." 

"I love my present: it *s a wonderful one, as wonderful 
as the lovely pearls you gave me last night.' ' 

1 ' I have another present for you, ' ' he said, smiling down 
on her happily. 

"Another! You smother me with presents. I believe I 
ought to refuse this one, unless, of course, it 's like the one 
you 've just given me. But if it 's anything magnificent, 
like my beautiful pearls, a queen's dowry, I believe I will 
refuse it." 

1 ' Oh, but you can 't ! You would n 't ! " McClure spoke 
quickly, as if he were half afraid she would. 

"Yes, I could and I would; and I think I will. I see in 
your eyes it 's some more of your magnificence. You will 
pauperize me!" 

"You will make me very unhappy if you do," he said 
earnestly. "Constance, you must promise me, before I 
give it to you or even tell you about it, that you will not 
make me wretched by refusing it." 

She saw he was in deadly earnest. What difference 
would it make ! She did not want him to be giving her so 
much, but anything was better than to give him one un- 
happy moment on their wedding-day. 

"All right — John," she said, looking up at him with a 
shy little smile; for she had never called him "John" 
before. Often as he had entreated and greatly as she had 
struggled, that much of the old feeling that he was still the 
"Master" and she his "Farmer" she had not been able to 
shake off. 

"Now you have given me my wedding-present!" he al- 
most shouted and gathered her rapturously into his arms. 
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But Constance wriggled quickly out; she was sure the 
workmen would be along in a moment. 

"Come outside, Constance/ ' he demanded, when she had 
managed to release herself, "I want to show you your other 
wedding-present* ' ' 

Outside he made her slowly turn to the east, the west, the 
north, the south, and made her tell him at every turn the 
farthest thing she could see in each direction — from mighty 
Bald Knob to the wooded heights of Manor Kidge; from 
the gateway of the valley on the east to the foot-hills of 
far Elephant's Head on the west. When she had com- 
pleted the compass, wondering a little, he took her hand and 
put into it a formidable-looking paper that he drew from 
his pocket. 

"That is your wedding-present, Constance/ ' he said joy- 
ously. "Just as far as you can see, everything is yours — 
farm, manor, farm-buildings, cottages, stocks — everything. 
I hope and believe you will put the farm on a paying basis, 
but I shall have nothing to do with it, unless to help you 
out of a deficit if there should be one. You are still the 
Farmer of Roaring Bun, but you are also its lord and 
master." 

Constance had no words with which to answer him. For 
a long moment the two stood, hand in hand, looking off over 
the great domain that was hers, the early morning sun 
drenching them in a golden flood, and neither one of them 
dreaming of the black and awful cloud gathering at that 
very hour in far Sarajevo to roll swiftly westward and 
overwhelm the world in little more than a month from that 
bright June day. ^ 

THE END \ 
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